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T has always seemed to me a most de 
| liberate and cold-blooded proceeding, 
| best of times, to set out on a pleasure 
mirney alone by one’s self (a sentiment 
» Which many a lone lorn wife of many 
galivanting husband will only too read 
y coneur, Without doubt); but on that 
marticularly damp and drizzly night in 
Oetober when I, sad solitary, sank 
ito a cold corner seat of the Queensbor- 

eh train for the Flushing boat, and 
heard the sharp patter of rain as we slid 
out of the station drive against the pane, 
id saw the shreds of steam: scud 
by, it added awfully to the loneliness and 
depression, and seemed more cold and de 
liberate than usual. It had all been so 
deliberately planned—this little trip —be 
tween my pleasant sketching companion 
of last vear and myself! There were to 
© no false starts, no chasing of the wild- 
coose vainly all over the Land of Cuyp,” 
this Maps had been studied, all 
sorts of information bearing on the coun- 
try liad been got at and carefully stored 
ip, and, after all, this was the upshot! 
friend 
sooner, and T could only go later, than we 
intended, and the only balm and consola 
tion we could offer to each other was the 
chance of meeting blithely in some weedy 
town, somewhere on the damp surface of 
the Low Countries. 


time. 


The pleasant was obliged to go 


[ have already given a slight **impres 
sionist” sketeh of the first view of Holland 
at early morn from the steamer’s deck. 
There was no healthy impulse to repeat 
the picture with a slightly altered back 
ground of gray mizzle on that particular 
morning; in fact, there was not much to 
see except the dim damp outlines of the 
Flushing landing-place when [ came on 


deck. 
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Familiarity with the Dutch language 
to the extent of a dozen or two words 
gave mea certain feeling of calm security 
through the various little ordeals of the 
custom-house, and [soon found myself on 
the train bound for the good old town of 
Middelburg. 

It was a pet part of the new plan to be 
gin Holland again where we left off so 
grudgingly. 


We had only a mere glimpse 
of the quaint old capital of this island of 
Walcheren when we were hurried away, 


but vowing to return on the first opportu 
nity. 

The between Flushing and 
Middelburg is so short that notwithstand 
ing a longish wait at the station and a 
most deliberate express train 
started 


distance 


when once 
it was st‘ll early morning when 


we arrived at our destination. 


say we, 
as there was seemingly another blinking 
passenger besides myself that descended, 
but he disappeared so suddenly into the 
misty air that he must have been a ghost. 
| was left alone to the well-meant but ut 
terly foggy attentions of a dazed youth, 
who appeared to be tiecket-taker, porter, 
and station-master in one. The only vis 
ible conveyance to take me to the hotel 
Was aman with a weird elongated wheel- 
barrow. 

Stay! there was even a choice between 
the man with the wheelbarrow and a long, 
frail, sketchy vouth, who offered to carry 
the things on his back. He seemed to have 
grown up overnight like some pale stalk 
of rank asparagus, and be in danger of 
eracking in two if bent under the burden 
of a travelling bag. [ took the wheel 
barrow man, as [ had not the heart to try 
any experiments on the youth. So, fail 
ing as porter, he offered himself as guide. 
I was obliged to discourage even this ambi 
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tion in him, although it went against me, 
he looked so pathetie, and eager to earn 
the breakfast that his weedy constitu 
tion stood so much in need of, | Fail- 
ing as guide, he became a hopeful fol 
lower, and shambled on after us at a re 
spectful distance.’ Hle kept reminding 
me of poor Smike, with the euffs of his 
faded outgrown jacket half up to his el- 
bows, and his well-patehed trousers half 
up to his knees. He saw us well up to the 
hotel door, and had evidently, like ** Mel- 
ancholy” in his own ease, “marked me for 
his own.” 

When we could prevail on the 


rosy 
voung 


giantess to stop splashing and 
squirting water over the fan-light of the 
hotel door a moment, so that we mielht 
enter, [founda tolerably cheery weleome. 
There was a moment's shade of gloom 
when I declined to take any more break 
fast. There had been a kind of one on 
the boat, and a further trifling with one at 
the station; a third one would have been 
mere vanity. So, not to lose time, or hap- 
py chance, or the misty morning effects, I 
soon arranged hotel matters, and turned 
out again into the chill air. Smike was 
waiting for me, pathetic and eager. He 
kindly pointed out the very obvious Town 
hall, and remarked, ‘*Museum.” If could 


have spoken Dutch fluently, Tshould prob 
ably have spoken it harshly to that weeds 
lad, but the 


moment's hesitation abou 
terms sufliciently abusive gave me time 
to refleet. Why should I discourage the 
only evidence of enterprise that seemed 
to be awake in the place? He was, further 
more, picturesque and quaint, and the very 
twin brother of the poor drudge over whom 
so many bitter boyish tears were shed when 
Nickleby was read for the first time—ye: 
even the tenth time! This Smike was evi 
dently no great linguist; he had smal! 
English, and less Freneh, and but hazy 
German. But why not—he looked long 
suffering and defenseless—why not try 
some elementary Dutch on him? Poor 
boy, he seemed delighted with it, and un 
derstood it nearly as well as I did myself 
And I, guessing at the probable replies to 
my own observations, could frequently) 
understand him. 

We would go, then, and see the Abbey 
That venerable pile at best of times is 
slightly shut in, and naturally somewhat 
damp, mouldy, and depressed; but on this 
chill October morning, with the great 
gaunt trees weeping tears of thick dew 
over the bed of dead leaves that strewed 
the soppy ground, reeking with stale mi 
asma, it was far, far from cheerful. Ar 
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or antiquarian enthusiasm needs 


ich pumping to insure a warn or steady 
Poor Smike 
all sich pumping to me; he was orad 
ly turning a delicate mauve tint with 

and damp and long-deferred hope. 


y on such a morning. 


is a fairish hotel in of the 


part 


PART OF 


abbevs. | 
more of it than | have space Lo give 
the little 


Yerous: 


chilly, or rather it Was 


IN HOLLAND. 


tory is the sad and storms history of most 


little 


all 


but 


should like to write a 


IL can remember or turn to 


the temptation to keep on would be dan 


better not begin It was getting 


retting more and 


ABBEY, MIDDELBURG 


From drawing by J. E. Rogers. 


Abbey building, but it is rather shaded, 
and haunted with the reek of rotting 
leaves on wet autumnal days. (1 much 
preferred the ‘* Doelan,” in the fine open 
square.) There government offices 
and schools, a chureh or two, and various 
other institutions within the precincts of 
the fine old rambling pile, which must 
have covered more ground than the Ab- 
bey of Westminster at one time. — Its his 


are 


more so. Smike was turning from a tint 
of watery pink to the off-white of a far 
thing dip, and his teeth were all a-chatter. 

“This will do for the first entertain 
ment,” | managed toconvey to him. ** Not 
abit of it.” he contrived to reply. He was 
bent on showing me the ‘* Park,” and so 
much bent that I did not like to suddenly 
turn him the other way, for fear of seeing 


him erack in twain. The Park was not 
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far, so I let him lead the way. It was not 
far enough, in fact. I should have liked 
to have walked off the chill of the Abbey: 
it was only like stepping out of an ice 
house into a cold bath. The ornamental 
waters were further enriched by a thick 


litter of fallen leaves upon their emerald | 


mat of duck-weed. It seemed like a long 
stretch of Persian carpet of simple and se 
vere design. The weeping-willows dripped 
their pendent switches dejectedly over 
the chilly ooze. The morning dew lay in 
thick beads on everything; it even seemed 
to bead the surface of the fat, rich water. 
I need not say that there was not a living 
thing, not even a duck or frog, enjoying 
that rank, lush paradise. Neither did we 
venture much further than the gate. One 
glance at the cindery path littered with 
drenched leaves and twigs, one peep at the 
dripping willows, would suflice as well as 
a wilderness of such moist joys. Even 
Smike appeared to be taken aback—he had 
probably never seen it before under such a 
depressing aspect—and almost apologized 
for intruding on its bath of dew and fog. 
“We will go back now to the market- 
place.” 

He offered no objection, merely drew 
my attention to a long green-mouldy col- 
onnade that we were passing, deserted by 
human shape, strewn with wetter, rot- 
tener, and bigger leaves than we had yet 
seen, festooned with beaded spider webs, 
just glistening in the now appearing sun. 
This institution was the Bourse” (Bezrs, 
Duteh), or Merchants’ Exchange. 3usi- 
ness was evidently rather torpid, if not 
dead and gone altogether. 

‘Business bad?” T managed to express 
to my guide. He smiled a wan smile, and 
waved his pallid finger sadly, and said 
something which I took to be a Dutch 
equivalent for the ‘‘last diteh,” or some- 
thing as hopeless. I could now see the 
pinnacled tower of the Town-hall shining 


afar, and hear the sweet low wrangle of 


its archaic chimes. So I dismissed Smike 
with an odd assortment of brasses, nickels, 
coppers, and other specimens of small 
Dutch currency. He radiated enormous- 
ly in broadest smiles, and hied him off to 


breakfast as fast as he could shuffle. Our | 


conversation had begun to lag. He be- 
gan to suspect that I didn’t know the 
proper answers any more to my own ques- 
tions. And as for being able to guess any 
chance observation of his own, I was rath- 
er losing ground than improving in my 


shots.” even think that when 
parted in view of that guiding tower 
were equally glad to be rid of each othy 

I did not need him, as I could easily sig 
the lofty spire when I wished to returm 
| the hotel. There is a very curious old si 
teenth-century house with richly ear 
front, showing ina series of tablets in mis 
ble the manner and mystery of stone-wo) 
ing—quarrying, shipping, cutting, buil 
ling, and so forth. I did not know |} 
way to it, nor did I care to ask, preferrin: 
to amuse myself with trying to find it } 
wandering off in the direction I thougiit 
it ought to be. I knew that it was called 
the “Steen Huis,” if I wanted to ask at 
any time, and with a vague recollection 
of having seen a photograph of it (to 
identify it by when I saw it), I thought | 
would let it discover itself. 

After much meandering up and down 
and around, now forgetting, now remem 
bering my vague quest, I came suddenly 
upon it. It was like seeing an old friend 
someway, and yet I had never seen it be 
fore in the conerete. There had been 
whoiesale tampering with the lower story 
it was no longer in the stone tablet trade, 
but given over to dealings in sailors’ cloth 
ing, marine stores, and bunting generally. 
The preserved part of the front is well 
worthy of study, or at least inspection, as 
an example of the stone fronts of its pe 
riod. It is one of the best specimens of 
its class that I have seen in the Nether 
lands. 

Of all towns in Holland, I think (after 
seeing about fifty) Middelburg about the 
most peculiarly representative and Dutch. 
It has in it the most charming examples of 
architecture and costume that one could 
wish to see. It is quaint and original, 
clean to a degree, and not too dead and 
gone; in fact, on a market-day, it is for the 
time being about as lively and stirring a 
| place as one could happen on; and they 
do say that on the occasion of the an 


a 


| nual kermesse, which lasts about a week, 
| the great market-place at night, when the 
| fun is wildest, is no faint hint of those 
| far more ancient and more nether regions 
|en féte. So much of an affair is it here 
that they talk of the past one for six 
months, and prepare for the next one the 
rest of the year. 

In passing along some of the silent, 
well-swept quays under the tal! trees, one 
is struck by the number of well-to-do and 
}even stately residences, seemingly the 
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mes of the descendants of the ‘* mer 
ant princes” who made their fortunes 
re when Middelburg had a commerce to 
vast of. There were no finer docks and 
iterways in all the country; but, alas! 
ckle Commerce one fine day found other 


Middelburg was only sleeping—it was a 
very long Rip Van Winkle drowse—there 
was still strong life somewhere dormant. 
It woke to energy and action again some 
When its old neighbor 
Flushing, began its splendid 


fifteen years ago. 
and rival, 


PUMP IN 


From drawing by E. A 


harbors. 


‘ame back no >more. 
sins took on the scum of idleness, busy 
ship-yards grew silent, and the half-finish- 
ed hulks rotted where they stood. ‘Tis 
the fateof many once thriving towns. But 


THE QUADRANGLE OF 


The big ships sailed away one | 
by one into the ** Eternal Whither,” and 


The docks and ba- | 


THE ABBEY, MIDDELBURG 


Abbey 


new harbors and docks and station, high 
hopes were held that the new life-blood 
let into Flushing would revive the entire 
island of Walcheren. Middelburg ** shook 
itself together” for the long-looked-for re- 
turn of prosperity. 
and basins were made, big enough to float 


New docks, canals, 
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the vast commerce she wished to see agai 
bustling about her long-deserted quays. 


But, sad to say, after much outlay of 
money and labor, after grand opening | land. 
ceremonies, and much kermessing, coy 


commerce came not, to any great extent, 


to gladden the souls of the good burghers 
either of Flushing or Middelburg. Let us 


say, rather, that for many years it did not 
come, Just lately there is a better show 
of shipping at both places. ‘* Time was” 
when this same Middelburg was the rich 


est, proudest, and most powerful city in the 


Netherlands. 
were during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, when all the wines of France 
and Spain that came not only for the en- 


tire country, but for towns along the | 


Rhine far into Germany, had first to pay 
duty here. There exist still many relies 
of this powerful ‘‘oetroi.” There is still 
the ** Rouenische Kade,” where the wine 
galleons of Rouen disgorged their cargoes 
andtheirheavy customs duties. The wool 
staplers of England and Scotland had also 
rich and powerful houses here, and at 
Veere, near by, under the protection of 
the Duke of Burgundy, who married a 
daughter of James [. of Scotland, 

Now a great assistance to any one’s en 
jovment of this charming old town is to 
‘vet up” just a little of its past history 
before coming to it. Havard* tells one 
just enough; that is, one who merely 
Wishes to visit the place as a rambler, and 
not as a student of history, As for my 
own duty to my readers, I am sure that 
they would much sooner follow meas a 
sinple wandering sketeher than as a more 
wandering and sketchy historian. I know 
that the history of Zeeland is as tempting 
as a fairy tale—so enchanting that if once 
I began, there would be no stopping me. 

Take this same isle of Walcheren, for 
instance, just for a wee bit. Before the 
Romans came to civilize it by fire and 


sword and slavery, the country was over- | 


run by wandering tribes of Gauls. It was 


one dense forest, of such depths of tangle | 
and despair that it was known for cen- | 


turies by the equivalent of ** La Forét sans 
Pitié.” What a background for the im 
agination to fill in with wild pictures! 
What sirens rise up as one goes on! 


What temptation to weave in the thin | 


gold threads of the sad history of Jacque 
line of Bavaria! She was more of a mar- 


* In The Heart of Holland. 


Its most prosperous times 


ONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
1/ tyr than a heroine; more of a Fair Ro 
mond than a Joan of Are. Her mem 
is still a poem to the good folks of Z 
One moment's turning aside, 
I should forget the things T eame to s 
and sketeh—** The Things of To-Day.” 
How happy we three were last ve; 
when our only liistorians were Motk 
(whom we knew only “*by sight”) and JJ 
cob, Whom, if we took at all, it was w 
cellars full of salt. It was still early fo 
noon, and J was wandering loose and fy 
down and around crooked and devio 
streets, and under archways into cals 
sacs, and out of them into wherever tli 
picturesque led me-—making my way bar 
| to the market-place. When wished to 
make sure of my Town-hall weather-coek 
| Thad only to wait for an intersection of a 
few streets or canals, and it would show 
itself. And as its silvery carillon rang 
out some small tinkle every seven min 
utes, one could not well get out of ear 
) shot if it should happen to get lost 1 


| view. There were lots of the picturesque 
} country people about the streets, and as 
followed stray groups, sketching as | 
walked, I was led rather a dance. 


[ven 
erally found, however, that no matter 
how often I lost sight of the Town-hall, | 
could always —and did often without wish 
ing—get back to the Abbey. This began 
to bother me finally, for when I had fair 

| ly started for my Town-hall once or twice, 
and losing sight of my spire through wind 
| ing narrow short-cuts, T had found myself 
| back again every time to my starting 
pointatthe Abbey. [began to say, Con 
| found this tiresome old relic of antiquity! 
it seems to be a loadstone.” 

As all roads lead to Rome, so did they 
here all tend to this one spot. There was 
| at first only a small cireular chapel built, 

and then the great Abbey gradually grew 
around it, the village grew around that, 
| and the city finally grew around all with 


|} its walls and ramparts. The streets most 
ly diverge from the great central church: 
others seem to wind themselves spirally 
about it, as if planned by some old monkish 
humorist to prevent the people straying 
from the fold, even if they wished to. [| 
| think I had that special bit of street plan 
| well into my understanding before I got 
out of that merry-go-round of the Sacred 
Precincts. There was no lost time, how- 
ever. It is mostly all fish that comes into 
the sketcher’s net. The Town-hall looks 
all the better if it has a foreground of the 


| | 
| 

| 


By the 
ue Larrived there the picture was com 


‘turesque market-day people. 


te,even to an effeet of golden sunlight 
igling through the haze of the cool 
ctober Market-day is gen 
uly a holiday as well in Holland. On 
» slightest pretext out come all the an 
all the family jewels, 


forenoon. 


que finery and 
id they wear them in profusion, men, 
omen, and children, in Zeeland. They 
le on the entire hoard, on nearly every 
ilient part of their person. The dress of 
the Zeelanders is by far the most complete 
ind elaborate of any part of Holland. — It 
s rarely nowadays that the men resist the 
nroads of modern fashion, but here they 
keep strictly to the costume of their fore 
fathers, 

Stull, if you take the ensemble of the 
get up,” it is rather mixed in peri 
ods and styles. The hat 
especially (there are three varieties) with 


male 
one shape of it 


the universal cut of hair and the closely 
shaven faee, has a purely tifteenth-cen 
tury effect. Such a number did [I meet 
that reminded me of the portraits of the 
eleventh Louis of France, or certain heads 
in Van Eyek’s pictures! The shirt ecol- 
lars, often embroidered with black lines, 
and fastened with large gold button links, 
are fifteenth century also. The jacket 
seems to be a survival of the jerkin of two 
centuries later. The velvet knee-breeches 
are evidently a century later still, as the 
are. The on the 
nether garments are often chased richly; 
While as for the four great silver waist 
buttons, or rather plates, that half encirele 
the belt, embellished often with Seriptural 
subjects in repOusse, there is a vague sort 


shoes silver buekles 


of impression that they must have sur 
vived since the wandering Gauls overran 
the islands of Zeeland. The other style 
of nether garment is short, wide, flowing 
velvet trousers. On both these there is 
the same profusion of silver plate, and 
both styles have on either side, back of 
the hip, a deep narrow pocket. Exactly 
Where the wild Texan Ranger secludes 
his revolver, the Zeelander carries his brace 
of sheath-knives. They are about the size 
and shape and usefulness of the sort of 
knife that one takes to a good-sized ham. 
The handles are often of richly chased sil- 
ver, or the more modest box-wood carved 
in quaint old design. These murderous 
implements, [ need not say, are carried 
more to complete the costume of the coun 
try than for actual service, though they 
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HOUSE OF THE GOLDEN SUN, MIDDELBI RG. 


do say that every proper Zeelander knows 
We 


all know how unhappy the most amiable 


well how to use them in case of need. 


full-dressed Highlander would be without 
a few dirks about his girdle, and at least 
So doth the ge 


nial Zeeland peasant sport his pair of cary 


one handy in his garter. 


ers, not necessarily to use on a friend. but 
rather on his bread and cheese. 
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The men are a strongly built race, with | the butchers’ stalls in one corner of 
clean-cut, serious features, bright dark | building the set-out of the meat, the ¢! 
eyes that look through you, and yet kind- | ping blocks and hooks, and the gen 
lv enough natured I found them, for all | arrangements of the place give one a 
their stern looks. The women are very | feet picture of the shambles and flesh: 
bonny now and then-—a bright, clear com- | stalls of the late fifteenth century. J 
plexion, rosy and fresh and strong, and as | inside of the building, I grieve to ss 
much given to smiles and levity as the | has not quite escaped the demon of mi 
men are to grimness and gravity. Of | ern improvement. The fine old Coun 
course [am still speaking of the country 


} 
I 


chamber, however, has been presery: 
people, for even the peasantry are ex- | pretty much in its original form. Thi 
tremely well-to-do. | do say that the sketch for the coun 
The towns-people are like nearly all | chamber scene in The Bells, as played 
town people the world over—just one reg- | the Lyceum, was taken from this ver 
ulation pattern, as if clad by the same tai- | quaint old room. Holland is very vi: 
lors, per sample.” But in towns like | in old) council-chambers, and there ar 
Middelburg the servants are often from | few finer than this and the one at Veer 
the country round about, and they keep to | —or rather than the Veere one was before 
their costume religiously. IT was buying | they took down the bronze hands. There 
some gold head- gear here such as they | is a most interesting museum in this Mid 
sell to the country girls, and wishing to | delburg Town-hail, filling several rooms. 
find out how it went on, the jeweller call- | mostly with objects connected with the 
ed in his servant from her window splash | history of Zeeland. There are, among otli 
ing, who took off her own corkserews and | er things, the grand old feasting batteries 
of the various guilds and corporations 
geous than those Iwas bargaining for—and | tankards and beakers and dishes of gold 
With a certain air of condescension tried on | and silver; plates and trenchers of pewter 
for me my simpler arrangement, and quaint old Delft; goblets of glass of 

The children are too delightful, as they | Venice and Bohemia; corporation seals, 
are, when quite correct, dressed exactly | medals, and badges; flags, banners, and 
like their elders, and the effect is often too 
much for gravity. 


dangling disks of gold—much more gor- 


pennons; warlike weapons of every period ; 
old instruments of music; books, parcel 
The “attitude,” so to speak, of the Zee- | ments, and views of old towns; plans and 
landeris more dignified—proudeyen—than | maps; pictures of pageants and ceremo 
that of the natives in most parts of Hol | 
land; in fact, doubt if in all Europe you | 
will find people with more of the air of the | interesting to us were the several fine old 
seigneur” about them. In facet, I | guild and corporation pictures, some on 
have heard that the air of repose about some | the same scale and in manner of treatment 
of the old Dutch towns is not stagnation | as those that Frans Hals and Van der Helst 
from their point of view; it is what they | painted so gloriously years after these were 
admire. They don’t wish to bustle, or be | done. 
bustled about. They are all as rich as they 
care to be, and they don’t want to be any | with all their magisterial grandeur, lack. 
happier. When astray tourist arrives at | The portraits of the leading worthies in 
one of their old-fashioned inns, he is made | the guilds of Wine Coopers aid Wine 
to feel that he is only entertained as a fa- | Merchants are most vigorous, and ** per 
vor; they don't really want him. sonal” in the last degree to every defect 
In Middelburg, however, there is a cer- | or merit of the originals. 
tain movement that looks like a lingering 


nies, many of them showing by-gone fes 
tivals at this same old burg. Sut most 


These have a certain charm of grim 
sincerity and naiveté which the others, 


To entirely enjoy the grand corporation 
love of trade. The shops are numerous | and guild portraiture of Rembrandt, Hals, 
and good—most of them, as usual, for the | and Van der Helst the art student should 
sale of finery and confectionery. see these curiously fine examples of an 

There was a constant fascination in and | earlier and kindred school. This was my 
about the old Town-hall for me. The out- | second visit to them, and they seemed even 
side is very perfect, from door-scraper to | better than at first, when we all but 
the gold weather-cock. Built by a Bur- | screamed with joy at our discovery. 1 
gundian architect in 1468, itismore French | also remember how Jacob came down to 
than Flemish or Dutch in character. At | solid facts at once, while our delight was 
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|] gushing, by assuring us that though 
at grand old race of wine merchants and 
eir monopolies had gone, there was still 
re and there splendid old Burgundy in 


Ingenious old boy! The thought of 
him at that moment suggested ** Why 
not?” | was getting rather depressed; | 
| felt that somehow I had the whole weight 


TOWN-HALL, VEERE. 


From drawing 


Middelburg—to keep up the tradition of 
some of the ancient houses. Well, if you 
carry some of dot old wine droo de cliurch- 
yard at night, you not pe zafe;'de spooks 
get out of deir grave and follow you.” 


by J. E. Rogers. 


of the fallen fortunes of Zeeland on my 
soul; that I ought to be able to suggest 
some scheme that would bring back its 
former grandeur, and was either a fool or 
acraven for not setting about it at once. 


AG 
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VEERE, ISLAND OF 


From drawing by 


Even when the polite custodian offered to 
show me the dungeon and the various in- 
struments of medieval torture — rack, 
wheel, thumb-serew, and spiked collar 
even otfering to show me how they worked 
(without the vietim, naturally), my mind 
was far away. I knew Jacob's address. 
“No, thank you; no more rack or thumb- 
screw to-day. How far is the telegraph 
office?) Round the corner ? 
ing.” Andin five minutes I had wired to 
that faithful henchman of last year to 
meet me by next train from Amsterdam. 

At the hotel, when I turned in for 
luncheon, [ found Jacob’s reply beside 
my plate. He would be with me by the 
night train. I felt a certain load off my 
mind. At early morn I had almost de- 
cided to do Holland this time without 
him; but, as incident after incident of the 
Faithful One’s usefulness and cheery qual- 
ities came to my mind, I could not resist 
him. 


(zood-morn- 


Duteh is such an awful language to be 
left all earthly alone with! You can 
never believe that the people are likely to 
understand the hideous gurgles and croaks 
you are preparing back of your throat just 
before you utter them, And yet, if they 
would not try to disguise the spelling, 
there is much that is good English about 
the Duteh language, especially the Fri 
sian variety. It was a gushing scene, 
our meeting at the windy railway station 
near to midnight. There was such effu- 
sion of greeting, such display of ** fatted 
calf’ at supper afterward, that the won- 


WALCHEREN, 
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Abbey. 


dering natives must have thought that 
Was in some manner celebrating the 
turn of a prodigal father or uncle. 

**T was voost at de delekraf office by «i 
‘otel wiz a barty of dourist going to zee di 
windmills of Zaandam. Zo Lands ofer di 


barty to a vriendt, and I zay to myzal 


‘You may all go to Yaricho! and puts 
some cloze in my pag, and TI yumps in cd 
drain, and here Lam! We have a good 
time again, I bets to myzalif as I comes 
along.” 

I then unfolded to Jacob my little idea 
which was to take a trap in the morning 
and drive as far as we could around the 
sea edge of the island, if the day promised 
to be tine—rainy days to be kept for in-door 
exploring. The morrow was a_ perfect 
thing of its kind—a hazy, cool October 
morning. The trap, a towering landau, 
with a strong team and rueful driver, 
was soon ready, and we were rattling 
over the long stretch of well-paved brick 
road toward Veere. The whole face of 
nature had a wet, shiny look, as if it had 
been drenched down, Duteh fashion, with 
plentiful buckets of water overnight. 

The landscape stretched before us, steam 
ing and glistening in the morning sun. [| 
tried to interest Jacob in effects of misty 
sunrise. ‘Oh, dot’s de doo—dot is not 
rain last night. De doo she is varry 
strong here. Dot shows a good deal of 
ague about, dose doo.” I then tried to 
lure into statisties—the relative 
amount of ague to the square Dutehman, 
ete.; but that wary worthy so mixed his 


Jacob 
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res with saving ‘* exceptions” —viz., | were two great sea towers (the one re 
napps and smoking as preventives maining being the lesser), and a goodly 
ue we came to no conclusion, except that | portion of the trading part of the town 
re it not for schnapps and maag-bitter | was across the harbor, about the great 

average Zeelander would be shaken | tower. One wild night of tempest and 
+ the face of the islands. Beguiling the | earthquake shook the island again, and 
© with much information that ‘* went | when morning broke there was no oppo 
» one ear and out of the other,” we | site tower to be seen, nor sister town, 
mn came to Veere. Wedrove toasmall, | nor towns-people; the muddy sea swirl 
eat, anxious inn, with the very un-Duteh | ed about over all as if they had never 
une of the Hotel Rolandi. They seemed | been. No wonder that the remaining 
ich more pleased to see us than the Tow- | portion of the town took a discouraged 
[un landlady last year, who did not care | view of the situation, and moved them- 


to take us, as we were “strangers.” We | selves toa land of greater stability! This 
trolled on to the Town-hall, and saw the | cruel chapter is even more complete in 
newly arranged museum in it. A gaunt, | the history of many of the lost towns and 


bare upper room, well meant enough, the | islands of Holland. 

hole thing, on the part of the Burgomas On some of the very old maps there are 
er and Council, but what demon of bad | places marked down where towns flour- 
taste possessed them to denude the fine.) ished of some importance, there are roads 
dd Couneil-chamber of many objects | traced through prosperous lands, there are 
that made it unique of its kind in Eu-| islands named, and that is all that re 
rope? The bronze fists were taken down | mains of them, this trace on the maps and 
rom the chimney breast, where they had | the mentions in old chronicles. The sea 
hung for centuries as a warning to trai- | on one tempestuous night or another has 
tors, and were ticketed away in a glass | swept all beneath its waters. It gives one 
show ease, with stupid odds and ends ly-|a feeling even to-day of a shiftless foot 
ing about them, spread out flat on the | hold when wandering over what remains 
rawest of white paper. The Council-cham- | of Zeeland. Itisa longtime ago. But if 
ber was not to be seen, as the Council was | history takes to repeating itself, one feels 
insession. Lost all interest in the rest of | most cheerful here who reads the least of 
the treasures. Even the great gold cup | the sea’s doings in ages gone by. We 
palled upon me. To do the place justice, | found little of fresh interest in Veere, and 
however, the Town-hall is still worth see- | with some small feeling of misgiving ap 
ing, all the same. propriate to the locality, we bade adieu to 

The sapient Council seems to have taken | a place of such shaky antecedents. 
the old town in hand too, and furbished Skirting along the dikes, we had a 
it up for stray visitors. The streets look- | rood opportunity of seeing some of the 
ed cleaner, the houses more cheerful, and | incessant toil, some of the constant engi- 
the cobwebby little shops seemed to have | neering and battling with the sea, to keep 
a fresh supply of tinned mysteries from | it at anything like a safe distance. The 
Chicago. Here, now, is a town with a | dikes about this island are perhaps the 
history to wring tears. Some centuries | finest, the most constantly cuarded, in all 
ago it was called Kamp-veer, being then | the country. The dike-workers are a dis 
the ferrying-place to an opposite town of | tinct class, a guild,in fact, jealous of their 
importance called Kampen. But one aw- | craft and its rights and privileges. It is 
ful night Kampen disappeared entirely | not the first-comer who may be a regular 
from the face of the earth, and simply | dike-worker, even if le should wish to be. 
**slumped,” as they say in the far West, | We saw great gangs of them going from 
beneath the waters and mud that ingulfed | point to point with pick and shovel, ever 
it. There being no longer any Kampen | on the lookout for weak spots in the great 
to ferry to, this town was then called | embankment, ever refacing it with miles 
merely Veere, and as the situation was | of concrete, and strengthening every point 
good for trade, though of treacherous | with strong groins running into the sea. 


foundation otherwise, it grew and grew, It was almost pathetic to note with what 
rich and prosperous and famous. It even | solicitude every blade of the binding bent 
used to piteh-battle with Middelburg in | grass was coaxed to grow. Every little 


good mediwyval fashion over certain rights | tuft was watched and tended as if it was 
to tolls and customs. At one time there some choice tulip. The top of the dike 
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formed a level, tirm road, stretching away 
for miles. The sea looked so mild and 
gray and innocent as it gently lapped the 
edges of the mighty barriers that it seemed 
an effort to fancy it an enemy capable of 
mischief. The breezes were simply deli- 
cious and fresh, coming over the wide 
North Sea. 


night in the slimy green water of 
moat, he could not have looked yy, 
damp and clammy. It was a relief to 
out of the dense chill park into the br 
sunshine again. 


After a short drive we come upon | 
fashionable sea-side resort of Domby 
where we stopped for luncheon. [i 
here that in the season one will find {| 
élite of Zeeland. We found nobody whi. 
ever, as the season had just closed. J 


Inland, the scenery was flat 
and grim and serious. Farmsteads in the 
far distance looked green and fat enough. 
Sheep and kine were plentiful about the 
rich fields. Just over the edge of the | air seems magnificent, and the sea pu) 
dikes were the little scattered hamlets of | and uncontaminated with the sewage fro 
the fisher people and the polder-men,; the | the little village. 
dike-workers lived more of a roving life, 
camping out here and there as their work 
called them from one point to another. 
Sometimes the wind had blown up and | 
the seas tossed up great long meandering | 

| 


The scenery is ve: 
severe and simple, mostly sand dunes 
with sparse tufts of bent-grass, and litt|, 
nooks of stunted, shrivelled, inland-blow, 
trees, 

We stopped to rest the horse and refres|i 
/our melancholy driver at West Kapelle 


mounds of sand, helping to back and 
strengthen the dikes. On these billowy | It was here that we noticed the greatest 
hillocks the grass was carefully planted | number of dike-workers and polder-men, 
in little regular tufts, and stunted pines | and it is just about here that the whole 
were set wherever the tempest would | science is at its best development; so that if 
spare them to grow. All sorts of binding | any one should feel an interest in this one 
vegetation were carefully protected. The | peculiar expression of Dutch genius, this 
very children knew enough to let it alone. | is the favored spot. The sketching is well 
Just before reaching Domburg one drives | worth while. Itissternand seriousenouch 
through the domain of Westhoeven and in all conscience; there is little frivolity 
past the old chateau, The building dates | of archaic costume about these sea-tanned 
back, parts of it, to the fifteenth century, 


dike-men, or even their womenkind or 
but it has all been so restored and villa- | children, The archaism in dress is only 
fied that it might be anything. Oak- | among the well-to-do rusties. The road 
panelled rooms have been painted, and oth- | between West Kapelle and Zoutland keeps 
ers depanelled, and papered with French | more down behind the dikes, along the 
arsenical papers; French windows have | country roads, past  farmsteads, and 
been cut in down to the ground. It was | through grazing lands. The sheep seem 
unoceupied, and we got permission to go | to be more of the black-faced, smaller breed 
over it. What a place it must have been | than one finds farther north. The vil- 
before the restorer and villa-fier came! | lagers are neat and tidy enough, but there 
is always a curious mixture of the fishing 
and farming element inthem. Westopped 
again at Zoutland, and climbed to the top 
of the dunes to look about us and snilf 
the sea-breeze. Down far below us lay the 
village—so far that had the waters swept 
over the rim of the sandy dike, the sea 
would have only reached its level when 
it played about the tail of the weather- 
cock on the gray old church tower. There 
are watchers ever on the lookout, day and 
night, calm and storm. No wonder that 
the set, anxious look one sees on every 
face, that seems to be born with every 
babe, should be the only characteristic ex- 
pression one remarks among the people 
here! 
When the watchers of the dikes see 
danger, the alarm-bell is rung, and every 


It was bright and open and airy, but 
crude, to set one’s teeth on edge. The 
last of its race of occupants had given it 
up, and it was to have been pulled down 
to save property tax. Some kind, enthu- 
siastic lady, with the money to indulge 
the whim, bought it for a song to save it, 
if only as a relic. The whole place has 
been made damp and dank, like too many 
places, not onty in Holland, but elsewhere, 
by overwhelming it with dense lofty trees. 
There was no chance for the free air and 
sun to warm the damp out of it, and let 
the fresh free air put life into it. If the 
lady be wise she will cut down most of the 
trees for timber, and make the house 
habitable. The old gardener who show- 
ed the place seemed tumbling to pieces | 
with ague. If he had been soaked all | 


« 
‘ 
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VILLAGE 


soul either flies to the dikes for safety, or 
to help the gangs of workers to stop the 
threatened breach. All was calm enough 
it that moment, the tide was far out, and 
vet the village seemed far below its level. 
The cottage window lights were twinkling 
in the gloom, as evening was just coming 
on. The church bell was tolling foreven 
ing service, and the warm glow of sunset 
just touched the top of its tower. 
the tall laneet windows one could see a 
flush of warm lamp-light within. <All 
sounds and sights were of peace and ealm, 
and yet there somehow came upon the 
imagination the grim reverse of the pie- 
ture: the clanging alarm-bell, the hurry 
ing to and fro, the wild fight for safety 
from the mad, hungry sea. We were feel 
ing deadly oppressed by the prevailing se 
riousness of the place. Jacob was no re- 
lief; his most cheerful theme was still 
fever and ague. He drew bright pictures 
of most enchanting regions in Holland 
and elsewhere to lure me away. I must 
admit that the air was chill and damp as 
we drove home in the gloom, and that 
‘*de doo” was falling heavily, and that 
the sea mist would drift past us in damp 
ghostly shreds when we passed a depres- 
sion inthe dunes. How damp and cheer- 
less the houses, even the best of them, 
looked in the soppy hollows where the 
lush meadows were richest! The hay- 


Through 


BEHIND THE 


DIKES 


ricks seemed like great toadstools. There 
was a cold, soaked look and feel to every 
thing. We blessed our thick ulsters, and 
cheered ourselves with thoughts of a good 
warm supper. The mention of hot sup 
per was the only theme that brought a 
passing smile to Jacob's damp visage, and 
he translated the idea to the damp, silent 
driver, who translated it to the team by 
a liberal application of whip-lash, which 
soon, but not a moment too soon, brought 
us to the pleasant reality. ‘* By Chove, 
we are well out of dot akue,” said the 
Faithful One, as he sat him down to the 
promised ** fat of the land.” 

The next day we went to Goes by rail, 
As an introduction to a romantic 
val town a modern railway station is 
about the most illusion-dispersing form 
possible. One should enter over an an 
cient bridge or under the arch of an old 
water-gate; anything is better than giv 
ing up the same form of ticket to be 
snipped by a station-master in the same 
dress that 


one finds everywhere; and 


then to go up an arid cindery road, past 
the toadstool growth of pot-houses and 
restaurants that crop up round every rail 


way station! I was tempted to shut my 
eyes and give my hand to Jacob, and say, 
‘Lead me past all these utilities of our 
glorious Present to the old church in the 
market square, and when we are well 


From drawing by G. H. Boughton. 4 
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within its portals T will look about me.” 
As it was, [ did nothing of the kind. I 
had still my solemn duty toward the well- 
meaning fiend, who will exaet, to the last 
dead cat in the gutter, the things Lought 
to about So T made mental 
notes of the sodden little drinking booths, 
with their soppy gardens surrounded with 
weedy moats, the necks of broken bottles 
jagging through the duck-weed and float- 
ing débris of paper bun-bags and orange 
peel, besides other nameless filth I did not 
linger to define. 


see me. 


iron building that houses a horde of agri- 
cultural implements, mowers and thresh- 
ers and reapers. IL even went with the 
worldly-minded Jacob to have a nearer 
view of them. It was with pride that | 
pointed out to him that they came from 
the United States mostly, especially those 
painted a very raw blue or eye-peeling 
red. IL got so lost in contemplation of 
their limb-amputating charms that we al- 
most left a few fingers behind in seeing 
how they worked. The old chureh and 
square came afterward, as it might to the 
gaze of the average modern-minded Cook's 
tripper; they looked out of date and para- 
lyzed. After so many mowing-machines 
I fancied myself in some back street of 
Chicago, 

There are many quaint old houses here, 
but none so good as at Middelburg. There 
is a queer little house near the fish-market, 
with a big gold mermaid for a weather- 


I saw a great modern | 
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cock, that is rather amusing. The ship 
ping in the docks and the distant rive: 
craft were very well worth while to thi 
sketcher. We were passing a row of 
old almshouses, with carven gateway 
showing old figures in sixteenth-century 
costume, Venturing in the court-vard to 
look about us, we noticed an old well with 
rather an insisted-on inscription in staring 
letters. 
“What does it say, Jacob 7” 


[It say dot dis well-water is not so very 
good, dot you better be careful how you 
drink him,” 

That's curious.” 


“Not at all. Much better warn the 
people; den dey don't get ill. Now here is 
another well” (and sure enough this pump 
was placarded even more prominently 
than the well); ‘‘dis pump she zay dot 
you must not drink de water at all; she is 
only fit to wash de floors wiz.” 

Jacob was not content; he must satisfy 
himself and me by finding out all about 
it. So, boldly knocking at one of the 
doors, he inquired of the quaint old black 
and-white-elad crone who came out all 
about the water. She gave the well and 
pump a shocking character, and said that 
they had to get all their drinking water 
from afar, ete., and presently asked us in 
to see her little abode. In a few minutes 
we were as chatty and as much at home 
as if we were paying a long-expected aft- 
ernoon call. It was an almshouse for old 


i 


es In reduced circumstances, It was 
it three hundred and fifty years old 
They had to pay a very small 
n for maintenance; it was not entire 
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il 
on our having some tea, which rite and 
ceremony was duly performed, as it al 
ways is in Holland, with much warmth 
and cordiality. Meanwhile the fact 


of 


CHATEAU OF WESTHOEVEN. 


From drawing t 


ly a charity; there was much liberty of | 
coming and going, ete. She was not en- 
tirely alone in the world, but had one 
son, a sailor, which accounted for the 
carved whales’ teeth the of 
strange pottery. I think Jacob managed 


bits 


to find out somebody she knew, and to 
know them also—anyhow, we soon got on 
most friendly 


terms. She would insist | 


gers. 


the old lady having strange visitors to 
tea spread rapidly over the institution. 
First of all a small child came to the door 
and looked in, and then a little girl came 
for the child, and lingered lone too, with 
wide-eyed interest, and then the child was 
suddenly dragged away, andan a few min 
utes there seemed to be a procession grad 
ually passing of all the old women in the 
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SUNDAY 


MORNING IN 


ZEELAND. 


From drawing by G. H. Boughton. 


place. They first of all sauntered care- 
lessly by, staring in very hard, and then 
one more bold stopped to ask some need- 
less question, and all the others closed in 
about the door to hear the reply. Our an- 
cient dame was not to be imposed upon 
with indisereet interest in us, or our tea. 


So she soon, very soon, sent the party 


about their affairs, and shut the door. We 
finished our afternoon call in peace, and 
pleasant and queer it all was. The old 
lady was really loath to take the silver 
Jacob tendered on my part to get more 
tea for us some time. 

We had a good hour to spare at the rail- 
way station, having, through lingering 
over our tea, missed our train, It was no 
unlucky miss for me, however. We took 
a favorable table in the little coffee-room, 
and ordered ap simple refreshments we 
did not need, so as to keep the place. The 
buxom waiter-girl was fresh from the coun- 


try, and brave in big gold pendant and 
necklace, and bristling with tremendous 
corkserews and dangling squares of gold 
by the side of each wicked brown eye. 
Jacob detained her in various ways until 
[had sketched her. She was rather joked 
by the severe, unpicturesque, middle-aged 
lady behind the bar, until she showed 
her the goodly silver coin that Jacob re 
warded her with in answer to my sign to 
him. Jacob enjoyed this paying out for 
me; it gave him a certain lordly air, as if 
he had me in his retinue at so much a 
month. He enjoyed the day so much, in 
fact, that he quite forgot about the dangers 
of the dread ague. ‘* To-morrow we will 
go to Katwyk-by-the-Sea, Jacob: there is 
no ague there: so; ‘if you're waking, call 
me early.” The Faithful knew not his 
‘*May Queen,” and only answered, ‘‘ Oh, 
you petter let me yoost look out de train 
first in my ‘dime-daple’.” 


{E wave of popular decorative art has 
With it 
vone the sticks and straws of incom 
ney. Away floats many a fond illu 
of whilom artists, who have relue 

vy lived to their blurred 

d high on the cupboard shelf, or be 
ved upon the married maid-servant in 
ding housekeeping. Torn the 
lestal where so long it stood upon one 
ary leg, the immemorial stork has gone 


yroken over us and receded. 


see ideals 


from 


the strear: in company with sun 
mers and appie blossoms in every stage 
experimental jresentment. 
In plain words, the decorative ** craze” 
had its day. Amateurs 
in’ where artists 
fhe legitimate adorners of our homes 
breathe a long sigh of relief. The tield 
What happily remain with us 
the stimulating period just past are a 
nore enlightened taste in all these mat- 
ers and a more impartial understanding 
of wsthetic law. Stripped though they are 
of home-made faience and pre-Raphaelite 
crewel-work, our houses bear internal evi- 
dence of a hundred decorative fancies, well 
and ftithy applied. To know 
low to adjust the things we have is of 
far greater value than to know how to 
vearn for those we have not. This nat- 
wally applies to those who have follow- 
ed, as a fashion, what they style ** dee- 
orative art.” 
pecially among women, What a boon has 


no longer 


reep dare not tread. 


s theirs. 


imagined 


To the earnest workers, es 


been 2? Of the various schools es 
in New York, beginning with 
the noble Society of Decorative Art, all 
ave 


not 
tublished 
been successfully and honorably 
maintained, while to reekon up the ben- 
efits they have conferred upon the self 
helpers of our country at large would be 


task of magnitude. The roots of every 


one of these large establishments where 
the decorations of life are considered to 
the exelusion of its necessaries, strike 


deep and far into the soil fed by our na- 
tional industries. 

A few vears ago a little band of artists 
of New York, headed Mr. Louis C. 
Titfany, determined to inaugurate a new 


by 


era in house decoration, where each mem- 
ber of the advisory firm should be a spe- 
cialist of skill and ripe culture. This was 
done; and the results they have brought 
about may, without exaggeration, be call 
ed the first-fruits of the American Renais 
VoL. LXIX.—No. 411.—22 


SOME WORK OF THE “: 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS.” 
sance. Very little was attempted by the 
association to secure the attention of the 
public that throngs and wonders. Their 
work, principally executed to beautify cer 
tain elaborate interiors, las been hurried 
by the owners from work-room or atelier 
into jealous seclusion as soon as it was fin 
The curtain for the Madison Square 
Theatre, decorations for the beautiful inte 
rior of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
for the Union Club House, and for the 
picturesque Veterans’ Room of the Sey 


ished. 


enth Regiment Armory, were almost the 
only exhibits of their industry known to 
New York until the exhibition of 
broideries in the Loan Collection of De 
cember, 1883, held in aid of the Pedestal 
Fund for Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. 
Then was displayed a series of bold and 


ein 


original needle-woven tapestries, before 
Which the artist world paused to do hom 
age, as the most decided advance in needle 
work known to the century. Of this tap 
estry a full deseription will be given far 
ther on. 
ed the artists have been enabled, by 
peated efforts in combinations, through 
advanced skill on the part of their work 
people, and with successful development 
of native continual 
progress in all these departments. In 
their hands wood, metals, glass, mother 


Since the earlier work mention 
re 


industries, to show 


of - pearl, gold silver, canvas, silk, 
*eloth gold and eloth o° frieze.” 
dyes and pigments, threads of silk and 
gold and wool, have been alternately treat 
ed to the action of tool, brush, or needle, 


serge, 


and dismissed bearing unmistakable evi 
dence of their artistic birth-place. 

In this development of combined indus- 
tries it was soon found that the department 
of tapestries and embroideries had assumed 
a character of distinct national and com 
mereial luportance, requiring for develop 
ment certain conditions materially hinder- 
ed by an association for the production 
only of combined forms of decorative work, 
After three years of co-operative study and 
fruitful experiment it was decided, there 
fore, to detach this department of artistic 
needle-work, allowing it to convene anew 
group of artists having taste and gifts es 
pecially adapted to its growth. The ori 
vinal scheme of the enterprise Was contin- 
ued under the name of Louis C. Tiffany 
and Co., its offshoot retaining the imper- 
sonal title of Associated Artists as better 


sof 
i 
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suited to the requirement of an enterprise 
under feminine control. Of these artists 
themselves it is permitted me to say little. 
That the association is directed and in 
spired by Mrs. Wheeler, Miss Dora Wheel 
er, and Miss Emmet is to Ameri 
cans an earnest of the results attainable, 
as well as an explanation of those attain 
ed. And it is pleasant to record here a 
tribute to the progressive excellence of the 
designs furnished by Miss Ida Clark, for 
merly a pupil, and now an active worker 
in the councils of the Associated Artists. 


Rosina 


It is in the blending of art and manu 
facturing industry that we Americans are 
vitally interested, and we shall now see 
how far into this fresh field the footsteps 
of a few brave women have led the way. 
One who is fortunate enough to possess an 
the modest dark green 
portal in East Twenty-third Street: behind 
which the Associated Artists conjure into 


open sesame to 


BORDER OF 


existence so many marvels will at the out 
set be forcibly struck by the facet of the 
growth in American taste making such 
an establishment not only possible, but re- 
munerative. Here, under Mrs. Wheeler's 
inspiring rule, are produced the beautiful 
pieces of embroidery of which this paper 
designs to treat. To deseribe the furni- 
ture, inlay-work, ceilings, wall-papers, 
panellings, parquetry floors, and glass mo- 
sales originating in the fertile brain of Mr. 
Tiffany and his coadjutors in the ateliers 
of Fourth Avenue close by would be a 
chapter apart. 

Now that the reign of stuffs has assert 
ed itself in our homes—when we sigh be- 
fore a yard of imperial yellow damask, 
and caress a bit of plush as a lover might 


the cheek of his fair one, singing them | 


WEAVING DESIGN FOR 
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over like honest Autolyeus with his i; 
caddisses, cambries, lawns, **as they 


it will be a sat 
tion to the unsympathizing to hea 
practical side of this enthusiasm. 


gods or goddesses” 


Remembering the gallant strugele 
during the last twenty vears especial! 
the silk weavers of the United States. 
have tried in the face of so many obsts 
to obtain for their products footing 
imported goods, it is pleasant to recor 
their honor an unqualified success. () 
of the first problems the Associated Ari 
set themselves to encounter was how 
lighten the cost and extend the variety 
silk and woollen stutfs. American 
men have as a rule withheld their pati 
age from American silks; but it is safe to 
say that any one examining the rece; 
products of Connecticut and New Jerse, 
looms, woven to the order of the Asso 


-clated Artists, after designs furnished 


PALACE CAR CURTAINS. 


them, will go away repenting past omis 
sions, and zealous of future purchase 
These fabrics include filmy ** India” silks 
silk sail cloths of great lustre and durabil 
itv, silk canvases, and damasks like those 
in Which Paul Veronese clothed his gold 
en blondes. 

For hangings of all kinds, and for ** pic 
ture” dresses, these materials are not to 
be surpassed. The designs where a pat 
tern is employed are admirable, and the 
tints supplied range from silver white to 
amber, gold, and orange, from blush pink 
to copper and pomegranate, with many 
greens and blues, in some cases intermin 
gled, as in the gown bestowed on Enid by 
Earl Doorm. 

“Where, like a shoaling sea, the lovely blue 

Played into green.” 
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THE DESIGNING-ROOM 


Not satistied, however, with pro 
lucing stuffs to exchange for the 
Jentiful shekels of American plu 
rocracy, the artists have wisely car 
ied their experiments into the 
One result 


re 


of cheap materials. 


sa fabric of raw silk, serving to 
itilize the waste of eosther webs, 
ind dyed in the skein, in’ varied 
tints of the same color, giving it 
when woven all the effect of the 
astern hand-dyed, hand-woven 


stuffs so much admired. This is sold at a 
very moderate price. Chintzes and cottons 
receive as much eare in the design as their 
expensive brocades, and Kentucky jean 
or denim has been known to take upon 
itself the semblance of Oriental drapery 
for wall or door. A sort of dado of this 
homely dark blue stuff (so familiar to the 
eyes of Southern or of Western people in 
the common garments of their negro pop- 
ulation) has been decorated with inter- 
laced rings of chestnut plush, a space on 
the wall with blue and 


above covered 


white striped awning stuff, and the frieze 
painted in reds and pinks above. 


Always 


7 


veal of bells, seattered as if 


design is studied 
with reference to 
woven 
stuff designed by 
Miss Ida Clark for 
the hangings of a 


use. 


palace car has for 
its pattern a 
driven by the 
pled car wheels, and drifting smoke be- 
tween. 

Thus it seen that the esthetic 
housekeeper ambitious to adorn her room 


wind, with a border of cou 


will be 


of state, the modest mother of a household 
who can spare this much and no more for 


t 
AS 
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a thing of beauty in her home, and the | 
fields for the 


embroiderer seeking fresh 
Vagaries of her needle, need no more look 
to sources over sea for their material. 


Embroidery silk, to take the place of 


filoselle, is another industry of this busy 
hive. Brilliant as floss, it is expected that 
in this silk will cost 
ported filoselle. 

To properly classify the methods of em 
broidery used by the Associated Artists | 
have no hesitation in placing at the head 
of the list a needle-woven tapestry illus 


time less than im 


trating a distinctly new departure in dec 
orative needle-work, which will probably 
take the name of the originator, and be 
known to collectors of the future as the 
Wheeler tapestry. A brief history of this 
work, secured to Mrs. Wheeler by letters 
patent both in America and England, may 
prove of interest to my readers. 

For some years past Mrs. Wheeler has 
been experimenting in varieties of stitches 
applied to varieties in material, while aim 
ing to produce an embroidered surface 
which should possess all the softness of 
painting in water-colors, vet have the en 
during quality of ancient hand-wrought 
tapestries. To find a suitable ground for 
such work proved her main difficulty, 
and it was only while standing by the 
Jacquard one day watching the 
progress of a bit of silk-weaving to her 
order, that she observed one portion of 


loom 


the design suggesting the very arrange- 
A dis 
carded remnant of imperfect texture was 
found having the idea still better carried 
out for her purpose. 


ment of threads so long desired. 


This was made to 
serve as a model for the new silk canvas, 
Which was promptly put under way. 

The result is a stuff of three 
shades of color (as, for instance, in the ol- 
ive canvas, black, light 


woven 


ereen, and dark 
green), having a raw silk back, with silk 
warp and face. It effect, 
*laid-work,” or as seen in the 


resembles. in 


grounds of so many old embroideries, as 
well as that variety of decoration recently 
revived under the name of ** Queen Anne’s 
darned-work.” Next followed a series of 
in preserve the 
elasticity of the textile, while allowing 
the introduction of additional warp threads 
Without changing the plane of the surface. 

The method of working this tapestry 
finally adopted may be best understood 
by calling to mind the much-neglected 
domestic art of stocking darning, which, 


experiments stitches to 


many. 


while under the worker's hand can 


in these days of machine-made ho 
has been tossed into the waste-bas| 
oblivion. This homely stiteh is stil] 
in some Turkish embroideries, and 
once made famous by old Flemish 
ers, as well as by those of Italy and ( 
In the Wheeler tapestry the « 
ed threads are carried across eithe: 
woof or warp of the ground accordi: 
the desired effect of texture, and ar 
crossed by a returning thread, as in 
nary basket darning. When finish: 
is difficult even for a practiced eye to « 


icern how they have apparently beco 


incorporated with the stuff. The impr 

sion gained is that of a vignette, whi 

the atmosphere fades into the ground ti 

of the stuff. In many cases the last rane 
of stitches is supplied by using the ray 
elled silk of the original material. 

The general effect of color aimed at i: 
these needle-work pictures is flat, but th: 
artist who continually Gyversees thei 
hol 
resist a suggestion of light or shadow her 
and there, a deepening of tone in the hol 
low of plait or fold, a loving touch of thi 
brush, as it were, supplying the grada 
tions of tint that transform a lifeless sur 
face of needle-work into a spirited por 
traval, as by pigments, of some form o! 
natural beauty. What will no doubt rec 
ommend it to the artistic amateur is that 
there are no fixed rules for the stitches to 
be taken. Wherever, by changing thi 
direction of them, a good etfeet can be ren 
dered, it is done unhesitatingly. But, at 
the same time, experienced workers will 
see how impossible would be the under 
taking of such a labor as one of these tap 


| estries without constant supervision from 
| the eve of a trained artist. 


After the design is sketched upon the 
canvas, a strong outline in silks is sup 
plied, unlike that made with the brush in 
china painting in that it precedes instead 
of finishing the work. The worker is 
supplied with a carefully celored sketeh of 
the subject, and some idea of the labor 
necessary to complete a piece of this tap 
estry may be gained from the fact that 
the ‘‘atmosphere” alone, surrounding a 
breezy nymph now being clothed with 
substance upon the frame, will require to 
perfect it fully four months’ time of a 
steady work-woman. 

The most conspicuous achievement in 
hand-wrought tapestry yet sent out by the 
Associated Artists, and certainly the most 


j 
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TAPESTRY FROM DESIG™ 


important order in needle-work ever exe 
euted in this country, is the Vanderbilt 
set of wall-hangings already alluded to as 
having excited favorable notice in the re- 
cent Loan Collection at the Academy of 
Design. These tapestries, eleven in num 
ber, were executed after designs from Miss 
Dora Wheeler, representing phases of life 
in its holiday aspect. 
of dancing figures: 
neath the curve of a 
from which drop garnered pearls; 
comrade, a creature of the air, summon 
ing birds, which come swiftly at her eall: 


They include 
an Undine seated be 
wave holding a shell, 


her 


BY MISS DORA WHEELER. 


nymphs with musical instruments; amo- 
rini swinging upon ropes of roses, or play 
togeth 
er with a design full of poetic beauty, 
entitled Birth of Psyche.” 


ing at hide-and-seek amid flowers: 


To supplement these tapestries are por 


tiéres and window curtains of a pale green 
ish-white satin, with underlet appliqués of 
other pale-lhued silks, conveying to the sur 
Over this 
is embroidered a prodigal variety of roses 


face a peculiar opaline effect. 


dropping from the stems in their pleni 
Most of these 
roses are drawn from sketches made while 


tude of bloom and color, 


4 


HARPER'S 


DESIGNING FROM A FISH, 


. . ‘ 
on a Winter journey in the South, and are | 


pleasant chronicles of life in the bowery 
haunts of the Carolinas and of Florida. 
The work bestowed on them is no artistic 
sleight of hand, where the needle flies, At- 
alanta-like, across the plain, but is the per- 
fection of close embroidery, the old Opus 
plumarium, or feather-stitch, resembling 
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the overlappin: 
mage of a bird 
This brilliag 
of roses in thei 
ural shape and 
naturally suge 
the much diseu 
question of con, 
tionalizing fhe 
forms the } 
poses of orname 
In the }) 
tice of this asso: 
tion a plant rar 
has to be twisted 
perverted from 4 
lines of beauty co: 
ferred on it by 
ture. When it 
desired to decorats 
given 


for 


design. 


surface, thy 
flower or plant cho 
en is found to be on 
entirely in harmon 
with its surround 
ings. It is placed 
finally only afte 
consideration of it 
in all its relations to 
texture, 
ultimate purpose 
The same nice care 
follows the piece ot 
embroidery to its des 
tination in the home 
And in this connec 
tion I may quote 
some recent sayings 


color, and 


ofadistinguished art 
critic regarding the 
achievements of the 
Their 
has a 
importance 
in the development 
of decorative art, 
which, if we ever 
have it fitly applied 
to our domestic ar 
rangements, must be 
indigenous. The 
and light, manner of 
living and housing ourselves, differ so 
widely from the corresponding condi 
tions in any other country that they can 
never be adequately met except by a dec 
oration which grows up to them and fits 
them. Itis easy to understand that what 
suits perfectly the gray and lightless sky 


association : 
exhibition 
distinet 


conditions of life 
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vland,and the comparative gloom of | bilt, the Associated Artists have completed 
doors, or the system of furnishing | several other important examples of the 
li accords properly with French social Wheeler tapestry, A set of wall panels 
domestic surroundings, will jar with and window eurtains wroueht in opales 

When the American decorator finds cent tints for a London drawing-room 


tone and style, and the women of our were lately shown, before being packed 


ivated society learn that what is * kill for shipment, to a few appreciative friends, 


EMBROIDERED PORTIERE IN FLEUR-DE-LIS 


ing’ on the boulevards is garish on Broad- | A large hanging, arranged from Le Roux’s 
way, we shall have made the first step in painting of the ** Arena” by Miss Ida Clark, 
an escape from artistic provineialism. was exhibited at the Loan Collection: and 
The Associated Artists are helping us to there is now in process of completion at 
this much-to-be-desired end.” the rooms a charming curtain, designed 

Apart from the now famous tapestries by Miss Rosina Emmet, having for sub- 
embroidered for Mr. Cornelius Vander- ject the figure of Ruth carrying a sheaf of 


wheat beneath her arm. The color. 
drapery in this example is extreme] 
tle, andthe hand is tempted to pass « 
ingly over its graceful folds before di 
ing Thomas can be made fairly to by 


that needle, not brush, has brought to 
this wonder. Anotherdelightful exa 

is a study by Miss Dora Wheeles 
nymph and Cupid at a fountain, 

alike in design and color. 

In the department of appliqué eni) 
ery the Associated Artists have origi 
many interesting pieces of work. 
their earliest efforts was a portiére for 
Veterans’ Room of the Seventh Reein 
Armory, made of dull Japanese brocs 
bordered with plush representing leopa 
skin. Upon the main space of the « 
tain are worked square appliqués of 
vet, each one embodying some design s 
gesting the days of knighthood and 
mantic warfare. The intermediate spar 
of the brocade are covered with overl: 
ping rings of steel, to represent a coat 
mail. 

For the solace of those pathetic wander 
ers from home compelled to seek the sli 
ter of a club-house, the artists have inv: 
ed more than one noteworthy piece of de: 
orative embroidery. - Among those at tli 
Union League is a large curtain for thy 
library window. This is made of cloth « 
gold, and is framed in massive  plusli 
Upon the central panel is embroidered 
net, in whose meshes are entangled fist 
with jewelled scales. At intervals tli 
stuff is cut from beneath the fish, leaving 
when the curtain hangs against the liglit 
the effect of an illuminated transparency 

A favorite bit of embroidery is known as 
‘The Sermon.” Ona curtain of ordinary 
brown holland appear appliqué disks con 
taining groups of field flowers, bees. 0) 
butterflies, with connecting traceries of 
silk thread. It was devised as a remind 
er no less than a proof of the fact that 
true art in needle-work depends not upon 
stuffs and mere externals, but upon the 
worker's artistic intuition, This delicate 
admonition is enforeed by the materials 
employed to produce this pleasing result 
in decoration, none of them soaring be 
yond the ranks of ordinary use, or exceed 
ing the possibilities of the humblest worker 

Thus it will be seen that although ap 
pliqué-work in the original form is classed 
among the antiquities of needle lore, the 
Associated Artists have contrived to throw 

REGIMENT ARMORY around it a mantle of originality. In ev 
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SOME WORK OF THE “: 


ease their aim has been so to bring 
ther differing shades and. differing 
ives that the result might be a seale 
olor otherwise unattainable Even 
same tones of the same color have 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS.” 35 


worker oa distinguishing characteristic 
of their productions. 

An attractive corner in the rooms of 
the association is that occupied by the an 
cient dower chests, now made to serve for 


“THE SERMON 


been made to produce a difference in tint 
through the combination of varying tex 
tures. 

And so, in other branches of needle 
work, the artists have continually striven 
to make the development of color schemes 
depending upon the inspiration of the 


storing hoards of thin stuffs used for licht 
er draperies. 


These diaphanous materials seem pecul 
iarly in harmony with poetical designs for 
outline tracery, and are intended to be 
hune against the light, upon the glass of 
vestibule door or drawing-room window 
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ENTRANCE TO BOSTON HARBOR. 


THE GATEWAY OF BOSTON, 
ee you go to sea from New York, 


the uninterrupted expanse of the 
bay is opened to you soon after you leave 
the wharf, and the channel lies across the 
middle of it ina nearly straight line. The 
spaciousness of the harbor is revealed at a 
glance; the few small islands, like Gov- 
ernor’s and Bedloe’s, are close to the ex- 
tremity of the city, and when they are 
passed the course is clear to the Narrows, 
where the wooded and villa-dotted shores 
come so nearly together that a little more 
stretching would unite them, and make a 
circular lake with no other outlets to the 
sea than the East River and Long Island 
Sound and the Kill von Kull. 

The gap in the shores is so narrow, in- 
deed, that any hostile eraft would be com- 
pletely at the merey of the forts, through 
the embrasures of which black-nosed ean- 
non can be seen projecting on both sides, 
and it would not be more than the work 
of an hour to lay across from side to side 
such a barrier of torpedoes as would scat 
ter an invader as chatf before the wind, 
though all the guns should be silent. 

From the Narrows you pass down the 
lower bay, the open expanse of which is 
also unbroken, except by the two small ar 
tificial islands of the quarantine station, 
and at a little distance from the tropical 


looking spit of cedar-tufted white san 
which curves out at Sandy Hook the grea 
ship channel debouches in the blue wate) 
of the Atlantic. 

When you go to sea from Boston, you 
of course miss the activity of traffie and 
the picturesque variety of floating things 
under steam and sail, which may be seen 
in New York, for the commerce of Boston 
is only a trifle compared with that of thi 
metropolis. But you miss more 
these the clear, unobstructed 
water. 

Measured by its coast-line, Boston Har 
bor is probably larger than the upper bay 
of New York, and the effusive local pride 
caring less for accuracy than for the poet 
ical suggestiveness of the comparison, has 
likened it to that rhetorically serviceable 
city, Venice. 

Writing of it in 1634, the author of New 
England Prospects said of it: It is a 
safe and pleasant Harbour within, having 
but one common and safe entrance, and 
that not very broad, there searce being 
roome for 3 ships to come in board and 
board at the same time; but 


than 
reach of 


being once 
within, there is anchorage for 500 ships 
This Harbour is made by a great company 
of Hands, whose high clitfs shoulder out 
the boisterous seas, yet may easily deceive 
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unskillfull Pilote; presenting many 
openings and broad sounds, which 
rd too shallow waters for any ships, 
iwh navigable for Boates and small 
maces. 
fhe islands are not picturesque or in 
esting, however; had they clitfs, or 
ids. or cultivated shores, we should not 
syet the way they deprive Boston Har 
of the splendid unobstructed prospect 
ich New York has. But most of them 
arid and treeless and unadorned, eX 
nt (if these can be regarded as orna 
ents) by the buildings of the charitable 
d reformatory institutions of the city, 
e station of the quarantine officers, and 
depot of light-house supplies. 
Some of them are low and sloping: 
hers present sandy escarpments, fluted 
- the washings of the rain, and protected 
vom What Thoreau ealls the ** nibbling” 
the waves only by a low granite sea 


all. Before the walls were put up the 
sen had eaten up several without showing 


iy appeasement of appetite, leaving no 


thine of them undevoured but a shoal like 


that whieh has a black sepulehral memo 
rial in the beacon known in local tradi 
ion as Nix’s Mate. 


The beacon marks the sunken ruin of 
an island upon which pirates were gib 
beted in the days when the black thag and 
the skull and cross bones were account d 
no less among the terrors of the sea than 
the hurricane. Nix was murdered by 
his mate, and when the latter was exe 
euted he protested his innocence, and pro 
phetically declared that in proof of it the 
island would disappear 

As we go to sea we wind down past 
these islands vestiges of islands 
through a narrow but deep channel. The 
craft we see are mostly coasters, of which 
as many as three hundred are sometimes 
cathered together waiting for the wind; 
the transatlantic traflie is presented 
the weekly Cunarder and the treme ndous 
Liverpool cattle steamers; a bark alive 
with walnut-skinned passengers is towed 
up, inward bound from the Azores, and 
we may cateh the redolence of a Glouces 
ter fishing schooner, with a contented 
erew busying about her sealy and drip 
ping deck. Large ships are not very fre 
quent, but occasionally an East Indiaman 
recalls to us that former glory of the har 


bor when Boston had a large share of the 


erandest commerce of the world, and her 
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wharves were 


manned by Yankee crews 
Harvard and seamen from the 
Gretting the 


eatch of 


Cape. 
farther down 


harbor, 
the 


over slopes the isla 


HARPER’S NEW 


filled with Yankee ships, 


officers from 
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object in view is Fort Warren, 

with its silent armament and flaming 
ner, stands at the very edge of the 
nel. Looking back to the city, we 


that it has almost dissolved in an 


we 
nds 


Malden 


Centre 
Village 


W 


\ Breed Ty 
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BOSTON BAY 


glimpses of a southward range of hills | 


steeped in a restful blue haze, and sprin- 
kled with villages; we pass a solitary lob- 
ster-man tipping his dory over to the gun 
wale as he hands in his pots, and the next 


AND HARBOR, 


of purple and gray, through which the 
| gilt on the State-house dome burns like 
the sun going down in a murky 


cloud ; 
and now, 


turning by a squat screw-pile 
light-house, which looks like an enormous 
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BUG LIGHT—ENTRANCE TO NARROWS 


rantula, and is known to mariners as ‘the Bug,” we have a straight course of about 
mile to the mouth of the harbor. 
Here all disparagement of Boston in comparison with New York must cease. The 


itrance to the great ship channel of the latter port is fully twenty-three miles out at 


ea, and vessels of large draught are exposed to the unchecked force of the Atlantic 
hile they are waiting for the tide. In Boston the bar is within the harbor, and if 
iv Waiting is necessary, it is only in the case of vessels of unusual size, and they ean 
nchor, secure from the storm, under the headlands and within the breakwater which 
nature has erected across the entrance. 
Unlike New York, Boston Harbor has no outer bay; it is an indentation with a 
arrow mouth in the sweeping curve of Massachusetts Bay, and it has no straggling 


estuary, sO that, once out of it, a ship is at sea, and once within it, she is safe, and 
Boreas may puff his cheeks till they crack without hurting her. 
Sloops and schooners can tind their way into the harbor through a northerly pas 
sage called Broad Sound, but for larger vessels the only entrance is 
. that of which we have spoken. — It is seareely more than a mile wide 
At one side of it some pale vellow bluffs, deeply grooved by the rain, 
shoot up perpendicularly to a breezy houseless plateau, the advantages 
of which were recognized in Revolutionary times, as a series of old 
redoubts testify. At the seaward extremity these bluffs terminate in 
Point Allerton, and on the south they slope easily down to the slab 
like crescent of Nantasket Beach, with its reproductions of Coney 
Island architecture and Coney Island diversions. At the other side a 
group of islands form that natural breakwater to which allusion has 
been made, shouldering out the boisterous seas as described by the 


THE HERRING FLEET OFF GREAT BREWSTER 
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author of New England Prospects, and 
although the islands within the harbor 
add little to its attractiveness, these are 
memorably 


rugged 


picturesque in a wild and 

Fight of them are high 
enough out of the water to be habitable, 
and the group includes the Shag Rocks 
and the Graves, which the sea keeps for its 


way. 


own. The largest is the Great Brewster, 
wlhtich is sandy and barren, facing the 
sea with a yellow like the 


bluffs on the opposite shore; the others 


escarpment 


are masses of rock of irregular outline, 
shoved out 
their present position by an ancient 


which were probably into 
sur- 
faces, there are few points in their cireum- 
ference at which a landing can be effected. 
These are the Middle Brewster, the Outer 
Brewster, the Little Brewster, Green Isl- 
and, Calf Island, and Little Calf Island. 
The Little Brewster is the site of the grace- 
ful white pillar of Boston Light, which 
marks the entrance of the harbor for in 


cler, and though they have arable 


ward-bound mariners, and its only occu- 
pants are the keepers with their wives 
and children, The rest of the group are 
uninhabited during the greater part of the 
vear, except by a few lobster-men, who 
have yielded nothing of their primitive 
simplicity to modern influences, and seem 


LOBSTER 


BUOYS 


to be unconscious of the city which frets 
thes 
cared to think of it, a purplish-gray cloud 


and toils so near them, though, if 


would reveal its proximity by day, and : 
dome of pale light by night. 


Along the coast, both north and south, 
the summer boarder and the revelling ex 
cursionist have full sway; 
ing 
tan 


bie hotels vy 

with those at Rockaway and Manhat 

Beach have been built for them, and 
after dark the summer sky is set ablaze by 
the sheaves of rockets exploded for their 
amusement. But the Brewsters and their 
sister islands have been left happily alone 
No ferry or telegraph links them with thi 
mainland, and no wharf is there to make 
landing easy. The only way by which 
they can be reached is in a private boat, 
and when the easterly gales are blowing, 
flinging the surf over the Graves and the 
Shag Rocks, and dashing the spray as high 
as the top of the Middle Brewster, nothing 
can approach or leave them, and the iso 
lation is complete. 

The summer brings only three additions 
to the winter population—a lawyer, a bank 
er, and a marine artist, who are variously 
benefited or become benefactors through 
the seclusion. The lawyer is entirely out 
of the reach of litigious clients, who, if he 
were accessible to carry out their impulses, 


| Mhi Al 


ild precipitate themselves into ac 
is, from which they refrain after 
calmer consideration which his 
nee allows. He tells how one of 
se once called at his office to have 
eed prepared which, if it had been 
cuted, would have caused a loss of 
thousand dollars; but instead of 
ng in his office he was down at the 
ewsters, drinking in ozone—which, 
except tea, coffee, and lemonade, is 

e only thing ever drank there—and 

fore he returned to town his client 

id abandoned the proposed transac- 

m, having perceived the folly of it. 
fle islands may therefore be said to 
uake a benefactor of the lawyer by 
eeping him out of the way of reck- 
ess clients, and by frustrating wune- 
cessary litigation. 

The banker can add nothing to his 
obnoxious millions while sojourning 
ipon them, anc from the point of 
view of those cheerful philosophers 
vio console themselves for the lack 
of wealth by stigmatizing it as an 
evil, he is benefited. But the debt of 
the marine artist to the islands ex 
ceeds that of either of the others, for 
during the few months he is among 
them they supply him with more than 
enough material to occupy him all 
the rest of the year. 

Nature is less variable in her ex 
ternal appearances on land than on 
the sea, Which on a gray day does not 
seem to be the same element as that 
which effervesces and sparkles when 
the sun is shining; the transition from 
light to shadow affects not merely the 
color, but the form and substance, and 
the billows of emerald become with a 
change of cloud inert ridges of lead. 
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CANAL, OUTER BREWSTER 


No place could be better than the islands for observing these 
variations, and very soon after the artist takes possession for 
the summer the rude boards of the studio walls are hidden under 


: the sketches pinned to them of the sea in all its moods 
; broken and ragged, its blackish-green having the sinister effect 
of some concealed tragedy as sunrise puts a red wedge under 
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the inky clouds which droop along the ! 


eastern horizon; now blue and flashing 
with a jocund brillianey, the vessels seoop- 
ing their way through it with a conscious 
sportiveness; and then pallid and vague, 
a phantom sea with ghostly ships. 

The reference to the rude boards of the 
studio walls ought, perhaps, to be explain- 
ed. The isolation of the Brewsters entails 
upon those who enjoy it the sacrifice of 
some conveniences, and compels the util- 
ization of many little things which would 
be disregarded elsewhere. The studio was 
a cow shed originally, but with a great 
window cut in its northern side, opening 
up the Atlantic and the eastern shore as 
far as Gloucester, it is so well adapted to 
its new uses that its prosaic antecedents 
are unthought of, 

The life of the summer visitors is as sim- 
ple as that of the fishermen. The only 
houses on the islands, except the lawyer's, 
are fishermen’s cottages, one of which is 
occupied in its primitive condition by the 
banker, and another by the artist. The 
lawyer and the banker are bachelors, and 
may be seen, frying-pan in hand, attend- 
ing to their own simple wants. But the 
artist is married, and the feminine pre- 
sence has expressed itself in refinements 
which, in contrast with the meagre estab 


HE LIGHT.” 


lishments of the celibates, put the latte: 
on the plane of savages. Her cottage has 
been transformed by dull red and dark 
green paint, and the addition of a piazza 
and hooded dormers, into a cozy littl 
Queen Anne house, and when she comes 
at the beginning of summer a dory load 
ed with household luxuries is towed after 
her. It is usually found, after the diffi 
cult landing has been made, that the piano 
has shipped some water; but when it has 
been pumped out and oiled it serves well 
enough to cheer up the evening after the 
lamps have been lit within, and Boston 
Light can be seen flashing across the chan 
nel, while Minot’s Ledge beams. steadily 
out at sea like a star hung in the south. 

The piazza of the cottage projects over 
a nearly perpendicular cliff, and at high 
water the surf splashes and rattles along 
the base; but as the tide recedes it reveals 
a black and chaotic heap of bowlders, 
bearded by tangles of dark and slippers 
moss. These are jagged enough to pierce 
and tear any unfortunate ship driven upon 
them, but they stretch out to a long bey 
elled ridge with a sharp edge, which, be 
ing higher than they are, would serape 
her bottom out before she could reach 
them. This ridge makes a landing prae 
ticable at the Middle Brewster. 


he Outer Brewster stands outside the 

of the group, and is more rugged than 

of them. 

ked at by disrupting forces that its 

s have become weapons of reprisal, in 

manner that a whipped and overdriven 

tal himself becomes a scourge when 

treatment obliterates his humanity. 

© plainly than if she had used any 

iabetical language, Nature has written 

er these cliffs, No landing here.” The 

stling rocks vaguely remind us of the 

culation position of infantry prepared 

» receive cavalry, when the foot-soldiers 

mich down under their own upright bay- 

nets, Which are as a spiked wall to the 
idvaneing riders. 

But in the northern side of the island 

there is a cove, and in the hope of making 

this aecessible as a harbor of refuge an 


It has been so gashed and 


ittempt Was made some vears ago to cut 
through the rocks which barred the en- 
A eanal of considerable length 
vas exeavated, but the work has never 
finished. No ship would dare to 
steer in a gale for portals so narrow and 
so beset with snares. 

The Outer Brewster is not only the wild- 
est in form, but also the richest in color, 


trance, 


been 


(rreat masses of golden-brown sea-weed 
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oe 


droop alone the water's edge, and above 
this tremulous fringe the rocks are of ya 
ried shades of red. Higher up they are a 
grayish-green and purple, and in the places 
which the surf can not reach grass thrives, 
adding the brilliance of its verdure to the 


other colors. 


Though the largest of the 
islands contains only twenty-five aeres, 


there are pastoral little hollows in some 
of them where the sea is out of sight. and 
for all we can see we might be in some 
upland valley. Cattle are grazing in the 
tall grass among the bowlders. and the 
fishermen have built hanging gardens of 
vegetables upon the step-ladders of rock. 
But on the calmest days, in the centre 
most part of the islands, one can always 
hear the gurele of the water in the steep 
walled caves; odors are blown from the 
tangles of kelp and moss which tingle in 
the nostrils as no land-born breeze ever 
does, and the whistling-buoy off the Graves 
is never silent; even when the 
without a ripple the buoy utters its admo 
nition in a voice of pain, like a tormented 


seas 


spirit murmuring against an irrevocable 
judgment. 

From Telegraph Hill, near the old earth 
works on the sandy cliffs whieh bound 
the opposite side of the entrance to the 
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harbor, we can see all the islands at once. 
It was from this elevation that the vil- 
lagers of Hull saw the smoke and heard 
the roar of the cannon in the bloody en 
gvagement between the Chesapeake and 
the Shannon: and here now, with win 
dows that look far out to sea, is a little 
signal-box in which a vigilant watcher 
with a spy-glass telegraphs all arrivals 
to the city.. From this hill the Brewsters 
seem to be a mnere group of bow lders scat 
tered by a giant hand; but they are so 
distributed that they form a wall across 
the harbor, and leave, as we have said, 
only a narrow gateway for ships of large 
The shallow called 
Broad Sound is open to the northward, 
but it resembles the back door of a gentle- 


tonnage. passage 


man’s residence, and is only used by such 
petty craft as steamers from the provinces 
and coastwise sloops and schooners, while 
all the more distinguished visitors come 
in by the main channel between Telegraph 
Hill and the Little Brewster, or Light- 
house Island. 


The Boston Light is at the very en- 
trance to the channel, and the white shaft 
towers up from its foundations in the red- 
dish-brown rock of the little island like a 


saint in the desert. Its rays are visible 
sixteen miles away—one flash every thir- 
ty seconds, and with the twin lights of 
Thateher’s Island in the northeast and 
Minot’s Ledge to the southward-—an Amer- 
ican Eddystone, pillared in the sea—it de- 
fines the position of the harbor to the ap- 
proaching mariner. 

There has been a light here since 1715, 
for the ‘‘generall benifit to Trade,” but 
the present tower was built in 1783, after 
the destruction of the original building 
by the British as they passed out of the 
harbor. It has been frequently strength- 
ened and altered, and is now in excellent 


| condition. 


The walls are six feet thick 
the base and four feet at the top. The lan 
tern is nearly one hundred feet above t 
cround, and is nearly ten feet in diamete; 
In this glass house a man ean stand wy) 
right, and in the centre of it the illu 
nating apparatus revolves, emitting its 
penetrating flashes at intervals of thirty 
seconds. Under the tower there is a steam 
fog-horn, which splits the air with stento 
ran warnings when the weather is thick 
and between the harsh trumpetings of 
this instrument the ear catches the moni 
ing of the whistling-buoy anchored off thi 
Graves, and the tolling of the bell-buoy 
which floats over the perilous Harding's 
Ledge. 

But the custodians of the light have 
their Lares and Penates enshrined in the 
comfortable house which is connected 
with the tower by a covered passage; and 
when the curtains are drawn over the win 
dows it is cheerful in there, even though 
the channel is choked with ice, and the 
winds blow as if they would rock the pil 
lar with its six-foot walls off its founda- 
tions. Music exerts its soothing spell 
through the medium of an accordion, play- 
ed by Assistant-keeper Gorham ; and some- 
times, when the family join voices in 
‘* Hold the Fort” or ‘** The Sweet By-and 
By,” Keeper Bates, carried away with rapt- 
ure, urgently cries, ‘* B’ar down thar, Ed 
ward; b’'ar down on that instrument!” 
as if the accordion were the pump of a 
sinking ship, and salvation depended on 
the vigor of the performer. 

The keepers occasionally have more ex- 
citing work to do than trimming their 
lamps and rubbing the moisture off the 
panes of glass in the lantern. Bates is 
possessor of the Humane Society's medal. 
He does not wear it on his breast, as bi- 
cycle-riders and roller-skaters wear their 
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it is stowed away somewhere in 


MILES 
rawer, and he does not care to talk 
it it. It is, however, a 
time when the Fanny Pike, of Calais, 
s wrecked on the Shag Rocks, the ledge 
ch extends seaward from the point of 
Little Brewster. 
pieces during a very heavy northeast 
y snow-storm, and, reckless of the tre 


memento of 


She struck and went 


endous sea, Bates put off in a small boat 
rescue her erew, all of whom he saved, 
th the aid of Assistant-keeper Bailey 
id Charles Pochaska, a young fisherman 
longing to the Middle Brewster. 
The occupants of the other islands are 
spster-men, chief among them being old 
furner, who from time immemorial has 
uiled his pots in the waters surrounding 
the Brewsters. The islands seem enchain 
ed by the buoys which mark the spots 
vhere their traps are sunk for the vora 
cious erustacean of the dragonish shape, 
and no object is seen more frequently 
than the solitary lobster-man making his 
rounds in his dory to see what spoils the 
sea has brought him. He takes with him 
a basket or a keg filled with sculpin, that 
and fish, which 
only good for bait, and he has so schooled 
himself to aequiesce in the unalterable 


hideous marrow less Is 


that no curse escapes him when, after 
laborious hauling, he brings the dripping 
snare to the surface empty; nor, on the 
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other hand, does he ceive utterance to any 
feeling of pleasure when the eave like pot 
to full of 
dragged over the tipping gunwale 


as it 
ldo 


is seen be prisoners Is 
not imagine that old Turner ever smi 
his deep-lined visage is puckered with se 
riousness, and though he is not talkative, 
an unexplained pathos speaks out of his 
eves, Which are sereened from the fore 


He has 


been so saturated with salt-water for near 


head by a bristling pair of brows 


ly fourscore vears that he has a half 
pickled appearance, and his beard and the 
eurly locks which still flourish, though 
bleached by 
wet with brine. 


In autumn the surrounding waters are 


age 


and exposure, are always 


brisk with herring, and for a few weeks the 
denizens of the islands ean find occupation 
with the motley fleet which comes to catch 
This helps them a little; and now 
and then they have a chance to earn some 
thing more by piloting out of her difficul 


them. 


lies some vessel which has been caught in 
the mazes of the rocks. 

Winter smites the Brewsters severely ; 
but we prefer that our parting glance at 
them should reveal them as they appear 
onacalm summer evening, when they are 
miasses of purple on a golden sea, and the 
dying light in the west is reflected so brill 
iantly in the east that it seems to be a 
promise of perpetual day. 


ON CALF ISLAND. 
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TRANSCRIPTS FROM NATURE, 


XI. 
SUNSET IN THE NORTH BEHIND PINES 
f AGAtnst the steel-blue sky the pines 
Stand outlined, dark and weird and 1 
Low down, beyond, the sun’s red bal 
Between their forest pillars shines; 
The sunset sky their boughs enfold 
Gleams as in some cathedral old; 
jeyond the pillared nave, o’erhead, 
A window flames with mystic red. 


DRAGON-FLIES. 


Blue as though fallen from the skies, 
The pool dreams in the gorse-clad heath; 
The yellow newts dart swift beneath; 
Above, the wheeling dragon-flies 
Flash in their shining coats of mail, 
Or with spread wings slow float or sail 


Through the windless air: live gems they seem, 
That late in the earth’s bowels did gleam. 


XIII XIV. 


APPROACHING SKYE, FROM THE NORTH, 


The sweeping seas with foam are white. 


The Isle of Mist before us lies, 

Pale as the blue of morning skies 
Ere quickened by the sun’s full might. 
Lo! there Dunvegan’s crags; and there 


MOONLESS NIGHT OFF SKYE.—AUGUST 
The heavens with sprinkled star-dust hang 

Above the phosphorescent sea, 

Where swim medusre luminously, 
Live-pnrple, green. The casual clang 


Of swaying chains within the boat 
Macleod’s Maids, delicately fair; The silence only breaks, save note 
And, shadowed faint in harebell blue, 


Of passing gull, or the dull sound 
The dim Cuchullins haunt our view. 


IN THE FENS.—SUMMER. 


Broad, deep, and still the salt creeks twisting flow 
Jetween the long green flats, where to and fro 
The water-weeds wave sluggishly, and where 
Amid the beds of flag the shy coot’s lair 

Is hidden, and the wild-ducks swim unseen; 
And in the stagnant pools, o’ergrown with green 
And vegetable slime, the water-rats 

Swarm thick; and in the lower flats 

And salter oozing tide whole clouds of shrimps 
Flicker and vanish, and in one short glimpse 
The tlounders dart from sight in troubled sand. 
And far across the wide expanse of land 
Miraculously green the pastures reach, 

O’er which the plovers call and curlews screech 
In the fresh wind, and the fat oxen low 
Hock-deep within the grasses, where these grow 
Cool, rich, with green and purple seeded plumes, 
Sweet-smelling, where the samphire blooms, 
And the sea-poppies wave, and the wild thyme; 
And where the sheep bells make a pleasant rhyme 
All day; and underneath the fresh blue sky 
The fledgeling sea-birds learn to wheel and fly. 


Where whales blow o’er yon herring ground 
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SUNSET IN THE NORTH BEHIND PINES 
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ANTELOPE HUNTING 


F all the numerous species of large | 
game to be found in the far West, there 
is none whose pursuit furnishes grander 
sport to the expert rifleman than the ante- 


lope (Atilocapra americana). His habi- 
tat being the high open plains, he may be 
hunted on horseback, and with a much 
greater degree of comfort than may the 
deer, elk, bear, and other species which 
inhabit the wooded or mountainous dis- 
tricts. His keen eyesight, his fine sense 


IN MONTANA. 


of smell, his intense fear of his natural 
enemy, man, however, render him the 
most difficult of all game animals to ap 
| proach, and he must indeed be a skillful 
hunter who can get within easy rifl 
range of the antelope, unless he happeus 
to have the circumstances of wind and lie 
of ground peculiarly in his favor. When 
the game is first sighted, even though it be 
one, two, or three miles away, you must 
either dismount and picket your horse, 
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ind cover in coulee or draw, 
re you can ride entirely out of sight 
he quarry. But even under such fa- 
ible cireumstances it is not well to at- 
pt to ride very near them. Their sense 
iearing is also very acute, and should 
iv horse’s hoof or shoe strike a loose 
<, or should he snort or neigh, the 
ne is likely to catch the sound while 
ui are vet entirely out of sight and far 
ay, and when you finally creep cau- 
uisly to the top of the ridge from which 
you expect a favorable shot, you may find 
the game placidly looking for you from 
the top of another ridge a mile or two 
farther away. 


some 


But we will hope that vou are to have | 


better luck than this. To start with, we 
will presume that you are an expert rifle 
man; that you are in the habit of making 
eood seores at the butts; that at S00, 900, 
and 1000 yards you frequently score 200 
to 210 out of a possible 225 points. 
will also suppose that you are a hunter of 
some experience; that you have at least 
killed a good many deer in the States, but 
that this is your first trip to the plains. 
You have learned to estimate distances, 


however, even in this rare atmosphere, | 


and possess good judgment as to windage. 


You have brought your Creedmoor rifle | 


along, divested, of course, of its Venier 
sight, wind-gauge, and spirit-level, and in 
their places you have titted a Beach com- 


bination frontsight and Lyman rear sight. | 


Besides these you have the ordinary open 
step sight attached to the barrel just in 
front of the action. This 
arm for antelope hunting; 


well. 


We camped last night on the bank of a 
clear, rapid stream that gurgles down from | 
the mountain, and this morning are up 
long before daylight, have eaten our break- 
fasts, saddled our horses, and just as the 
gray of dawn begins to show over the low, 
flat prairie to the east of us we mount, 
The wind is | 


and are ready for the start. 
from the northeast. 


skirt the valley in which we are camped 


In or just beyond these we are very likely 
to find antelope, and they will probably 
be coming toward the creek this morning 


for water. 


We put spurs to our horses and gallop 


We | 


is not the best | 
a Winchester | 
Express with the same sights would be 
much better; but this will answer very 


That suits us very 
well, for in that direction, about a mile 
away, there are some low foot-hills that 
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away. A brisk and exhilarating ride of 


ten minutes brings us to the feot-hills, 
and then we rein up, and ride slowly and 
cautiously to near the top of the first one. 
Here we dismount, and, picketing our 
ponies, we crawl slowly and carefully to 
the apex. By this time it is almost fully 
daylight. We remove our hats, and peer 
cautiously through the short, scattering 
grass on the brow of the hill. 

Do you see anything ? 

No; nothing but prairie and grass. 

No? Hold! What are those small, 
gray objects away off vonder to the left? 
I think I saw one of them move. And 
now, as the light grows stronger, I can 
see white patches on them. Yes, they are 
They are busily feeding, and we 
may raise our heads slightly and get a 
more favorable view. One, two, three 
| there are five of them—two bucks, a doe, 
|andtwo kids. And you will observe that 
they are nearly in the centre of a broad 
| stretch of table-land., 
| ‘* But,” you say, ‘*may we not wait here 
a little while until they come nearer to 
us 

Hardly. You see they are intent on get- 
ting their breakfast. 
| frost on the grass, which moistens it sufli- 


antelope. 


There is a heavy 


ciently for present purposes, and it may 
be an hour or more before they will start 
for water. It pay wait 
long, for we shall most likely find others 
within that time that we can get within 
range of without waiting for them. So 
you may as well try them from here. 

Now your experience at the butts may 
serve vou a good turn. After taking a 
eareful look over the ground, vou estimate 
the distance at 850 yards, and setting up 
| your Beach front and Lyman rear sights, 
| vou make the necessary elevation. There 
is a brisk wind blowing from the right, 
and you think it necessary to hold off 
about three feet. We are now both lying 
prone upon the ground. You face the 
game, and support your rifle at 
shoulder by resting your elbows on the 
ground. The sun is now shining bright- 
ly, and you take careful aim at that old 
buck that stands out there at the left. At 
the report of your rifle a cloud of dust 
rises from a point about a hundred yards 
this side of him, and a little to the left, 
you have underestimated 


won't us to so 


your 


showing that 


both the distance and the foree of the 
wind—things that even an old hunter is 
liable to do occasionally. 


| 
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AN EARLY MORNING 


We both lie close, and the animals have 
not yetseen us. They make a few jumps, 
and stop all in a bunch. The cross-wind 
and long prevent them from 
knowing to a certainty where the report 
comes from, and they don't like to run 
just yet, lest they may run toward the 
danger instead away from it. You 
make another half-point of elevation, hold 
a little farther away to the right, and try 
themagain. This time the dirt rises about 
twenty feet beyond them, and they jump 
v direction. That was certainly a 
close call, and the bullet evidently whistled 
uncomfortably close to several of them. 
They are now thoroughly frightened. You 
insert another cartridge, hurriedly draw a 
bead on the largest buek again, and fire. 
You break dirt just beyond him, and we 
can’t tell for the life of us how or on which 
side of him your bullet passed. It is as- 
tonishing how much vacant space there is 
round an antelope, anyway. This time 
they go, sure. They have located the puff 
of smoke, and are gone with the speed of 
the wind away to the west. But don't be 
discouraged, my friend. You did some 


distance 


of 


in eves 


CALL. 


clever shooting, some very clever shoot 
ing, and a little practice of that kind wi 
enable you to score before night. 

We go back to our horses, mount, and 
gallop away again across the table-land 
A ride of another mile brings us to thi 
northern margin of this plateau, and to a 
more broken country. Here we dismount 
and picket our horses again. We ascend 
a high butte, and from the top of it wi 
can see three more antelope, about a mil: 
to the north of us; but this time they are 
in a hilly, broken country, and the wind 
is coming directly from them to us. We 
shall be able to get a shot at them at short 
range. So we cautiously back down out 
of sight, and then begins the tedious pro 
cess of stalking them. We walk brisk! 
along around the foot of a hill for a quar 
ter of a mile, to where it makes a turn 
that would carry us too far out of our 
course. We must cross this hill, and aft 
er looking carefully at the shape and lo 
cation of it, we at last find a low point in 
it where by lying flat down we can craw! 
over it without revealing ourselves to the 
game. It is a most tedious and painful 


e of work, for the ground is almost 
-ered with cactus and sharp flinty rocks, | 
| our hands and knees are terribly lac- 
ted. But every rose has its thorn, and 
wily every kind of sport has something | 

pleasant connected with it occasional: | 

and our reward, if we get it, will be 
orth the pain it costs us. With such | 
efleetions and comments, and with fre- 
quent longing looks at the game, we kill | 
time till at last the critical part of our 
wk is done, and we can arise and de 
second in a comfortable but cautious walk 
nto another draw. 

This we follow for about two hundred | 
yards. until we think we are about as near | 
our quarry as we can get. We turn to | 

e right, cautiously ascend the hill, re- 
move our hats, and peer over, and there, 


sure enough, are our antelope quietly | 
erazing, utterly oblivious to the danger 

that threatens them. They have not seen, 

ieard, or scented us; so we have ample 

time to plan an attack. You take the | 
standing shot at the buck, and together 

we will try and take care of the two does 

ifterward. At this short distance you 

don't eare for the peep and globe sights, 

and wisely decide to use the plain open 

ones. This time you simply kneel, and 

hen edge up until you can get a good 

clear aim over the apex of the ridge in 

this position. The buck stands broadside 
to vou, and at the crack of your rifle | 
springs into the air, and falls all in a 
heap, pierced through the heart. 

And now for the two does. They are | 
flving over the level stretch of prairie | 
with the speed of an arrow, and are al- | 
most out of sure range now. You turn | 
loose on that one on the right, and I will | 
look after the one on the left. Our rifles | 
crack together, and little clouds of dust 
rising just beyond tell us that. though we 
have both missed, we have made close calls. 
[ put in about three shots to your one, | 
owing to my rifle being a repeater, while | 
you must load yours at each shot. At my | 
fourth shot my left-fielder doubles up and | 
goes down with a broken neck; and al- | 
though you have fairly ‘‘set the ground 
afire’’—to use a Western phrase—around 
your right-fielder, you have not had the 
good fortune to stop her, and she is now 
out of sight behind a low ridge. 

But you have the better animal of the 
two, and have had sport enough for the 
first morning. We will take the entrails 
out of these two, lash them across our 
23* 
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horses behind our saddles, go to camp, 
and rest through the heat of the day; for 
this September sun beams down with great 
power in mid-day, even though the nights 
are cool and frosty. 

And now, as we have quite a long ride 
to camp, and as we are to pass over a 
rather monotonous prairie country en 
route, 1 will give you a point or two on 
flagging antelope, as we ride along, that 
may be useful to you at some time. Fine 


| sport may frequently be enjoyed in this 


way. If you ean find a band that have 
not been hunted much, and are not fa- 
miliar with the wiles of the white man, 
you will have little trouble in decoying 
them within rifle range by displaying to 


| them almost any brightly colored object. 


They have as much curiosity as a woman, 
and will run into all kinds of danger to 
investigate any strange object they may 
discover. They have been known to fol 
low an emigrant or freight wagon with a 
white cover several miles, and the Indian 
often brings them within reach of his ar- 
row or bullet by standing in plain view 


wrapped in his red blanket. A piece of 
bright tin or a mirror answers the same 
purpose on a clear day. Almost any con- 


spicuous or strange-looking object will at- 
tract them: but the most convenient as 
well as the most reliable at all times is a 
littie bright red flag. 

In the fall of 1881 I was riding down 


| the Yellowstone River in company with 


my friends Huffman and Conley, on our 
return from a hunting expedition to the 
Big Horn Mountains. While passing 
over a piece of high table-land overlook 
ing a portion of the valleys of the Yellow- 
stone River and Big Poreupine Creek we 
met a couple of hunters, who told us that 
a large herd of buffaloes were grazing 
on the Big Poreupine about fifteen miles 


| from us; and knowing that antelope are 


nearly always found hanging on the out- 
skirts of every herd of buffaloes, we at once 
began to scan the country with our glass- 
es in search of them. We were soon re- 
warded by seeing a number of small white 
specks on the dead grass away up the Por- 
cupine that seemed to be moving. We 
rode toward them at a lively gait for per 
haps a mile, and stopped to look again. 
From this point we could easily identify 
them. although they still seemed to be 
about the size of jack-rabbits. We again 
put spurs to our horses, and rode rapidly 
to within a mile of them, when we picket- 
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ed our animals in a low swale, took out 
our “antelope flag’—a piece of scarlet- 
colored calico about half a yard square 

attached it to the end of my wiping stick, 
and were ready to interview the antelopes. 


plain view of the game, and planted the 
Hag. The breeze spread it out, kept it 
fluttering, and it soon attracted their at 
tention, 
their curiosity to a degree that rendered 
them restive, anxious, uneasy, and they 
seemed at once to be seized with an insa- 
tiable to find out what it was. 
Hlutfman went to the top of another ridge 


desire 


and Conley crawled into a hollow on the 
left, so that we three formed a half-cirele, 
into Which we intended, if possible, to de- 
coy the game. 

When they first discovered our flag 
they moved rapidly toward it, sometimes 
breaking into a trot. But when they had 
covered about half the distance between 
us and their starting-point they began to 
grow suspicious, and stopped. They cir- 
cled around, turned back, and walked a | 
few steps, then paused and looked back at 
the, to them, mysterious apparition. But 
they could not resist its magic influence. | 
Again they turned and came toward us, 
stopped, and gazed curiously at it. The 
old buck that led the herd stamped impa- 
tiently, as if annoyed at his inability to | 
solve the mystery. They walked cau- 
tiously toward us again down an incline 
into a valley which took them out of sight 
of the flag. 

This, of course, rendered them still more 
impatient, and when they reached the top | 
of the next ridge they were running. But 
as soon as the leader caught sight of the | 
flag again he stopped. as did the others in 
turn when they came in sight of it. They 
were not more than a hundred yards from 
me, and were still nearer to my friends. 
two bucks, 
Their position | 
was everything we could wish, and though | 
we might possibly have brought them a 
few yards nearer, there was a possibility 


There were seven in the band 
three does, and two kids. 


of their scenting us even across the wind, 
which, of course, we had arranged to have 
in our favor, and I decided that rather 
than run the risk of this and the conse 
quent stampede, [ would open on them 
where they were. It had been arranged | 
that | was to begin the entertainment, and | 
drawing a fine bead on the white breast | 


| of the old buck, I pulled. Huffman’s a 


This bit of colored ragw excited | 


| cottonwoods on the 


| ahill toward a herd of antelope. 


| some weaker victim. 
|out of sight, the older members of thi 


| large, handsome greyhounds. 
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Conley’s rifles paid their compliment: 
the pretty visitors at almost the sani 
stant, and for about thirty seconds thy 


after we fanned them about as vigoro) 
I crawled to the top of a ridge within | 


as ever a herd was fanned under sin 
circumstances. The air was full of | 
en missiles, and the dry dust raised uw 
and around the fleeing quarry. Cloud 
smoke hung over us, and the distant | 
echoed the music of our artillery, until | 
last white rump disappeared amone { 


river-bank. 


| the smoke of battle cleared away, and 
| looked over the field, we found that 
to my right, and some distance in advance, | 


had not burned our powder in vain. 


, of the little fellows, two bueks and thoye 


does, had fallen victims to their curiosity 
The two fawns had, strangely enough, 
escaped, probably because they, being so 
much smaller than their parents, were les 


exposed, 


I once saw a coyote sneak from behind 
Instantly 
there wasa grand rush of all the adult nreni 


| bers of the band, male and female, toward 


the intruder, and when they had gotten 


| front of the kids they stopped, with bristl: 
| erect, ears thrown forward, and heads Jo 


ered, presenting a most warlike and by 
ligerent appearance. The coyote, wher 
he saw himself confronted with this solid 
phalanx, suddenly stopped, eyed his oppo 


nents fora few moments, and then, appar 


/ently overawed at the superiority of num 
| bers and warlike attitude of his intended 


prey, slunk reluctantly away in search ot 


When he was wel 


band turned to their young, caressed then 


| and resumed their grazing. 


The speed of the antelope is probably 
not excelled by that of any other anima! 
in this country, wild or domestie, except 


| the greyhound, and in fact it is only the 
| finest and fleetest of these that ean pull 
| down an antelope in a fair race. 


In the little village of Garfield, Kan 


| sas, there lived a man some years ago 
| the proprietor of a hotel—who had two 


pet antelopes. The village dogs had sey 
eral times chased them, but had always 
been distanced. One day a Mexican 
came to town who had with him two 
Immedi- 
ately on riding up to the hotel he saw the 
antelopes in the yard, and told the propri 
etor, gruffly, that he had better put *‘them 
critters” in the corral, or his dogs would 
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€ wuessed 


them. The proprietor said h 


‘eritters’ were able to take care of 
nselves, especially if the dogs did not 
‘ingupon them unawares. This arousea 
Mexican’s ire, and he promptly of- 
ed to wager a goodly sum that his dogs 
vuld pull down one or both of the an 
ypes within a mile. 
epted, the stakes deposited, and the an- 
turned the street, and the 
ereaser”’ told his dogs to ‘‘take *em.” 


The challenge was 


pes into 

The dogs sprang at the antelopes, but 
the latter had soon reached a vacant lot 
They started otf down 
For a distance of four miles 


across the street. 
the river. 
the river-bottom was an open prairie, and 
As the quartette sped 
over this grand natural race-course, the 
le populace of the town turned out en 
to the 

souted, and ladies waved their handker- 
Betting was rife, the natives offer- 
ing two to one on the antelopes, the Mexi 
ean and the few other strangers in town 
It was nip and tuck, 
neither animals gaining nor losing per- 
ceptibly, and when at last the four went 
round a bend in the river four miles away, 
and were hidden by a bluff, the game was, 
is nearly as could be seen by the aid of 
good field-glasses, just about the same dis 
tance ahead of the dogs as when they left 
town. 


is level as a floor. 


Who 


iaSSe see race. Men and boys 


ehiels. 


being eager takers. 


Some hours later the dogs returned, so 
tired they could scarcely walk. The Mex- 
ican eagerly looked for hair on their teeth, 
and although he could find none, was con- 
fident that his dogs had killed the ante- 
lopes. A mounted expedition to search 
for the careasses and settle the question 
was agreed upon, but as it was too near 
night to start when the dogs returned, it 


THE MANOR-HOlT 


I.—THE SHAPE. 

HE sky is a dull gray, so low that the 

mass of heavy cloud seems as if it 
might touch the chimneys of the old man- 
or-house; yet a keen wind is blowing, a 
wind which rushes along the galleries at 
the back of the manor-house, and shakes 
both the narrow casements of the lower 
gallery and the circular lights in the gal 
lery overhead. The blasts are so violent 
that it seems as if the small diamond 
shaped panes might soon be whirled out 
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Was arranged to go in the morning. But 
when the parties got up the next morning 
thes found the antelopes quietly frazil 
in the hotel vard 


The Mexican left town 
in disgust, followed by his lame,sore-footed 
‘never seed 
no varmints run like them things did.” 


dogs, and muttering that he 


The antelope, one of the brightest and 
most graceful and beautiful of all our 
Western game animals, is fast disappear- 
ing from our broad plains, owing to the 
ceaseless slaughter of it that is carried on 
by ‘skin hunters,” Indians, ** foreign no- 
blemen,”’ to this 
country year after year and spend the en- 


and others who come 
Thousands of 
them are killed every summer by this lat 
ter class, and left to rot where they fall, not 
a pound of meat, a skin, or even a head be 
ing taken from them. I have seen with 
my own eyes this butchery earried on for 


tire summer in hunting. 


years past, and know whereof | speak 
Nearly all the Territories have stringent 
laws intended to prohibit this class of 
settled 
countries the provisions for enforcing 


slaughter, but in these sparsely 


them are so meagre that these men vio 
late them day after day and year after 
year with impunity. This is one of 
instanees in which prohibition does not 
prohibit. And what I have said of the an 
telope is true of all the large game of the 
great West. The buffalo, elk, deer, mount 
ain-sheep, ete., 


the 


slaughtered by 
tenfold faster 
And the time 
when all these noble 
extinet. The sportsman 
or naturalist who desires to preserve a 


are being 
the thousands every year 
than the natural increase. 
is near, very near, 
species will be 


skin or head of any of them must procure 
it very soon or he will not be able to get 
it at all. 


JSE OF KERSUEL, 


lof their jeadings into the river below. 
The old house is built at the end of a lofty 
ridge, so that the ascent to it is gradual 
from the far-otf road; but the descent to 
the river in the deep wooded valley in the 
rear is precipitous, and makes a natural 
1 fortified in 
front, and boasting an overgrown moat 


defense. The house, thoug] 
and draw-bridge and a rusty porteullis, is 
only defended behind by the absence of 
doors or any openings in its massive old 
wall. There no windows till 


are you 
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reach the galleries outside the bedrooms 
of the second and third floors. 
Even these windows are small and in 


frequent, and the light fades quickly in | 


this dull February weather, so that the 
long low gallery is dreary and gloomy: 


it has not even the sullen flow of the dark | 


river to break its stillness; only now and 
then the hoot of an owl sounds in the lofts 
overhead. At the farthest end is a door 
with a flight of steps leading to it. This 
door opens suddenly, and a girl, wrapped 
in a cloak, with a hood pulled over her 
face, comes down the steps, and hurries 
rapidly along the gallery till she has pass- 
ed the last door leading into it; then she 
goes down two more steps at its farther 
end on to a square stair-head at the top of 
the great staircase, which does not go be- 
yond this floor: the upper gallery is reach- 
ed by spiral flights of stone steps in the 


curious little tourelles at the angles of the | 


old house, 

As the girl steps out on to the broad 
landing, a bat skims across it, and almost 
touches her cheek. 

* Ah!’ and with a shriek of dismay she 
flies down the rickety, uneven steps, cross 
es the huge earthen-tloored hall, and van 


ishes through a door below the stairease | 


leading to the numerous passages at the 
back of the house. 


It leads, too, by a passage on one side, | 


into the garden on the terrace that bor 
ders the steep hill; but before she can 


reach the end of the passage which inter- | 
venes between the hall and this side en- | 


trance her way is stopped. 

A short, square-faced woman stands fin- 
gering her many-striped apron; she wears 
a black gown, the armholes of which are 
bordered with broad black velvet, a cap 
of plain white muslin, which frames in a 
sunburned face with sad blue eyes, and 
then hangs down behind in two broad 
white tails. When the girl reaches her 
she smiles, and stands aside to let her pass. 

Marguerite, [ have been so fright- 
ened! <A bat flew nearly in my face!” 

“A bat! Is that all? You looked so 
seared, Ma'm’selle Genevieve, that I did 
not know what you might not have been 
seeing!” 

Geneviéve shivers, and then looks over 
her shoulder. ** Marguerite! as if this 
house were not dismal enough in itself! 
This is the third time you have hinted at 
apparitions, and yet you vowed to me 
that there is not one room haunted in the 


house. However, I have no faith in si 
nonsense.” 
| Marguerite looks uneasy. She st 
both hands into the large pockets in fry 
her apron. ‘*Come into the kitely 
mademoiselle, and see the fish that Li: 
has just brought in; you have not se 
such big ones since you came hor 
Come, mademoiselle.”’ 
Marguerite waddles down a si T 
ing out of the ‘passage, and Genevii 
follows into a long low room. with 
rack overhead, in whieh are bacon 
skins of lard, a good store of herbs 
cheese, and at one end a pile of fre 
made galettes. On the table below 
;open basket half full of brown speck|: 
| trout. 
| ‘Yes, they are fine’—but 


Geneviey 


speaks as if she is thinking of sony 
| thine else. Then cong close to the oper 
| hearth, she bent down and warmed he; 
| hands at the cheerful blaze of the favots 
| piled up between huge dogs. ** Oh, Mai 
| guerite,” she says, 


I am so weary of this 
winter life! I begin to hate Kersuel.” 

The woman's sad face seems to gro 
| sadder and longer. ** Mademoiselle must 
try against such feelings,” she says, sol 
emnly; ‘‘for she will always have to liv: 
at Kersuel.” 

Genevieve shakes her head with 
much energy that the hood falls baek and 
shows her face. It is very remarkabl 
| there is beauty in it, but the first thought 
it suggests is that it is different from any 
| other face, there is in it so much delicacy 
| of outline, so much power of expression; 
| the skin is clear and colorless, except that 
the temples show a creamy white where 
the soft dark brown hair leaves them; but 
| the fine well-marked eyebrows and large 

deep-colored eyes are full of life and feel 

ing. The eyes are indefinable—gray and 

green and brown and vellow, all mellowed 

into a tender velvet-like lustre that has no 
| dry hardness in it; the brillianey is liquid, 
softened by long dark lashes. Now, as 
| she looks at Marguerite, there is protest in 
/them and in every line of the expressiv« 
face. 


‘*You are quite wrong. Grandmothe 
will not stay here next winter; she will 
have got well, and then she will go to 
| Paris again, and the old house will be 
shut up for the winter. It is a dear old 
place in the summer, but I had no notion 
) it was so wretched in winter: it is only 
| fit for bats and rats now. You have the 
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ive carved oak wardrobe on one side, and 
e box bedstead fixed into the wall oppo- 
but those 
oms upstairs are so eerie when it gets 
shivers. ‘IT hate that gal- 


“This is cozy enough: 


rk —she 
** Mademoiselle must learn to love the 
ad plac 


al 


e: she used to be happy here, and 
Madame has 
to me, Mademoiselle Genevieve will 


ways to be her home. 


uid 


and die at Kersuel.” 
Genevieve stamps her foot—for Mar- 
ierite’s face is full of reproof—and then 
shedanees round the kitchen table. 
ive such an old goose! you never reflect. 
(of course L used to like Kersuel; I liked 
the convent well enough, but [ liked holi- 
days better; and I only came to Kersuel 
holidays, and remember I was only 
summer-time. 


here 


in 
el] that this is grandmother's first win- 
ter in the old place.” 
Marguerite shakes her head. ‘* Pardon, 
Long ago, when madame 
as young, she and Monsieur De Kersuel 
And 
Monsieur Georges too, for that matter.” 
A faint color flickers into the girl's face. 
You have told me that before, Mar- 
cuerite. 


mademotselle. 


spent more than one winter here. 


Georges must be very old, if he was here 
so long ago.” 

Marguerite looks stitf and sad again. 

mademoiselle, Monsieur Georges 
isnot so old. He is many years younger 
than madame.” 

Genevieve’s dark eyes are fixed on the 
old servant, but she is not thinking of her. 

Marguerite 


has been her nurse 
since 
suel, and she is accustomed to tyrannize 
over the old woman. 


** Marguerite,” she says, suddenly, ‘*be- 


cause you knew me when I was a baby | 


you think Tam a child still. Now open 
your eyes, old woman, and look at me well. 


Tam quite grown up, and [ insist on know- | 


ing the exact age of Monsieur Georges.” 

Marguerite looked still more sad. 

‘*[T will tell mademoiselle, because she 
will soon judge for herself. Monsieur 
Georges is fifty years old. Yesterday Ma- 
dame told me that many weeks ago, when 
lirst she became ill, she sent for Monsieur 
Kersuel: he will soon be here. 
made me very sad.” 


best of it here’—the girl is looking at the | 


She kissed first one, then the other, sun- 
burned cheek. ** But why are you special- 
ly sad about Monsieur Georges’s arrival ? 
—it is my atfair, not yours.” 

Color tlashed into Marguerite’s blue 
eyes, and across her sunburned cheeks. 

Tt is mademoiselle who does not think 
now,” ‘Does she think that 
madame would ask her nephew to take 


she said. 


| so long and expensive a journey unless 


| she felt it was necessary he should come 


and see her 
| should be here 7” 


Vou | 


You know very | 


It appears to me that Monsieur | 


ever | 
1e came an orphan baby to Ker- | 


This has | 


he 


at least that 
She sighed and put her 


necessary 


apron to her eves. 

Genevieve stood in shoeked silence, she 
turned very pale, and her lips trembled. 

‘For Heaven's sake, Marguerite, speak 
plainly. Can you mean that my darling 
grandmother is dangerously ill, and that 

that she sends for this man to Oh, 
Marguerite, you can not have known this 
all this time, and not have told me!” 

The old servant 
her eves. 


has left off wiping 

*T have known it more than 
a month, but madame did not wish made 
moiselle to know, and she will be angry 
if she hears that [ have told.” 

|} ‘She will never know that, but 

said my grandmother is so very ill ? 


who 
Oh, 
| Marguerite, the doctors are often wrong.” 
| And all the while she says this, hints 
and convictions are thronging to be list- 
ened to by the unwilling mind of Gene- 
vieve. How changed she found her 
grandmother when she arrived just before 
| Christmas; and did she not look mournful 
| when she said, ‘I shall never see Paris 
again!” 

‘*Her complaint is mortal, mademoi- 
selle, and she knows it: but she has said 
to me, * Do not tell the child, Marguerite ; 
her bright face does me so much good, I 
could not bear to see a cloud on it.’” 

Marguerite wipes her eyes again. 

Genevieve does not cry; her heart feels 


| like a great lump, as if it must choke her; 
| she does not speak. 

‘* Yes, yes,” the old servant says. ‘“‘It 
was just in gray weather like this that 
Madame 
was in the gallery, but she did not think of 
his death till she got the warning.” 

** Marguerite!” the girl speaks, solemn- 
ly. ‘*Whatis this warning? You have 
spoken of it before, but [ would never list- 
en, 


Monsieur Kersuel passed away. 


Tell me, does it really come when a 


| Kersuel dies, or is it a fable 7” 
“You are always sad, you dear old | 
thing!” 


| Marguerite shrugs her shoulders. Is it 
| likely that I should repeat fables to ma 
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must 


She 


demoiselle at such a time as this ? 
my mistress now, mademoiselle. 
not till the warning has 
been sent her voice sinks toa whis 


will pass 
>and” 
per “at will be sent to you, mademol 
selle: 


the shape can only be seen by one 
of the Kersuel blood!” 


I.—AN APPARITION, 


Marcuerite departed, leaving the young 
lady standing by herself beside the broad, 
open hearth. 

Genevieve was full of 
jested secretly at the old 


She had 
servants super 
stition: but this was a new idea, and she 
could not manage to laugh at it. 
looked round, and she thought the kitchen 
was, after all, not so cozy as she had fan 
cied it farthest the 
fire were very shadowy in the waning 
light, and that huge wardrobe looked full 


awe, 


She 


The corners from 


of mystery; so did the closely drawn cur- 
tains of the bedstead in the wall, and the 
earved beneath it, for all the 
world like the tomb of Ginevra. 


oak chest 
“The garden is the only place fit to 
; The girl pulled her hood over 
her head, and made her way through the 


stay 


passages to the terraced garden. 

Three grassed banks, one above anoth 
er, separated the garden plots and the 
them, and this 
division made the garden seem larger than 


clumps of shrubs behind 
it really was. Perhaps because in her 
summer holidays she had chiefly lived out 
of-doors, ¢ tenevieve loved this garden, and 


spent all her spare moments there. Tn | 


one corner, 


led down to the bottom of the steep hill, 
the high-road, was a summer-lhouse—deso 
late enough now that the roses and clema- 
tis that made its summer loveliness were 
leafless; but an evergreen honeysuckle 
still spread a sort of screen on one side, 


and the stone bench and table were al- | 


ways there. Genevieve walked up and 
tired of the view into the valley, and then 
she eame and rested herself on the stone 
bench. 

‘Fifty vears old,” she said to herself; 
and then it seemed wicked to dwell on 
such a thought. Could Marguerite have 
spoken truly, and was her grandmother 
dying? 

Genevieve’s heart ached. 

Every complaining thought, every petu 
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near a flight of steps which | 


| was full of tlowers and fruit. 


back and weighed like lead on the © 
heart. 
in sight of the parting so soon to « 
Genevieve felt that she would give a] 

could be asked of her to atone for th 


They were not many, but just 11 


to blot them out.from the memory of | 


grandmother. 


How little the voung know of a pare 


| love till they too become parents! HH 
| true it is that nochild ean ever measure { 


endurance and forbearance of a mothe 
love! 

Madame Kersuel, lying now on a co 
in her own room, and hearing from M 
enerite how Genevieve shrank from 
duliness of the old house, 
herself. 


sighed softly to 
**T have been selfish to bring t 
sweet child here at this time: IT eould ha 
died in Paris.” 

If her grandmother had been we 
Genevieve would not have so dreaded 4 


Ve 


dark hours at the old manor-house. 4}; 
nature she was brave and light-hearted 
but though she Madame De K 

suel, there was little intimacy betwee 
them. 
age, and her lameness had always kept 


loved 
The old lady Was very old for he: 


her much in-doors, even in those sumnie 
holidays which the girl had spent in ran 
bling about at her own sweet will in 
earden and wood on the side of the val 
ley. Still, now, 

the old summer-house, Genevieve thought 
this might have been ditferent: she mic 
have staid in-doors more; she might hav 


as she seated herself in 


read and sung more to her grandmother 
And instead,”’ she sobbed, ‘' 1] thought 
of my own enjoyment. Oh, if she wi 


| only get well, I will try to be so different! 
and made a short way from the house to | 


Her grandmother had thought Kersue| 
too dull a house to bring up this bright 
eyed child in, and in those days she and 
her husband only lived half the year in 
the old manor-house; so Genevieéve’s real 
home had been the convent at Quimperlé 
Her winter holidays had been spent busi 


| ly there with the kind, cheerful sisters and 
down the edge of the terrace till she was | 


companions of her own age, and it had 


| been a delightful change to come to Ker 


suel in summer-time, when the garden 
More thai 
once Marguerite had spoken to Geneviey 
of Monsieur Georges 
late 


a nephew of thi 


Monsieur Kersuel. He was heir to 


| the property, and would succeed to it ou 
| the death of her grandmother; but he lived 
| far away in the West Indies. 


Once Marguerite had said that he was 


lant word she had spoken to her, came | to be the husband of Geneviéve, but the 
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ry girl had treated this as a joke, and 
n. later on, she had asked questions, 
renerite that in her 
id time madame would explain her in 


answered own 
tions 
until 


as not afraid 


(jenevieve 1S only eighteen, and 


ry} 
dark weather came she w 


shadowy corners and gloomy gal 
f Kersuel. 
ing, and she has always had such per 
t health, that 
ler. Hitherto she has lived in the pre 

At the convent, time was taken up 
cheerful reereation: there 
is no leisure for thinking. Life to this 
ippy-tempered girl had been like a sum 


es O She is so yg: and so 


t\ 


her nerves are in good 


study or 


ner SKY. 
But almost ever since her return home 
for she said good-by to the convent at 
Madame De Kersuel has been 
last 
ved entirely in her own rooms 
iove is left to herself, and perforce must 
The 


snow lies so thickly on the hill and the 


vistas 


and for these two weeks has 


spend much of her time in-doors. 
drifts are so deep in the valley that she 
rarely stirs beyond the garden, and the 
carden, small as it is, is Genevieve’s only 
happiness. In-doors the long dark after 
noons and the weird stillness of the win 
ter evenings give Genevieve more think- 
ing time than she cares for. The garden 
is a most blessed refuge. 

There is no furniture to creak here,” 
she says; ‘‘no dim corners where some- 
thing seems always to move just when I 
I could not stay at Ker 
suel if it were not for the garden.” 

But even in the garden she gets plenty 
of thinking time, for she is fearless of the 


am not looking. 


cold; and as she sits there, well wrapped 
in her hood and cloak an hour or more at 
a time, she has now and then asked her- 
self what is the future shaped out for her. 

One day her grandmother said, ** You 
will always live at Kersuel, Genevieve ;” 
and yet Monsieur Georges, she well knows, 
is heir to the old manor. 

She has been content to dream in a pas 
sive, quiescent way about this, but to-day 
Marguerite’s words let in light on her un 
formed vision. While she stood with her 


deep, thoughtful eyes fixed on Marguerite | 
she was making a picture of Monsieur | 


a stiff, middle-aged man, ugly 
perhaps, certainly cold and severe as her 
grandfather was—and she was to be his 
wife, bound to him forever, bound never 
to leave him or the gloomy old house, to 


Georges 


cept 


beat her heart out here in wild, rebellious 
A quite new tumult of feeling 
stirred in the girl's heart; 


thoughts 
she would hate 
to be the wife of any one, and give up her 


freedom of if this Monsieur 


ACLIONL: 


so old, she would 
into the 


dark river than 


Creorges were re ally 


rather fling herself down ravine 

and drown herself in the 

be mistress of Kersuel. 
But 


virl’s heart and 


Marguerite’s last tidings filled the 
| ] 


all feelings ex- 


sorrow: and she had sat sobbing a 


long time before she grew calm: then she 


sat thinking. Marguerite was only a serv 
ant, and servants were always 


ipnorant, 
however they might be, She could 
ilk to Madame De 


illness, but 


not ti Kersuel about her 


she might ask the doctor, if 


fonly she could get to speak to the doctor 


apart from Marguerite; but that seemed 
impossible. 

If Monsieur Georges came she might 
question him: but she could not bear to 
think of his arrival. It was not only that 
to 
be her husband, but it seemed to the girl 
that with 


erandmother’s death, and that one hinged 


she shrank from him because he was 


his coming was connected her 
on the other. 

Death 
the 
gathering strength day by day, shapeless 
her 


the word seented awful to Gene 
vieve unusual fears which had been 


and nerveless, seemed to surround 
now, and close her in their clammy, trem 
bling ranks. They drove out for the time 
even love. 


The living part of her crandmother, the 


| warm heart and tenderness that Genevieve 


had clung to, had disappeared, and she 
could only picture a rigid form lying on a 


bed, covered, and yet too surely showing 


She covered her face with 
then tried fight 

Marguerite had said, 
“She will not pass away till the 


if 
hands, and 


what was. 


her she to 


against her fear. 
warning 
has been sent. It will be sent to you, ma- 
Genevieve shuddered as she 
Then the inte nsity of 
She lifted her 

She would 


demoiselle.”’ 
realized the words. 
her fear seemed to end it. 
head, and opened he r eyes. 
not be such a coward; she would conquer 
this vain terror. 

d have candles,” she 
‘Darkness makes all this worse; 
and to-morrow [ will waylay the doctor 
on his road, and he shall tell me the truth 
I do not believe 
There are no such ap- 


‘LT will go in an 
said, 


about my grandmother. 
about the shape. 
| pearances. They are only traditions which 


it 
| 
= 
4 
me 
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live on in the tales of peasants and servants | Marguerite is asleep too, I think, besic 


like Marguerite.” 


husband died. 

‘Yes, but if Marguerite is wrong on 
one point, she may be on another. She 
may have fancied or dreamed it, as she sits 
alone in that eerie work-room of hers,” 
sewing-room in one of the staircase turrets 
in a lonely part of the house. ‘*She is 
there now, I dare say,” and she looked up 
at the narrow slit that made a window in 
the tower. 

While she looked up she saw how the 
hight had faded out of the sky. It was 
erowing too late to be out, and she drew 
her hood closer. Suddenly a figure stood 
near her, not close, but near enough for 
her to see that the face was like that of 


the girl said; for Marguerite had a little | 


le he; 


| Does mademoiselle know how late it j< 
She shivered. But Marguerite said that | 
Madame De Kersuel had seen it before her | 


Genevieve turned away with a fe 
of relief. Her grandmother must be |) 
ter if she was quietly asleep. She tri 
think that the warning had been a em 
tion of her faney. 

MEETING. 

It is a bright summer mornine—ea 
summer, before the tender green of 
beech leaves lose their delicate 
fringe, and showers of gold blossonis s: 


Sil 


gleam against dark laburnum brane: 
Bright sunshine gilds the river Ellé as 
washes the feet of the little gardens |. 
hind some tall old stone houses at Q) ae 
perleé. One of these houses is very qua 


| It belongs to the Procureur de la Repu 


ltance. Its old stone walls, stained 


her grandmother's picture. The figure | and brown with age and weather 


stood an instant gazing at her, and then | 


it faded out of sight. Genevieve gasped 
for breath; a thick horror seized her and 
held her fast, and she became unconscious. 


It was quite dark when Genevieve open- 
ed her eyes. She felt stiff and numbed 
with cold, and she was lying on the ground 
beside the stone seat of the arbor. She got 
up with difficulty. Had she been missed ? 
This was her first thought; the next was 
one of shuddering dread; and with a vio 


lique, and has once been a place of impo 
ope 


are 


partly covered by green climbing pla I 


| There is an outer and an inner entran: 


door, and both these are eased with iro 
and are studded with ponderous nails, si 
the old green stone stairease leading 
from the hall looks as if it belonged 
some ancient stronghold rather than to 
peaceful dwelling-house; but the group 
coming down the old stairease dispels 


| gloomy fancies. First comes a fair, plu) 


lent effort she fled into the house as if she | 


were pursued. 


| 


| vieve Plouré, her bright face bent in al 


She hurried upstairs and along the dark | 
gallery, which a feeble oil lamp, burning | 


on one of the window - ledges, seemed to 
make vet more gloomy; but when she 
reached her room, and lit the candles on 
her dressing-table from the blazing fire on 
the hearth, her recollections returned, and 
she understood the meaning of what had 
happened. She threw off her cloak, and 
going back along the gallery, she knocked 
at the door of the little antechamber which 
shut off her grandmother's rooms from the 
rest of the house. The door was opened 
by the young maid Francoise. She put 
up her fingers, and said ** Hush!” very 
softly. 

‘* How is my grandmother ?” said Gene- 
vieve. want to see Marguerite.” 

The girl came out into the gallery and 
closed the door behind her. 

‘Marguerite has been to look for you, 
mademoiselle, and I was to ask you not to 


go in, for madame is sleeping sweetly, and | laize, a few miles distant from Quimperle. 


young matron, leading by the hand a lov 
ly cherub-faced miniature of herself, and 
behind the mother and her child is Gein 
dl 
most adoring contemplation of the bonny 
sunburned baby she is carrying. 

**Make haste, make haste, Mimi,” says 
the young mother, ‘‘or Aunt Geneviey« 
will jump over us.” And the rosy prat 
tling lips repeated, with a sort of won 
dering glee, ** Aunt Genevieve jump over 
Mimi!” 

There is really no relationship, but this 
loving old school-fellow of Genevieve’s 
had taught her little girl to eall her dear 
friend ** Aunt Genevieve” when the girl 
came to her after Madame De Kersuel's 
death. Her friend’s kindness and the de 
light afforded by the two children had 
done much in these three months to 
cheer Geneviéve’s spirits. Then there 
was Monsieur Agier, who teased and ra! 
lied her into playful arguments; but he 
was now away in Paris, and the two ladies 
were left to the society of each other. —To- 
day they were going to the féte of St. Ber 
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We have really no time to lose,” Ma- 
ene Agier said, “‘if we are to get to this 
fair in good time, and as Charles is not 
th us, I do not care to stay there late.” 
[t was a charming drive, partly beside | 
river, and Madame Agier, exhilarated 
~ the sunshine and the loveliness of the 
ne around her, chatted as they drove 
me the pleasant shaded road. Now she 
jinted out a clump of tall king-ferns 
crowing in the river, now she told Gene 
iove some of the many quaint legends of 
le picturesque region; but she had all the 
talk to herself, and at last she too lay back 
silent in the earriage, and admired the 
ever-changing beauty of the sparkling 
viver. 
(genevieve could not talk. She had had 
. letter from Marguerite that morning, 
telling her that Monsieur De Kersuel’s ar 
ival was again postponed, and ever since 
she had not found a moment's time for 
thought. She free for time 
longer, but that idea was not the one that 
chietly engrossed her. 
On the morning after that strange warn- 
ing her grandmother had sent for Gene 


Was some 


vieve. 


She had spoken seriously to her 
on the subject of Monsieur Georges. She 
told Geneviéve that the marriage had | 


been arranged by her grandfather, and 


that no other provision had been made for 


her. ‘Georges is a good, kind man,” 
Madame De Kersuel said, *‘and he will 
make you happy one way or another.” 
She had waited for the girl to speak, and 
then, as Genevieve remained silent, she 
added: **f am glad you make no objec- 
tions, dear child; you have made me very 
happy. Now you may go, my dear obe- 
dient Genevitve.” And then Madame De 


Kersuel had closed her eyes, exhausted, | 


and a strange gray shade had passed over 
her face. 


away in terror; she dared not think of 
what might be about to happen. She ran 
to fetch Marguerite, but when the woman 
reached her mistress’s bedside she wrung 
her hands. 

‘*Go away, Ma’m’selle Genevieve,” 
whispered. ‘IT must be left alone with 


she 


madame.” 


Genevieve never saw her grandmother 
Next day she learned that all was | 
over, and that Madame De Kersuel had | 
passed away in the night; and then she | 


again. 


had fallen ill herself, and Madame Agier 
had come and fetched her away for change 
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The little sentence of protest | 
which Genevieve had been framing died | 
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of scene. Genevieve felt that she was 
bound to Kersuel. It 
would be terrible to break a promise claim 
ed by the dead. 

Genevieve shivered as if she were once 


marry Monsieur 


more in the old manor-house and saw the 
chostly shape. She had no one to advise 
Madame 
ing, but she was wanting in judgment 

her alfairs, and 
would 
her, 


her. Agier was kind and lov 


about Genevieve 
knew 
with 
one except Marguerite knew that she was 
Madame Agier knew nothing 
She 


her secret not be safe 


She did not believe that any 


promised. 
about the Kersuels or their atfairs. 
had hever eveh asked the oirl where her 
future would be, 
had tried to forget her sorrow and her 
perplexed future in playing with Baby 
and Mimi, She had plenty of courage. 
She felt that she must decide for herself, 
She could not marry a man so much older 
than herself. At last light came into her 
perplexed brain. Why should she not 
tell Monsieur Georges the truth,‘and ask 
him to release her from her promise ? 
‘Surely the man will not be an old ty- 
rant; he will let me otf,” she said. But 
he might not release her. She knew she 
could not be made to marry against her 
will ; but 
then she could never marry any one. 
“That will not a hardship’—the 
i girl’s bright spirits came back—'‘‘if I ean 
find myself a home. Perhaps Lucie will 
let me live here always, and teach Mimi.” 
For some time now the road had been 


home and Genevieve 


if Monsieur Georges refused, 


be 


full of carts, some drawn by two horses, 
some by only a small pony, but all full 
of men, women, and children, dressed in 
their best, with broad-leaved hats and sil- 
ver buckles, or snowy caps, showing that 
| beneath them the heads were bound with 
blue and silver or searlet and gold rib- 
bons. They overtook mien and women 
driving before them cattle and pigs. There 
Was ho noise or outery, except from the 
pigs. All the faces were grave even to 
sadness. 

At last they came to a lane leading to 
the scene of the féte. 
impassable, for the high banks on each 


This was almost 


| side, and the close growth of the chestnut 
branches that stretched over it from one 
side to the other, excluded air, and as 
much rain had lately fallen, the ground 
was wet and heavy, and the traflie of so 
many feet and of the animals had churn- 
ed the earth into mud, and the vehicles 


|| 

be 
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was so difficult to keep the carriage wheels 
from going into these that their driver 
went at a foot-pace. All at once the horse 
stopped, shied, and down went a wheel 
into a rut ten inches deep. 

The driver uttered a volley of oaths, 
and got rebuked by an old farmer, who, 
in a cream-colored tlannel coat and three 
or four waistcoats, sat on the top of one 
of the banks, watching the busy, anima 
ted scene. The driver turned round, his 
eyes sparkling with anger, and pointed 
out with his whip the cause of the acct 
dent. A smart young Breton, dressed in 
jacket and trousers of cream-colored flan 
nel, his waistcoat trimmed with rows of 
black velvet and silver buttons, and the 
black velvet streamers of his broad flap 
ping felt hat fastened round its low 
crown with a big silver buckle, had tied 
his horse to a tree on one side of the lane, 
and stood plaiting its long chestnut tail, 
which stretehed about two feet from its 
body, and formed a barrier across the 
road. 

As it was a part of the ceremony of the 
day to present the beasts as well as their 
owners in their best array to the saint, the 
young Breton was considered to be mere 
ly doing his duty, and, without disturbing 
himself, he just glanced over the top of 
the high white collar which reached his 
ears and told the driver to have patience. 

The road was not made only for vou,” 
he said. 

Madame Agier laughed. ‘‘ He does not 
know Alexis,” she said; ‘‘he never was 
patient in his life, 1 am sure: but unless 
we make up our minds to walk through 
this mud, Genevieve, we shall see nothing 
of the féte.” 

*T do not mind mud,” the girl said; and 
she opened the door of the carriage. 

No one came forward to help them. 
Indeed, there seemed to be only peasants 
in the crowd streaming down to the old 
church, which stood in a sort of green 
glade surrounded by chestnut-trees at the 
bottom of the lane. 

“T ean go no farther,” said Madame | 
Agier; ‘‘my feet stick fast in this heavy | 
clay.” 


Just then there stepped forth from the | 
party-colored crowd of peasants a gentle- | 
man, Genevieve was behind her friend, 
and she did not see his face; she heard a 
very pleasant voice say: 

‘Tf you will take my arm, madame, | 
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had left deep. ruts filled with water. It | 


can take you a short-eut through 
field.” 

Genevieve was wondering who he e 
be, and from whence he had. as if })\ 
gic, sprung. Just then Madame Ag 
said something about her friend. and 
turned his head. 

For a moment Genevieve stood 
puzzled. Where had she seen thiat 
before? And then the cold thrill 
made her feel as if a chill wind were } 
ing over her helped her to remember 
was like the face of the shape she had si 
in the garden at Kersuel. Genevii 
looked round her; it seemed as if s 
must be dreaming. No: behind her 
the crowd of vehicles, with drivers ure 
their straining horses on through the mu 
and in front was the dandy young farm: 
still plaiting the bright yellow tail of | 


i 


horse: bevond were groups of men gat 
lered round one of their fellows w! 


swathed in a dirty blanket, was being 
shaved; others standing by waited the 


| turn, it being customary to let the beard 


grow some weeks before the festival, si 
then to be shaven clean in honor of 1 
day. Aman was beating a drum close 
side; another was hawking about gai 
pictures of the saint, with a hymn unde: 
neath it, the verses of which he velled o 
in a hoarse voice. No; Genevieve saw 
that unless she wanted to be parted from 
her companions, she must follow them 
quickly through a little gate in the low 
wall which surrounded the chureh. In 


| side the gate was a dry path leading round 


the back of the church to the chestnut 
shaded glade in which the fair was held 
Here all was bustle and movement. Ex 
cept some sieve-sellers, who loudly ex 
tolled their wares, piled up in huge heaps 


| beside them, the chief part of the buying 
and selling was at provision stalls and 


under tents where huge casks of cider, 
crowned with green boughs, had been 
tapped. The smell of the various stews 
dispensed in earthenware mugs was not 
very savory, and Madame Agier gathered 
up her dress carefully, for men, women, 
and children sat about on the grass eating 
and drinking. Among them was an old 


|man bending over a frying- pan full of 


sardines, which he held over a pile of red 
hot charcoal. Everywhere in this plea 
sant chestnut grove the crowd seemed 
given up to enjoyment and refreshment; 
they did not even stare at the two ladies 
as they passed. 
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“This israther rough walking for vou,” | lent rush to the front, which 1} 


stranger said to Madame Agier: ‘* and 
fear before long the crowd will be noisier 
in it is now; the cider will have its ef- 


He pointed to the entrance of a long 

tent: 
en end to the other, with 
ch side, and these were filled with men 
d women, while the table was covered 


a narrow table ran from one 


benehes on 


ith jugs and glasses full of cider. 

I should like to stay and see the angel 
She had 
never seen so large a crowd before, and 


me down,” said Genevieve. 


he was excited by the novelty of the scene. 
The stranger was certainly no phantom; 
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he was good-looking and young, and there | 
is an infectious merriment in his laugh | 


hieh made her feel ashamed of the fan 


ed 
the apparition at Kersuel. 

He turned to her at onee when she 
spoke. ‘‘ If madame’—he bowed to Ma 


dame Agier—‘* will permit me to take care 
of you, I think you will be able to see the 
descent of the angel.” 

He had a charming voice, and his eyes 
were full of expression. Genevieve had 
thought she detested blue eyes: her grand 


sant shining down on her from 
bright golden curlw hair: she could not 
tell: but while she stood listening to him, 
it seemed to her as if there was no such 
thing as sorrow or perplexity: life was as 
radiant as the sunshine that streamed 
down in burning patches on the grass 
whenever it found a space between the 
leaves. 
wise, and to-day she was so exhilarated by 


the excitement of the scene around her | 


oid 


uit for the 
stranger's care would have earried the 


two ladies with it. Drawing them quickly 
on one side, he led them up the grassed 
hill on the side of the glade opposite the 
church, whence they could look down 
on the struggling crowd below cireling 
round a huge pile of fagots at some little 
All at once a 
vun was fired: down came a little angel 
from the steeple, and set light to the bon- 
fire, and the crowd shrieked and yelled 
and stared as first one and then another 
of the crackers fixed above the fagots ex 
ploded as the blaze reached them. The 
uproar was deafening. 

“We certainly could not have staid 
here alone,” said Madame Agier. ‘‘ You 


distance from the church. 


| are very kind, monsieur, and'take so much 


likeness she had seen to the face of | 


trouble about us!) You are willing to go 
now, are vou not, Genevieve 7” 

It was the first time she had called the 
cirl by her name, and the stranger seemed 
struck by it. 

is you, madame,” he said, ** who 
have been so kind as to accept my serv- 


ices. Can Thelp you toward home? My 


| name is Jean Dupuy, and | am going to 
| Quimperlé.” 

‘ather had had blue eyes, and it seemed to | 
her that they belonged exclusively to cross | 
old men; perhaps they looked more plea- | 


under |} 


Madame Agier was never very | 


that she walked on beside Geneviéve and | 


the stranger, amused with his evident ad- 
miration of her charming friend, and nev- 
er troubling herself to wonder what her 
husband would have thought of this sud- 
den acquaintance with a man entirely un- 
known to her. She had been thinking of 
Geneviéve’s future lately, and how impor- 
tant it was that she should marry; and 
she thought, in her happy,careless fashion, 
that if this gentleman was rich, he would 
make a very nice husband for her dear 
friend. 

All 


at once there was a stir in the 


crowd, it swayed backward, and presently 
there was a forward movement and a vio- 


Madame Agier looked radiant. 

must come with then,” 
said; ‘‘ we also are going home to Quim- 
perlé. Do you know my husband, Mon- 
sieur Agier, the Procureur de la Répub- 
lique? He isin Paris just now. This is 
my friend Mademoiselle De Plouré.” 

Monsieur Dupuy made a low bow to 
Genevieve, and then he gave her a long, 
wistful look, which earried her back once 
more to that weird night in the garden at 
Kersuel. She felt herself grow pale. 

‘*Mademoiselle is, I fear, very tired,” 
said Monsieur Dupuy. ‘* The church must 
now be empty. We can make our way 
there behind the crowd, and you will have 
the kindness to wait there while I seek for 
your coachman.” 


us, she 


IV.—AN UNEXPECTED PROPOSAL. 
It is one of those mornings of early 
summer when the month seems to have 
gone astray, and to have wandered into 


the glow of autumn, or at least into the 


fullness of summer heats; there is no lin 
vering chill; the leaves hang motionless 
on the trees across the river; and yet, 
though the air is full of languid sweet 
ness, the scents which lade it are rather 
those of changeful June than of glowing 


he 
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July; the low hedge over which Gene- 
vieve leans as she looks at the river sends 
up a delicate fragrance of wild-rose blos 
soms, and from the earden behind there 
comes a mingling of pleasant odors with 


newly mown fields, while a breath from 
the east seems to flit over the little space 
from the plot of white pinks under the 
windows. 

Madame Agier has gone on business to 
a farm-house whieh her husband owns 
among the hills, and she has taken the 
children and their nurse. Genevieve is 
glad to be alone. This week has been fill 
ed with so many new feelings and plea 
sures that it is a delicious luxury to stand 
now and then plucking the leaves off the 
hedge, thinking over all that has happen- 
ed, trving to call up again the delightful 
sensations that have awakened in her 
While she has stood here talking to Mon 
sieur Dupuy, or sat with him just within 
the long open windows yonder. 

Kor Monsieur Dupuy has come nearly 
every day to the old stone house. He 
borrowed a book, and had to return it; 
then he brought a song which Genevieve 
wished to hear, and sang it while she list 


may be a week before I see 
again: I have to take a journey.” 
Madame Agier saw clearly into 


| friend’s heart, but she was discreet eno) 
| to refrain from comment. She had loved 
the sweet country scent, suggestive of | 


ened; andall this while Madame Agier had | 


said softly to herself, ** He is just suited to | 


Genevieve.” She had to play the accom- 
paniment to his song. Oh ves, she felt 
that she could do this, but as she said, shy- 
ly too, it only gives Genevieve a_ better 
chance of listening; but the latter took 
up a book and read—a most unusual oc 


in music during Monsieur Dupuy’s§ vis- 


warden, Madame Agier had buried her- 


her husband before she married him 
although this was unusual, she did not 
why Geneviéve should not do as she |i, 
done. There could be no doubt aboy 
Monsieur Dupuy’s feelings, and dire: 
Charles came home she should get }, 
to find out whether this lover was ric! 
enough to marry Genevieve. 

The girl could have staid for hours 
leaning against the fence, her dark eyes 
bent on the river; now and then a faint 
flush rose on her clear, colorless skin, aid 
the red lips smiled. 

A trim Breton maid wearing a white 
muslin cap pointed at the top, and finished 
behind the head with large wings, came 
across the garden. 

‘There is a gentleman asking for ma 
demoiselle.” 

Genevieve started. ‘‘ You had better 
say your mistress is out,” she said. ** Is it 
a stranger 7” 

‘Yes, mademoiselle; but when I told 
him that, he said he did not want Ma 
dame Agier: he said he was the man of 
business of Madame Kersuel, and that he 
must speak to Mademoiselle Genevieve de 
Plouré. He is old, mademoiselle,” the 
woman added. 

Genevieve felt chilled. The present 


| sipped away from her; she was once more 
} in the old weird manor-house, and once 
cupation—or else she became absorbed | 


more she pictured Monsieur Georges be 


| side her. 
its; and once when the young pair had | 
strolled out through the window into the | 


self in her book, and pretended when they | 


came in again that she had not missed 
them. 

Genevieve had lived in a dream of bliss. 
Every day there had been Monsieur Du- 
puy’s visit tolook forward to, andevery day 
some words which she had specially meant 


** You had better ask him to come here,’ 
she said, for it seemed to her that the de 
licious sunshine around was a help against 
the gloomy memories of Kersuel. 

The maid came back, followed by a 


| small man in a hat much too large for his 


to say had been forgotten, and now how | 


should she get through the time until she 


saw him again? She had not talked to | 


him of her old life; there had been no- 
thing to remind her of Kersuel or of Mon- 
sieur Georges; she had gone out of herself 
and of the dull chrysalis old life into this 
new winged existence full of never-ending 
joy. And now he was gone away for some 
days. Yesterday he had said at parting, 


square gray head. His hair was long, 
and his whole appearance untidy, yet with 
an attempt at smartness evidenced by a 
bright: yellow neck-tie and a green waist 
coat; he also wore small gold rings in his 
ears. 

He made a low bow when he came up to 
Geneviéve. 

‘You do not remember me, mademoi- 
selle; but I have often seen you when you 
were a child staying with my esteemed 
old friend Madame De Kersuel.” 

Genevieve held out herhand. The past 
came back in a sudden wave of recollec- 
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n, and she recognized the lawyer's 
waint, kindly face. 

are Monsieur Maugin,” she said: 
vid vou brought me onecea box of sugar 
Yes, remember you.” 
‘Well. then, mademoiselle, shall we 
ind sit down ? 

ither private, and [am not fond of dis 
ssing affairs in the open air.” He turned 
d led the way to the window. 

\ horrible feeling of bondage crept over 


My business is long, and 


enevieve, and Marguerite’s words came 
kx: ** Mademoiselle will live and die at 
Kkersuel.” She gave a frightened glanee 
it the old lawyer. 
vat her, but there was a meaning twinkle 


mec 
He was smiling kind 


n his eyes. 

‘** Mademoiselle” — he waited till they 
were seated in the drawing-room—"* I pre 
sume that you know the provisions made 


for you under the will of your deceased | 


erandfather 

Genevieve bent her head. 

Tt appears” —Monsieur Maugin looked 
at a paper he held in his hand, and then 
coughed—"‘thata few days before her death 
Madame De Kersuel learned of the serious 
illness of Monsieur Georges Kersuel, and 
the determination he had expressed to 
transfer the right of marrving Mademoi- 
selle Genevieve de Plouré to his brother.” 
He glanced at Genevieve, for she had start 


ed at the mention of Monsieur Georges. 


“Sinee then Monsieur Georges has died: | 


and his brother, who is also his heir, has 
arrived at Kersuel; and before he enters 
on the possession of the old manor-house 
and the estates thereto belonging, he re 
quests permission to wait upon you, and 
to arrange preliminaries.” 

He was stopped. 
burned crimson, and her eyes were full of 
angry light. 

‘Tam not a chair or a table, monsieur, 


to be transferred in this way from one | 


man to another. Why, I had not even 
consented to marry Monsieur Georges.” 


“T understood that you had made no | 


objection.”” Monsieur Maugin’s face had 


lengthened, and there was a deep furrow | 


down the middle of his forehead. 

There was a pause. Geneviéve’s heart 
beat so fast that it seemed to choke her. 
And yet she must speak; she could not 


again suffer her silence to be taken for | 


consent. 

“*T could not have married Monsieur 
Georges,” she said, feeling all at once so 
shy and foolish under the lawyer's grave 
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Genevieve’s cheeks | 
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eves that she was tempted to run away. 


* And so, monsieur,” she went on, lamely, 
‘there is no use in my seeing his brother 
We had better remain strangers.” 

Monsicur Maugin smiled; then he took 
a pinch of snuff, and leaned back in his 
chair. 

“Tt is quite natural that this change of 
a kind 


persons Comes On you at first with 


of shock, dear young lady; but remember 
it is no uncommon thing that is asked of 
vou. On the contrary, my client goes so 
far as to ask foran interview before he cou 
siders himself your betrothed husband.” 
Genevieve smarting with 
She felt stung. 
** Please to make him understand, mon 
sieur, that I thank him for the honor he 
intends to offer, but that it is not 
power to accept it.” 


Was 


tience. 


in my 


She rose, for she considered the matter 
| ended; but Monsieur Maugin kept his seat. 
in your power!’ Tle raised his 
| eyebrows till his forehead was ridged with 
| curved lines. 
tion that can be brought against a ven le 
Why 
Do not be in 
L will come 
Remember, 


‘Ll can not see the objee 


man completely unknown to you. 
should you not see him? 
such a hurry, mademoiselle. 
| to-morrow for your answer. 
| if you please, that the original promise is 
| of long standing, that you have never re 
pudiated it, and that my client can, if he 
so pleases, refuse to release you.” 

The room grew dark to Genevieve ; a 
cloud came between her and all the sun 
shine that had poured in just now through 
| the muslin curtains. 
she were in the bat-haunted gallery of 
‘Kersuel. 

‘*Monsieur,” she said, sadly, 
client must do as he pleases. I can only 
give the same answer. [ will not 
passed on like a bit of old furniture.” 

The lawyer waited, frowning till his 
eyes were scarcely to be seen. 

‘**Is this to be considered your final an 
swer?” he said. 

Genevieve bowed her head in reply. 

* Well, then,” 
to revisit 


| owner takes possession 


She shivered as if 


“your 


be 


he said, have you any 
Kersuel before its new 
2 Old Marguerite 
| said you had gone away so hurriedly that 
| you had left many of your effects behind.” 

*T should like to go for a day or two,” 
she said, timidly, ** but 

‘**But you do not wish to see my client. 
Have no fear, mademoiselle; my client is 
a gentleman; he will be absent a week 


| wish 


= 
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longer, and he will prolong his absence if 
you wish to stay longer at Kersuel.” 

‘He is very kind’—Genevieéve felt 
deeply ungrateful to her rejected suitor 
‘*but in a couple of days I can do all | 
have to do at the old place.” 

The lawyer took another pinch of snuff. 
Then he rose from his chair, and made her 
a low bow. 

‘I do not quite see how you mean to 
live, mademoiselle,” he said. ‘* There is 
no other provision made for you.” 

‘lam not afraid, monsieur.”’ But her 
voice sounded sad and dreary. The law 
yer bowed again, and when the door closed 
on him, Genevieve sank on the floor and 
cried bitterly. 


V.—WITH THE BATS 


Genevieve’s two days at Kersuel had | 


lengthened out to a fortnight. On her 
arrival she found Marguerite ill in bed, 
with no one but a rough country girl to 
nurse her. Genevieve sent for the doctor, 
and then she wrote to Monsieur Maugin, 
and asked leave to stay and nurse her 
dear old friend. The permission came in 
a most courteous message from the new 
owner of Kersuel. Mademoiselle De 


Plouré was to stay as long as she pleased | 


at the old house. Geneviéve shrank into 
herself when she remembered that she 
was the guest of the man she had refused 
to marry; but at least she was safe from 
his presence. He was sure not to come 
to Kersuel till his housekeeper was well, 
and able to prepare for his reception. 

The lawyer told Geneviéve in his letter 
that the house would have to be set in 
order before his client took possession of it. 

It seemed to the girl that the old house 
was even drearier than she had thought 
it in her grandmother's lifetime. Mar 


guerite had been ailing for some time | 


before Geneviéve’s arrival, and unable to 
do much work, and long cobwebs hung 
from the ceilings, and clouded the corners 
of the unused rooms. A smell of moul- 
dering damp pervaded the long gallery, 
and the bats haunted it more than ever. 
The girl’s spirits drooped. It seemed 
as if sickness and sadness were insepara- 
ble from the old manor-house. Would 
Marguerite die here? she wondered. She 


had not known how strong her love for | 


her old nurse was till this dread of losing 
hereame. ‘The rough servant-girl Barba 


came from North Brittany, and Genevieve 


could not understand her dialect well 


|enough to talk to her. She rarely was 
| dered about the garden as she used to ; 
and she never went beyond it; she c 
not leave her patient. 

‘She is all have left of grandmothe, 
she said. 

She thought it was the gloom of thy 
house which thus depressed her, for 
joy seemed to have faded from her | 
Madame Agier wrote bright, chatty lit 
notes, but Genevieve looked vainly 
them for the name of Monsieur Dupuy 
he was never mentioned. Madame Aviv 
spoke of her husband’s return, but thi 
burden of every letter was how muecl 
Mimi and the baby missed their dear Aun! 
Genevieve. 

“He said he would come back i: 
week,” said Genevieve; and then 
cheeks burned. 

She had known Monsieur Dupuy oul 
a fortnight, and yet it seemed as if all t 
| rest of her life would be flavorless and 
| colorless unless she saw him again. — HH 
could not be her friend in the way tha 
Lucie Agier was, and yet Genevieve knew 
that she cared much more for Monsiew 
Dupuy than she did for Madame Agier. 

‘It is only beeause he is so wise and 
clever. lean look up to him,” she sigh 
ed. She had been foolish enough to think 
that Monsieur Dupuy really cared for he: 
friendship, and instead he had only con 
sidered her a pleasant chance acquaint 
ance. She should probably never see him 
again. 

To-day Marguerite was better; she was 
to sit up a little while, and Genevieve was 
now on her way to the old woman’s room. 
It was on the upper story, leading from 
the yet more gloomy second-floor gallery, 
| only lighted by small round windows set 
| few and far between. Here the plaster 
| had peeled off in huge patches from thi 
| low, damp wall, and cobwebs festooned 
the discolored ceiling. 
| Marguerite was sitting up in an easy 
| chair beside the fire-place when Geneviev: 
|} came in. She looked very pale and worn 
but she smiled at the sight of her young 
mistress. 

Genevieve knelt down before the blaz 
ing logs which partially lit up the gloom) 
room, and began to warm her hands. 

‘** Although it is summer weather, your 
fire is a welcome sight,” she said, ** How 

| do vou feel, dear Marguerite ?” 

Her old nurse had been studying the 
girl’s face as she knelt in the fire-light. 
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| am better, dear child, and I shall soon 
well; but it is you who look ill, Ma- 
noiselle Genevieve; you are thin, and 
weyesare heavy. What ails you, dear | 
but Genevieve shrank from the 
woman's gaze, and bent over the fire 
‘Lam quite well. I have felt anxious 
out you, but that You | 
e going to get well directly.” | 
Marguerite did not answer. 
not. however, satisfied. She lay back in 


is over now. 


She was | 


her chair, half closing her pale blue eyes. 
** Mademoiselle has been very happy at 

(uimperlé she said. 


Oh ves; told you so;” and then Ge- 
nevieve sighed. 

‘“Does Madame Agier live quietly, or 
she have many I have 
heard nothing about your doings, Made- 
moiselle Genevieve.” 

“Oh, we have not done much sight- 
seeing. LT have been to Quimper, and to | 
Carnae and Ouray, and we went to w féte 
at St. Blaize. I liked that.” 

The nurse, keeping her eyes fixed on the 
well-shaped head bent over the fire—she 
could not see her face—saw the girl's ear 
ind neck redden suddenly at these words. 

‘*Did Monsieur Agier go with you, ma- 
demoiselle? Pardon me, but a fair is not 
a place to which young ladies can 
alone,” said Marguerite, severely. 

‘No, Monsieur Agier did not go with 
us; a friend took care of us.” 

Marguerite was burning with curiosity, 
but she did not know how to shape her 
next question. There was a pause. Ge- 
nevieve struck the log with the poker, and 
watched the bright sparks fly up the broad 
chimney shaft. 

‘*Mademoiselle does not say if she has 
been seeing much company,” Marguerite 
said. 

‘*Not lately; Madame Agier does not 
receive much in her husband's absence. 
We had two or three visitors; that was 
alk” 

** Were they gentlemen, mademoiselle— 
young gentlemen 2?” persisted Marguerite. 

Genevieve got up from her knees, and | 
began to smooth her hair from off her | 
She thought her old nurse had 
¢rown inquisitive. 

‘There were two old gentlemen and one | 
young one,” she said, repressively. ‘* But, | 
dear Marguerite, you are talking too much; | 
you must be getting tired. Let me help | 
you to bed again.” She spoke lovingly, | 


visitors ? 


does 


ox 8) 


> 


face, 


| Marguerite; [I shall only get cross. 


| held her cap on with one hand. 
| face grew pale at the sight of Mademoiselle 
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and the old woman kissed the soft hand 
that rested on her chair. 

“T will go to bed, dear Mademoiselle 
Genevieve; but first will you tell me if 


|} you are going to marry the brother of 


Monsieur Georges 2” 

‘IT am not going to marry any one,” 
said Genevieve, hotly. ‘lL prefer to live 
single. There is no use in worrying me, 
Mon- 
sieur Georges and his brother seem to have 


| been a pair of old managers; please do not 


talk any more about them.” 
** Pardon, mademoiselle; I will not talk; 


| but I must tell you that the brother is not 
| old.” 


Genevieve stared at her. 
know ? 


=. How do you 
You have not seen him. Mon- 
sieur Maugin told me his client had not 
been to Kersuel since it had become his 


| property.” 


‘*No, mademoiselle, he has not been 
here.” 

‘*Come—never mind him. 
you to bed,” the girl said. 

And soon Marguerite was safe in bed 
again, and Genevieve went away down 
the dark gallery, wishing she had brought 
a lamp with her, the tower staircase was 
so very dark, only lighted by slits, as it 
went down in a spiral to the bottom of 
one of the corner towers. 
3arba! Barba!” Genevieve’s voice 
sounded hollow in the still darkness of 
the passage that led to the kitchen. There 
was no answer, and pushing open the door, 
Genevieve saw that the long dark kitchen 
was empty. The fire had burned so low 
on the hearth that Barba must have been 
some time absent. 

Genevieve went in, and groped in a 
dark corner till she found a huge pair of 
bellows ; 


I must put 


with these she soon roused up 
the smouldering logs. Then she went in 
search of Barba. A country-woman of 
Barba’s kept the lodge at the entrance 
gates of the old manor-house, and Gene- 
vieve guessed that she should find the 
careless damsel chattering there 

It was much lighter out-of-doors, and 
before she got as far as the lodge she saw 
Barba flying along in such haste that she 
Her rosy 


De Plouré. 

**Oh, Barba,” Genevieve said, gravely, 
‘“you have almost let the fire out, and 
Marguerite is ready for her supper.” 

Barba fled forward to the house, and 
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Genevieve went slowly after her, think 
ing over her old nurse’s questions. She 
went into the old hall, and then going to 
the kitchen door, she gave the penitent 
Barba instructions about Marguerite’s sup 
per. Then, as there was still half an hour 
of daylight left, she took her way along 
the gloomy passages to the garden. 

She had not spent much time here since 
her return to Kersuel: the deserted look 
of the garden saddened her. It was dithi 
cult to believe that three months could so 
completely have wrecked all that remain 


ed of order in the deserted place, There | 


were flowers because the sweet blossoms 
opened whether they were cared for or 
not, but tall lilies lay prostrate, hiding 
their silver-white faces on the weed-grown 


come to her, for Monsieur Dupuy had 
nothing that he might not have sa 
Madame Agier herself; and yet no 
had looked at her as he had done. 

‘IT will goin,” she said; ‘‘there is s 
thing eerie in this summer-house, [+ 


| be less miserable in-doors.” 


earth, while a mass of the white cluster | 


rose Which high winds had dragged away 
from the summer-house groyvelled on the 
grass-plot before it. The grass had grown 
tall and rank, and the unpruned vine had 
flung out lovely but wild luxuriant wreaths 
across the slate-strewn garden path. The 
air was much warmer out here than in the 
damp, unused house, but Genevieve shiv 
ered as she stood looking at the desolation. 

She paced up and down, musing over 
Marguerite’s words. She thought, of the 
two, she would have preferred Monsieur 
Georges to his brother: it must be easier 
to be the wife of an old man one did not 
care for than of a young one. 

‘A young man would expect to be 
loved, an old one would be grateful for 
friendship,” she said to herself. 

A warm, blinding blush rose to her tem 


ples. She was asking herself, or rather | 


the question came without her aid, why 
should she not marry the owner of Ker 
suel? There was a surging tumult, a 
rush of new incomprehensible feeling, and 
she could not tell whence it had sprung. 
For very shame she hid her face between 
her hands. At that moment she realized 


But the thought of Monsieur Dupu 
lowed her as she groped her way al 
the gloomy gallery to her own room 
haps she had never heeded the werd s 
ness so little, or the as they In 
into it with their whirr past her fac 
could think only of Jean Dupuy, and 1 
she should never see him again. 

The wind howled and blustered thro 
the night, and Genevieve got little sle 
She tossed about, faneying all sorts of 
possibilities. It seemed to her at last 
she must leave Kersuel as soon as possi! 
Nowhere else could she find so much so 
tude to feed these idle fancies. 


VIL.—CONCLUSION 


It is nearly a week since the stormy 
night which tore down the vine from 1 


| summer-house, and flung some of the ol 


chimneys on to the grass-crown drive 
frontof the old manor-house. Mareues 
is so much better that when Geneviey: 
wrote to Monsieur Maugin to tell him otf 
the mischief worked by the wind, she an 
nounced her intention of going back to 
Quimperleé, 

She has written to Madame Agier too 
asking her to come and fetch her awa) 


and the day has come for her departure 


She is quite ready: she has only to say a 
last good-by to Marguerite; and she goes 
first into one deserted room, and then into 


| another, saving a last adieu to all. It 


with a sort of shame that she was no | 


longer heart free, that her heart was bound 

by an invisible chain to one who perhaps 

had forgotten that he had ever seen her. 
It was a terrible moment. At the con 


vent there had been little time to talk of | 


love, and Genevieve, even in her objec 
tions to Monsieur Georges, had only shrunk 
from his age and probable dullness ; no ro 
mantic ideas of love had associated them 
selves in her mind with the idea of mar- 
riage. She felt herself disgraced, and she 
could not tell how this new feeling had 


seems hard that this new owner of Kersuel, 
who never even saw her grandmother 
should have the picture Genevieve loves. 

* Very likely he will never glance at it,’ 
she says, as she goes out to take her last 
look at the garden. 

The summer-house seems transformed; 
it stands bare, its moss-grown, crumbling 
stone-work fully revealed, while at its bas 
lie the tangled and broken vine wreaths 

Genevieve can not tell why she feels so 


| sad; she is sorry to leave Marguerite, but 


' the old house is a dread and a terror to 


her. Yet as she sits down on the eracked 
stone bench she begins to ery bitterly. 


Once more there are steps coming up 
the hill-side, and when the sound of them 
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iches Genevieve, she starts with fright- | vided I take the name of his property. 
ied eves. A few moments more, and) But now 
ean Dupuy stands beside her. Genevieve interrupted him.  ‘* Why 

‘You here, mademoiselle!’ he says: did you not tell me this at first 7” she 

d then he stands holding her hand in) said. ** Why did vou not say, ‘Lam your 

s, looking intently at her. cousin’ 2” 

Genevieve draws away her hand Monsieur De Kersuel (for he had taken 

‘lam going away, monsieur. Madame | the necessary steps for a change of name) 
\vier is coming for me She will be here | took her hand tenderly, Did you not 

ry soon.” Then, as he does not speak, | tell Monsieur Maugin you could not be 
ie goeson: ** Ah, youdo not know, This | treated as if vou were a chair or a table” 
ised to be my old home, and when | have | —he smiled at her—**and can you not un 
said adieu to it I shall never see it again.” | derstand that I guessed at vour feelings, 

* And this causes your sorrow?” He | and felt too that | must see this wife who 
looked tenderly at her reddened eyelids. | had been assigned to me whether she will 
‘| thought—that is, I had been told—that | ed it or not 7” 
you were the future mistress of Kersuel. | Genevieve looked foolish. ** And now 
Is it not so?” | that vou have seen her’’—she said, with an 

** No, monsieur.”” attempt at her old playfulness. 

‘Indeed? Your dislike to the new own Jean kissed the hand he held. “I 
er is then so decided? You will pardon | have nothing to say,” he answered, grave 
me for speaking thus freely, but Monsieur | ly; ‘‘my fate is in your hands, Gene 
Maugin is an old friend of mine, and so is | viéve.” 
his client.” Even now he did not believe she loved 

Genevieve felt stung: a great bitter- | him; her playful tone jarred on his eager 
ness swept over her. ‘* Are vousent here, | love. But at ler silence he looked up, 
monsieur,” she said, haughtily, “Sto plead | met the timid eyes raised to his, brim 
for Monsieur De Kersuel 7” ming with liquid sweetness, and he was 

Jean Dupuy kept his eyes from her | answered. 
face. ‘IT did not say so, mademoiselle; | 
but vet I care so much for his happiness | ** | know where I have seen you now,” 
ind for yours that I long to ask you why | she whispered; ** you are the shape that so 
vou refuse even to see him.” | territied me before my grandmother died.” 

Geneviéve was so wrought up that she | For her lover had related to her how 
scarcely knew what she said. Her love | his brother had sent him as ambassador 
was flune back at her. This man had}|to Madame De Kersuel, feeling himself 
sought her friendship from the first only | too old and infirm to take so long a jour 
on behalf of his friend. ney, or to marry so young a wife. His 

**Why should I see him, monsieur?” | brother's death had recalled him at once to 

‘*Because he loves you, mademoiselle. | Jamaica, and when he first met Genevieve 
No mere sense of duty binds him to ful- | he had only just arrived for the second 
fill his part in this contract. Will you | time in Brittany. 
not hear him plead his own cause once” — They were roused from that most ex 
he stopped; Genevieve stood still, but she | quisite hour, the hour that follows the 
had turned her head; he could not see her | owning of true love —by the sound of 
tell-tale faee—** unless, indeed,” Monsieur | Madame Agier’s carriage wheels. 

Dupuy went on, ‘* he comes too late—to—| ‘Come to Madame Agier,” the girl 
to win your love.” He moved a few paces, | said; ** you must tell her, while I go to 
and he saw how deeply she was blushing. | Marguerite.” 

Genevieve,” he whispered, ‘will you| Madame Agier was triumphant; her 
not listen tohim? He is speaking to you | husband had blamed her imprudence, till 
now.” he heard the name of her visitor, and then 

She started; her downeast eyes opened | he had bade her keep silence, as he knew 
widely, with a mixture of fear and won- | all about the new owner of Kersuel. 
der in their gaze. ‘* You!” she said, in- **] shall always call you the shape,” 
credulously. ‘‘How can you be Mon-| Madame Agier said to Jean as he told his 
sieur De Kersuel ¢” | story; ‘“‘and I am not sure that I forgive 

‘*T am Georges’s half-brother only.” he | you for robbing Mimi and Baby of their 
said; ‘* but he has made me his heir, pro- | sweet Aunt Genevieve.” 


ae 


THE BUILDING 


MMHE American boy ought always to 

have a smack of Columbus about him: 
he should pine Lo be a discoverer, and ex 
plore strange countries. And the first 
and perhaps the most interesting country 
that he explores is the one which is bound- 
ed by his own jacket and trousers. At 
any rate, until he learns something about 
that, he is not likely to prosper much in 
his subsequent expeditions. These arms 
and lees, this back and chest, what a con 
tinent they are! to become an active and 
law-abiding citizen of which is to possess 
a passport and a letter of credit to all na 
tions, not to mention transport, van-guard 
and rear-guard, and physician. A boy 
who can run a mile, skin the cat, and put 
up his muscle (the last two are technical ex 
pressions which the boy will understand) 
is a boy with a future before him. He 
may not discuss celestial mechanics, but 
he can make himself useful nearer home. 
Let us not enter here upon that famous 
inquiry whether a hard biceps is a symp- 
tom of a fine brain. There is no reason 
why it should not be; but for my part I 
am disposed to hope that it may turn out 
at symptom of plain common-sense. Our 
brains are quite fine enough: in certain 
parts of New England they have reached 
a degree of tenuity beyond which they can 
not go and hold together. But nothing 
comes of it except refinement, which, as 
history and our innate knowledge of hu- 
man nature tell us, is not only the last step 
away from savagery, but the next step be 
foreit. Itisno matter about us who are go- 
ing out with the present dispensation; but 
the men of the twentieth century, if they 
are going to be anything, must be crea- 
tive rather than critical: they must have 
strength rather than refinement; and one 
would sooner fancy them developing new 
muscles, or, at any rate, new hearts, than 
new evolutions of the cerebrum. 

Bodily exercises imply society and a 
social disposition; for if a solitary per 
son, like Robinson Crusoe or Enoch Arden, 
were to be found daily practicing with 
the bars and rings, we should suspect him, 
not of social, but of ominously selfish 
and morbid tendencies. The pleasure of 
being strong lies in the fact that others 
are strong around us, thereby furnishing 
us with companionship and competition, 
which are the fuel of life. Health is, or 
should be, incidental to this pleasure; that 
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is to say, | question the propriety of mak 
ing health the deliberate object of ey 
cise, Let it come if it will; but it \ 
come none the slower if you forbear to 
on the watch for it. To make yours 
strong for the sake of your private healt 
is the analogue of obeying the deealogi 
for the sake of your private crown; thi 

is something unpleasantly unsympatheti 
about it.) But be strong simply becaus: 
mankind at large will be better if all mey 
become physically more efficient, and th 
other blessings shall be added to you 
Moreover, apart from the stimulus of ex 
ampleand fellowship, itis doubtful wheth 
erone man in twenty will take the trouble 
regularly to exert himself. Unless ther 
be some motive outside himself he wil! 
soon cease to think it worth while. Dr 
Winship used to say that he never would 
have made himself the man he was but 
for the purpose he had formed to thrash 
a certain offensive upper-class man in 
college; and Mr. William Blaikie began 
his athletic career an apparently hopeless 
consumptive. Dr. Winship lifted three 
thousand pounds, and Mr. Blaikie pulled 
stroke of the Harvard crew in their great 
race with Yale; but it would be useless to 
tell me that the desire to thrash a man 
or to heal a diseased lung had more than 
the minutest share in bringing these re 
sultsabout. If it had not been for thegym 
nasium, with its jolly society of zealous 
and emulous young gymnasts, Winship 
would never have lifted his own weight, 
and Blaikie would have been, at best, a 
valetudinarian. The fame of the Olympic 
and Isthmian games still echoes in our 
ears; but it was not the games that made 
Greece go to see them; it was Greece go 
ing to see them that made the games. In 
the same way I have noticed that the uni 
versity crews of Oxford and Cambridge, 
for example, profess to be superbly indif 
ferent as to whether the British public on 
the day of the race lines the river-bank 
from Putney to Mortlake; indeed, they 
have lately undertaken to intimate that 
they would prefer to have the publie keep 
away. But no one knows better than 
they themselves that, were the public some 
day to take them at their word, not only 
would the crews never find the energy to 
get themselves into condition, but, were 
that difficulty overcome, they would never 
find it in their hearts to pull further than 


~ 

an 

i 
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Hammersmith Bridge, near which there 
isa very good ale-house. I do not wish, 
to run this theory into the 
cyound ; I only wish to indicate that ath- 
leties are essentially a popular pursuit, 
conducive to good citizenship, and the cul 

vation of which, therefore, good citizen- 
ship should imply. To say that athletics 
may be overdone is nothing to the pur- 


however, 


pose 


thereby became obnoxious to a rebuke 
which will last them to the end of time, 


sit no one pretends that virtue is not a 
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the champion boy overcame the post 
which had baffled all the rest, the latter 


| rejoiced in the triumph of that physical 


the Pharisees overdid virtue, and | 


vood thing, if pursued in a proper spirit. | 


Phere is rivalry in athletics, of course, 
but much less of petty jealousy than an 
outsider would suppose; not nearly so 


tion of being a good runner. 


much, for example, as subsists between | 


eminent astronomers in quest of a comet, 
fashionable ladies in search of a new 
sensation, 


or 
freemasonry. The pride of an athlete is 
largely an impersonal pride; so that when 
the champion runner in America hears 


that the champion runnerin England has | 
lowered the record for a mile, he feels al- | 


most as glad as if he had done it himself, 
though that will not prevent him, of 
course, from himself straightway setting 
to work to lower that lowest, not so much 
for his own glory as for the credit of run 
ning in the abstract. In short, if man 


kind would only realize the same fellow- | 


ship in their minds and hearts that they 
feelin theirarms and legs, the Millennium 
would be nearer. 


Nothing could be more humane and 
amiable than the frank respect that boys | 


feel for one another's prowess. The pres 
ent writer, looking far back into the dim 
past, sees a group of boy friends in a fa 
mous Continental city, who entertained 


small reverence for the Coliseum or St. | 


Peter's, but much for that one of their 
number who could ** jump leap-frog” 
a higher stone post than any of his com- 
panions. We may say that these boys 
abused or neglected their opportunities: 
but this would be to take a low and illib- 
eral view of the matter. A generous emo- 
tion is not the less generous because its 
object does not possess conventional dig- 
nity. Any curmudgeon can admire the 
Coliseum, or profess to do so; but to ad- 


mire an achievement which is beyond 


your own capacity is characteristic of true 
Christian charity. These boys knew how 
difficult it was to jump over a high stone 
post, becausé they had tried it, and when 


It is a great, healthy sort of | 


nature which they all alike shared and 
understood. It was a triumph for them 
all, and one invincible post the less. On 
the other hand, the champion was not un- 
duly uplifted in spirit, for he remembered 
that he would never be able to get the 
better of the column in the Forum, and 
he reflected that there might be other 
boys in other cities who could beat him 
by as much as he beat the others. 

In later years—not much later—there 
was a boy at school who had the reputa- 
Every morn 
ing he would arise betimes, and run round 
the two-mile square before breakfast. Oc- 
casionally some of us would attempt to 
accompany him on his journey, but we 
generally found it inconvenient to press 
him too hard. There was a point in the 
second mile where the beauty of repose 


| seemed more desirable than any activity. 


| means. 


But because we could not catch him, did 
we revile him or ostracize him? By no 
He was the pride and darling of 
the school. He could do better than any 


| of us what each of us could do in his own 


| degree, and therefore we all felt our re 


over | 


| pute illuminated by his prowess. 


|} a thousand competitors. 


At last 
there came a day when a famous Indian 
runner arrived among us, and challenged 


| the best man in town to contend against 


him. We allowed that the Indian was 
doubtless very fleet, but we would have 
been ashamed not to believe that our 
champion could beat him. To be sure, 


| he was but sixteen, and had never run in 


a race, whereas the Indian had outstripped 
But no matter; 
the school freely intrusted its honor to its 
representative, and he freely though mod- 
estly accepted the trust. But when the 
rosy-cheeked boy and the lean and sinewy 


| red man took their places side by side at 


| the mark, we realized what we had let our- 
selves in for, and some of us, perhaps, 
felt uncomfortable. Off they started, the 
Indian*with an appalling whoop and cur- 
vet, our man with the 
| like steadiness as if he were taking his 
customary morning constitutional. The 
course was half a mile, and return. Away 
they went up the long straight road over 
shadowed by elm and willow; and when 
they reached the old red bridge, near the 
further end, our straining eyes seemed to 
| see that the Indian’s foot was the first to 


same business 
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sound upon its planks. Not very much | may as well observe that when T atten 


the first, though. Now they had crossed 
the bridge, and had gained the turning 
post and thes turned about together, but 
which turned first we could not. tell. 
Down they came on the homestretch ; 
but now it was seen that one was leav 


ing the other rapidly astern, and that the 


race was already won and lost. Andou) 
hearts sank in our bosoms, and we scarce 
ly cared to look any longer, for we thought 
that it 
should be so easily defeated by a boy. 
But as the winner drew swiftly near, 
some one yelled out, ** Look, fellows! 
Jim! 


vas impossible the famous Indian 


it's 
and behold! amidst an uproar of 
joy and astonishment impossible to de 
seribe, in 
glow and a modest grin upon his counte 
nance, and as he crossed the line, fifty 
yards the winner, said, pantingly and dep 
recating ly, Thunder, fellows! 
one of you 
Time, 4.40. 

I maintain that such things as this in 
cline us to love our neighbor rather than 
ourselves, without mentioning incidental 
advantages. 


why, any 


could have beaten him!” 


Moreover, looking at it for 
a moment from the other side, | know of 
nothing that affords a man in his after- 
life more innocent and solid satisfaction 
than the recollection of his youthful feats 
of strength. There they are, concrete and 
undeniable achievements, brought about 
by his unaided prowess, and eloquent, Lo 
those who know how to judge, of his pa- 
tience, persistence, and pluck. For 
memorable athletic triumph was ever won 


ho 


without a long previous discipline of effort | 


and self-denial. | They are wholesome and 
worthy triumphs, and, once more, they are 
beyond most others free fromenvy. For 
IT may be as strong as Hercules, and yet, 
unless | embrace the calling of Mr. Sulli- 
van, no one will be the worse, but only the 
better, for it. But if I attain eminence as 
a writer of dime novels, say, or as a law 
yer or railroad owner, then Iam constant- 
ly liabie to be treading on some other per 
son's toes. And can you not imagine a 
man, toward the close of a long life, not 
all of it wisely spent or successful, look 
ing back gloomily over the past, until at 
length a recollection brightens his eve, 
and he exclaims, more cheerfully, ** Well, 


anyhow, | won that race for Harvard!” | 


He was a better man both for the 


and for the memory of it. 


"ace 


raced our Champion, with a fine | 


| Peabody, whose innocent inquiry, * 


ed to connect myself with that institut 
there was one person appertaining { 
of whom I often thought with awe 
reverent curiosity. The fame of him ) 
ceded by several months my actual j) 
duction to him, so that my imaginat 
had time to picture him in ali manne 
portentous guises. 


Who was this mio 
being 


Was it President Hill? Was 
Jones, the ubiquitous and inealeulable 
dividual who always turned up wher 
student expected him to be? Was it 1 
VW 
had deaded so many a pron 
ing but ill-performing student 2? Was 
that terrific old Athenian, Professor So) 
ocles, concerning whom so many blood 
curdling anecdotes were rife? No. it was 
none of these. The gentleman to whon 
1 refer was an under-graduate, and at that 
period a Sophomore. 


spoken of as 


is ethies 


He was commonly 
Bill Blaikie,” and his clain 
to my reverence lay in the fact that le 
was the typical strong man of the collec 
t doubt whether I should have had tlhe 
perseverance to wriggle my way through 
the examinations for admission had L not 
been constantly stimulated by the retlec 
tion that Bill Blaikie was (to my mind 
the central fact of the university. 

My bovish studies had made me fami 
iar with Spenser's ** Faerie Queene,” with 
King Arthur and his Round Table, and 
in general with all the knights and giants 
of medieval and I therefor 
had plenty of heroic types at command by 
which to pretigure this college Titan. But 
a week or more of my Freshman exist 
ence passed by without my seeing him, 
though by no means without my asking 
and hearing about him, 


romance ; 


Then one sun 
ny morning there was a knock at my 
door, and in walked a broad-shouldered, 


| brown-bearded personage, with a burly 


| - humored 


Since Harvard has been mentioned, I | him fail to come up to expectation. 


gait, a deep bluff voice, and a strong, 
countenance. My pro 
phetie soul divined him before he an 
nounced his name—it was Blaikie him 
self. He was dressed in a suit of rough. 
light-colored tweed, with a soft hat of the 
same material on his head. My eyes pe 
rused him anxiously from top to toe, and 
my heart was satisfied. Even as he was, 
and not otherwise, would I have wished 
him to be. He was not a disappointment; 
and during the many years of our friend 
ship since that day I have never known 


we 
4 
t 
if 
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visit that oceasion L be 
e, to procure my subscription to the 
it club; and I need not say that, had 
iikie asked it of me, I would gladly 
half for 
wal pocket-handkerchiefs for the Pata 
That boat club was the more or 


on Was, 


e subseribed my allowance 


m1ans. 


ss direct occasion of our association to- | 


ther during our college residence; and 
1 


ough perhaps it helped to cost me my 


eep-skin, Lam not yet regenerated from | 


the wiser choice. I speak, of 
course, for myself alone; and as Blaikie 
vot his degree, the boat club probably had 
ess to do with my catastrophe than I flat- 


tered with imagining. In the 


] 
hoe, 


myself 


venings it was my delight to go down | 


to the gymnasium and see Blaikie put up 
the big dumb-bell, and ta listen to his dis 
courses upon matters of muscular inter- 
t. Somehow or other he always seemed 


to know more about these things than any 


of us; 
missionary spirit, persuasive enough al- 
most to make an oarsman out of a hump- 
back, or a sprint-runner out of a cripple. 
\nd Lam glad to see that in these later 
years the missionary spirit has not de 
serted him, but has, on the contrary, be- 
come incarnate in two admirable and most 
practical little books, of which the Ameri- 
can public have already evinced their very 
substantial appreciation. 

I have, perhaps, alluded to this friend 
of mine with more freedom than strict eti- 
quette allows; but it was in the way of il- 
lustrating my belief that young men can 
not make one another's acquaintance upon 
a sounder and more natural ground than 
is afforded by their muscles. 


general thing) wherein they can mutual- 
ly sympathize, yet they are thrown much 
in one another's company, and feel the 


need of some subject of common interest. | 


Some seek it in swell clothes; some in 
late hours and tobacco; in 
societies; but the gymnasium, the ball 
ground, and the river are the least arti- 
ficial, the healthiest, and the most protit- 
The friendships 


some secret 


able bases of association. 


made there are cordial friendships, full of | 


mutual respect and honorable reminis- 
cences, and they last a long time. The 
building up of the museles and that of 
genialcomradeship go on pari pass. And 
when, in after-years, we meet again and 
grasp hands, we smile to feel that the bone 


impression that L made, upon the | 


and he was inspired by a strenuous | 


Boys and 
youths have no intellectual pursuits (as a | 
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| and sinew have lost but little of their early 
A dumb-bell will serve just as well 
as an earthquake to bring two honest fel- 
| lows together; but in these latitudes there 
are happily more dumb-bells than earth- 


Vv yr. 


| quakes; and since honest fellowship is, aft- 
| erall, the best result of earthly existence, 
| let us cultivate the dumb-bell. 

Possibly, indeed, there is little necessi- 


ty at this day to preach the gospel of ath 
letics. Athletic associations crop up ev- 
erywhere, and the newspapers are full of 
base-ball and rowing. Nevertheless, an 
idealist might still find something to wish 
for. The peril of all muscular cultivation 
is professionalism. Of all unproductive 
industries, professional athleticism seems 


What 


| sonable motive is there for getting strong 
| 


to me the least reasonable. rea 
|} museles if not to aid a man in rendering 
himself useful to society ? Whether he 
avail himself of them directly to hew tim- 
ber, or indirecily to counteract the ex 


| haustion of brain-work, matters not; but 
| he ean have no justification for getting 
them and then putting them up for sale. 
| Our college boys, no doubt, have no idea 
| of doing that; but they had better neither 
that ill-odored it. 
| We used to train ourselves in my day, 
| and were often absurdly mistaken in our 
now and 
lost a race by it possibly; but men who do 
not row for money are not afraid to lose a 
race if they have done their best. And it is 
wonderful how soon vulgarity and unclean- 
ness creep in when boys begin to think 


be rose nor be near 


methods no doubt. and again 


more of winning than of the means by 
which they win. I wish, for my part, 
| that our college and intercollegiate con 
tests were more varied, and that so much 
was not made to depend on any particular 
}event. Our gymnasiums 
schools of specialists; they seldom gradu- 
ate a finished athlete such as they might 
sasily make in four years out of any aver- 
| age man. 
Isthmian games, and try 
pions who shall be best at all points. And 
as for society, perhaps it will reflect that 
it can hardly, as a body, do anything bet- 
ter for the rising generation than to raise 


have become 


Let us take a lesson from the 


to evolve cham- 


these boyish sports into something really 
dignified and respectable. 
are always ready to rush in where angels 
will not take the trouble to be present; and 
brutality can be banished from our pa- 
leestrie just as easily as from our drawing- 
rooms, and by precisely the same means. 


Blackguards 
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| IKE ‘‘all Gaul,” the United States is 
4 divisible into three parts—the Atlan- 


tic slope, I 


the Pacifie coast, and the Great 
Basin. All of the waters resulting from 
rain-fall or the melting of the snows on 
the mountains in the Great Basin can find 
no outlet to the ocean, but must either 
disappear in desert sands or drain into the 
Great Salt Lake. 

The fame of this large body of ** noxious 
and extremely salt” water penetrated 
southward to the early Spanish explorers, 
and the French from the Northwest got 
near enough to it a century ago to hear 
of its magnitude and peculiarities. It is 
put down, therefore, in maps made toward 
the end of the last century as much by 
guess as maps of twenty years ago con- 
tained the lakes of Central Africa in prob- 
lematic positions. When the trappers of 
the fur companies began to overrun the 
Rocky Mountains, Utah was invaded, and 
the beautiful valleys of the northern Wah 
satch became favorite wintering places 
From any of these peaks the lake would 
be visible, but it is not known that before 
1825 any white man had reached its shore. 
It was not until Captain Bonneville had 
come back from oblivion to the eyes of a 
surprised world, and Washington Irving 
had written his travels, in 1837, that we 
knew anything definitely about this in- 
land salt sea, and could place it on a map 
correctly. It is a great pity that the good 
and proper name Lake Bonneville has 
been lost in the prosaic name it now bears, 
and will probably forever retain; but a 
just attempt to restore it has been made by 
Major Powelgs survey. The present lake 
is only a remnant of a more ancient and 
larger body of water, whose bounds can 
now be easily traced in the horizontal 
benches along the base of the mountains. 

Stimulated by Irving’s book, emigra- 
tion immediately began overland to Ore- 
gon. In 1842 and 1843, General Fremont 
piloted his celebrated expedition through 
the mountains and made a boat trip on the 
lake, although at that time it was not the 
property of the United States, but belong- 
ed to Mexico. 

Utah and its lake were well known to 
geographers when the Mormon Church, 
expelled from Illinois, driven out of Mis 
souri, and persecuted to the point of death 
in Iowa, decided to abandon their beauti- 
ful Nauvoo, and betake themselves not 


only to the far West, but outside of 
lines of a country whose people and 
ernment they hated. 

Davs counted themselves into 
and weeks made months, and months 
lowed one another from early spring int 
midsummer, and still the emigrants. lil: 
ing themselves to Israel in the wildern: 
kept their faces westward. On the 24 
of July, 1847, the head of the advay 
train, winding its way down throuch { 
last tortuous little ravine in the weste 
foot-hills of the Wahsateh, looked out « 
that great basin—miles of sage-creen vw 


vety slopes sweeping down on every sic 
from the bristling mountain rim to ¢ 
azure surface of the tossing salt sea. 
Brigham Young, their leader, told then 
that here the Lord commanded a} 


and directed that His tabernacle should 
set up. This sounded well, and perhaps 
the majority believed; but Young 
well enough that beyond lay the lifeless 
alkali deserts, and that this spot was the 
very last upon which his band of faithf 
emigrants could be colonized with 
hope for the future. 

But the camp was not made on thi 
borders of the Great Salt Lake, nor is thy 
present city in proximity to it. It is a 
most twenty miles away in a straight 
line, and just at the base of the rance 
Indeed, it is only from the ‘*beneh” that 
the lake can be seen at all from within 
the city limits, and then it appears only 
as a line of distinct color between tli 
dusty olive of the hither plain and the 
vague blue of the further hills. 

Among the first things that Brigham 
Young ordered done after his pioneers 
had come into the valley was to survey a 
site for the future city. This was done 
on a generous scale. The streets are a 
hundred and thirty feet wide, run true to 
the points of the compass, and cross one 
another at right angles. Each square 
contains ten acres, so that when of an 
evening you walk ‘‘around the block,” 
just to smoke a post-prandial cigarette, 
you will tramp exactly half a mile. A 
square of nine blocks was made to consti- 
tute a ‘“‘ward,” of which the city now 
has twenty-four, each ward being presided 
over by a bishop of the Church, who, how- 
ever, was more a temporal than a spiritual 
head in those first days, deciding all small 
cases in dispute, when there was no appeal, 


al 


: 
3 
4 
as 
; 
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- desire for one, from ecclesiastical de 
ions to civil judgment. This ward 
issification is one that even vet enters 
rgely into the social constitution of the 
ty. which is thus a sort of federation of 
shops’ wards, each inclined to be eclan- 
sh) 
The pioneers divided each ten-acre 
nare into eight household lots, givine 
ery man an acre and a quarter, and 
uf the people corner lots. The result 
is followed that these have been divided 
id subdivided, to suit individual wants 
ind notions, until many of the houses 
tand right in the heart of the bloek, be 
ind those fronting on the street, and are 
ipproached by alleys, many of which are 
ordered by a double row of thrifty Lom 
poplars. Regularity and perhaps 
mvenience are sacrificed by this, but pic 
iiresqueness is gained 
The next necessity was a regular water 


ipply, for rain can not be expected here | 


between May and October. Down out of 
Mmigration Canon, through which the 
irail passed from the East, comes a creek 
to empty itself into the Jordan, which lat- 
ter stream connects Lake Utah and Great 
Salt Lake, just as its namesake of the Holy 
Land links together Gennesaret and the 
Dead Sea. It was simply a matter of diteh- 
ng from a high level, and making sub 
sidiary canals, to bring the snow-fed wa 
ter of this city ereek in never-failing plen 
ty wherever it was desired. The combined 
labor of the pioneers, who all worked pret 
ty much in common at first, accomplished 
this primitive irrigation very speedily, so 
that within a few days a great many seeds 
had been put in the ground. 

The emigrants, however, did not stop 
with the planting of vegetables and a lit- 
tle grain. They at once began a nursery 
of fruit trees, while shade and ornament 


were not forgotten. Making it the duty | 


of every citizen to plant seeds of Eastern 
shade trees, or set out saplings brought 
from the hills,on both sides of every thor- 
oughfare, the public looked to their pre 
servation by making broad, deep gutters 
along each curbing. Now those saplings 
of acacia, poplar, cottonwood, mulberry, 
box-elder, honey-locust, and maple have 
grown into wide-spreading and lofty trees 
that canopy with grateful foliage every 
avenue outside the business centre; and 
down those gutters flow rippling, spark 
ling streams of water, clear as their snowy 
fountains. and dashing over their beds of 
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mossy pebbles with all the glee of native 
brooks 

Formerly this water alone was avail 
able for domestic purposes and drinking 
as well as for irrigation, and even yet the 
poorer part of the population dip it up for 
daily service. But the introduction of 
pipes has superseded this old Way. The 
hvdrant water, however, comes from the 
same sources as the ditches, and is really 
no better, since it is untiltered. For ta 
ble use, therefore, the water that has been 
drawn from very deep wells is preferred by 
every one 

But in spite of the copious water sup 
ply arranged for by the founders, and re 
cently largely increased by a canal leading 
from Lake Utah, Salt Lake City is in sum 
mer the dustiest town Lever saw or heard of, 
This blinding, all-pervading dust forms the 
only serious objection Lean bring against 
the town as a pleasant place to live in 

The houses built by the first settlers 
were mainly log cabins. Some few of 
these are yet to be found hidden away in 
orchards. The Spanish adobe house of 
dried mud was also a favorite, and has 
continued so to the present, though im 
stead of almost shapeless chunks of mud, 
plastered in Mexican fashion, regular un 
burned bricks are made by machinery. 
These adobes are twice the size of ordi 
nary bricks, and the wall inte which they 
are formed is made twice as thick as one 
of burned bricks would be. Of course 
this material lends itself readily to any 
stvle of architecture, and many of the 
elaborate buildings as well as cheap cot 
tages are made of it, the soft gray tint of 
the adobe reminding one of the eream 
colored walls of Milwaukee. Generally, 
however, the adobe is overlaid by a stue 
co, which is tinted. Low houses with 
abundant piazzas are the most common 
type in the older part of the town, and 
over these so many vines will be trained 
and so much foliage cluster that one ean 
hardly say of what material the structure 
itself is formed. The residences more re- 
cently built have a more Eastern and con- 
ventional aspect, and some are very im- 
posing; but big or little, old or new, it is 
rare to find a home not ensconced—al 
most buried—in trees and shrubs and 
climbing plants, while smooth, rich lawns 
creet the eye everywhere in town, in brill 
iant contrast to the bleak, bare hills tow 
ering overhead just without the city As 
for flowers, no town East or West culti 


Be 
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vates them more universally and assidu 
ously 

Salt Lake City, then, is beautiful —a 
paradise in comparison with the butfalo 
plains or the stony gulehes in which the 
great majority of Rocky Mountain towns 
must needs be set. 

The suburbs, except toward the rocky 
uplands northward, grade off into farms 
quite imperceptibly, the streets continu- 


ing straight out into countrys roads be- | 


ween dense jungles of sunflowers— glori- 
ous walls of wold edged with green and 
touched with innumerable dots of ma 
roon. And in these suburbs you may find 
some of the quaintest, most idyllic homes. 
One such, for example, stands down in the 
third ward. The house is hardly bigger 
than a good-sized room, and is entered 
through a queer narrow cowled door 
way. The second story is hardly half as 
large as the lower one, leaving a slanting 
roof between, and a picturesque hedge 
and fence inclose the whole. This would 
be striking enough alone for its shape; 
but every two weeks the whole adobe and 
stucco affair is whitewashed from roof- 
tree to foundation, until it gleams like a 
fresh snow-bank against the grape-vines 
that creep around its angles, and the pop 
lars and maples that photograph their 
boughs in shadow upon its spotless sides. 
But to set it off the better, the owner 
paints his small window-sashes bright vel 
low, his easing’s the reddest of red, and his 
sills and shutters and door panels vivid 
green. If the whole atfair had just been 
handed out of a Duteh toy shop, it could 
not be more fantastic and childishly pretty. 

One would think that with its dry and 
clear air, with an elevation of 4600 feet, 
with breezes sweeping down from a range 
of mountains where the snow is always 
to be seen, or across a broad and purify 
ing lake, and with so much dry earth at 
hand to be used as a ready antiseptic, this 
locality ought to be as healthy as any on 
the face of the earth. So, with any care, 
it would be; but such care seems not to 
be taken, and there are few cities showing 
a larger death-rate among children. The 
bleak and desolate cemetery upon the 
wind-swept bench is a perfect Golgotha of 
infants’ graves—a pitiful army of victims 
to diphtheria. 

For this eondition of things, and for 
much ill health among adults, there is no 
excuse. Even chills and fever are gain- 
ing a foot-hold where they should most 


| when its direct rays strike. The | 


easily be kept at a distance; but, stran: 
ly. all the malarial diseases seem ni 
malignant and prevalent upon the ber, 
than down in the lower part of the cit 
probably owing to the fact that the nic 

ly draught of air down out of the eat 

strikes the lower end of the city with mo 
briskness, sweeping away what noxiou 
gwases may arise. 

The climate of Salt Lake Valley is abo 
what one might expect: in winter, mud 
snow, and steady, intense, but dry cold 
in summer, prolonged but dry heat. Thi 
sun blazes down day after day through 
cloudless atmosphere, and burns like fin 
breath of the valley pours up when ther 
is any wind from the southward, and on 
nearly suffocates. Yet perspiration does 
not flow copiously even under exertion 
and the heat is not debilitating, for thi 
moment you get into the shade you arm 
comfortable. All day the earth sends up 
ward volumes of heated air, but at night 
striking the snow-banks on the neighbor 
ing peaks, the air rapidly chills and dyoj 


down to revive us, making sleep a luxury 
For their summer vacation, when they 
take any, the citizens can choose between 


| the mountains and the Great Salt Lak« 


and generally end by going to both. Thi 
lake, indeed, is constantly visited. A nat 
row-gauge railway, aimed at Nevada, lias 
vot as far as the lake shore, and trains run 
out and back morning and evening, stop 
ping long enough to give passengers time 
for a bath. The fare for the round trip 
(twenty miles each way) is only fifty cents 
At the landings, in addition to bathing ar 
rangements, there are dancing pavilions 
and excursions often @o out in the even 
ing, returning by a special train in the 
morning. 

On special occasions, such as Pioneer- 
day (July 24), when the Mormons cele 
brate their first entrance to the valley, 
great crowds of Saints, with all the wives 
and innumerable little ones, pack the open 
Coney-Island-like excursion cars, throng 
at the water-side, and spread their lunch 
eons on the long tables under the bough 
covered booths which give the only pro 
tection against the sun. Unforvunately 
it is impossible to make trees grow on thi 
borders of the lake—the water and soil 
are too bitterly salt; moreover, there is no 
fresh-water in the rocky hills that tower 
straight up from the beach, and any irri 
gation is thus denied the would-be forest- 
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EAST SIDE OF 


ey. Lack of shade seems to make little | 


with the bathers, however. 
They go in under the noonday blaze, and 
say their bare heads suffer no discomfort, 
and children and horses rush about ap- 
parently as energetic as in October. While 
the danger of sun-stroke somehow seems 


ditference 


very small, the lake is a treacherous water 
for swimmers. The great density of its 
waters sustains you so that you float eas- 
ily, but swimming ahead is very hard 
work. Moreover, fatal consequences are 
likely to ensue if any of the brine is swal- 
lowed; it not only chokes, but is described 
as fairly burning the tissues of the throat 
and lungs, producing death almost as sure- 
ly as the breathing of flame. Of course 
this occurs only in exceptional cases, but 
some lives are thus destroyed each sum- 
mer, and many persons suffer extremely 
from a single aecidental swallow. 

The powerful effect of this water is not 
surprising when one remembers that the 
proportion of saline matter in it Is six 
times as great as the percentage of the 
ocean, and almost equal to that of the 
Dead Sea, though Lake Urumiyah, in Per- 
sia, is reputed to contain water of a third 
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SALT 


LAKE CITY, 


greater density vet. This density is due 
mainly to common salt held in solution ; 
but there are various other ingredients. 
In Great Salt Lake, for example, only 0.52 
per cent. of magnesia exists, the Dead Sea 
having 7.82 per cent.; and of lime Salt 
Lake holds 1.80 per cent., while the Dead 
Sea contains only a third as much. The 
waters seem utterly lifeless, vet the innu 
merable gulls and pelicans there must 
find something to live upon. Walking 
on the shore in midsummer, you are sur 
rounded by clouds of little sand-fleas (Ar 
temia salina), which quickly drive you 
away, and wherever the muddy shores are 
exposed to the sun a sulphurous stench 
arises which is nauseating. Salt is made 
in great quantities in summer by the sim- 
ple process of damming small bays and let 
ting the inclosed water evaporate, leaving 
a crust of crystallized salt behind. Sev 


eral thousands of tons are exported an 
nuatly, and great quantities used at home 
in chlorodizing ores. 


I think few persons realize how won 
derfully, strangely beautiful this inland 
saline sea is. Under the sunlight its wide 
surface gives the eye such a mass of brill- 
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iant color as is rarely seen in the temper- 
ate zone. Over against the horizon it is 
almost black, then ultramarine, then glow 
ing Prussian blue, or here and there, close 
by, variegated with patehes of green and 
the soft skyey tone of the turquoise. Gaz- 


ing straight down off the end of the pier, 
or from the rough little steamboat, which 
is now degraded to do duty at its moor 
Ings as a restaurant, you learn that the 
Water is transparent as glass, and the rip 
‘ple marks on the bluish-white sand are 
Visible at a great depth. 

If the lake were in a plain (remember- 
ing the total absenee of forest or green- 
sward), doubtless this richness of color 
would not suffice to produce the effect of 
beauty, but on every side stand lofty 
mountains, They seem to rise from the 
very margin to their riven, bare, and pin- 
nacle-studded crests. where the snow lies in 
shaded patches. Some of these ranges are 
a score of miles beyond the further beach, 
others close by, a few completely surround- 
ed by the water—mere islands; but every 
group has its own color, from the snuff- 
brown earthen hue of the nearer slopes to 
the blue and misty ranges far away. In 
the noonday blaze of the vertical sun, or 
When at dawn its rays glint upon them, 
their prominences stand out distinctly, 
and streaks of shadow mark each of 
the great canons separating neighboring 
peaks; but at night, or when the sun 
loses its angle of advantage, these high 
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BATHING RESORT 


lights are blotted out in the uniform 
maculate indigo which slowly solid 
heights and depths into a single er 
silhouette of the whole Wahsateh. 
Watching these changing and Joy 
exhibitions of lavish color, feeling 


ON THE 


LAKE, 


freshening and medicinal breeze, heark 
ening to the gentle lapping of the wave 
lets, one can choose many a poetic hame 
and foreign latitude to fit the scene, and 
easily forget that he is in Utah, until his 
eve catches the sage-brush. 

The mountain trip is of quite different 
character, and can be made by choosing 
any one of halfadozen canons, into which 
miners long ago led the way. The favor 
ite is the beautiful American Fork Cation, 
in reaching which you have the advan 
tage of a railway for the greater part of 
the distance. A fortnight’s camping and 
trout-fishing tn the mountains once a year 
is considered indispensable to health and 
happiness by most families. 

At the very first, one square of the city 
Was set apart, as the ** Temple Block,” for 
holy use. This was intended to be not 
only the spiritual but the geographical 
centre of the city (for in spite of their 
present claims the founders certainly had 
no idea that so great a town as this would 
ever arise here), and all the streets are 
nained from this point out-—First South, 
First West, and so on, oddly reversing the 
ordinary style of designation. 

On this ten-acre lot the Mormons held 
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‘first worship; here was built the 


| building now known as the En- 
ment House; here, later on, the 
ined voluntary labor of the mem 
sof the Church erected the first Tab 
wle: and here were laid the founda 
sof the Temple, wherein (it is prom 

Jesus Christ shall appear bodily 
he faithful as soon as it is completed. 

(his Temple is to be a tall, many-tur- 

dbuilding of white granite, brought 

m Little Cottonwood Canon — fa- 

us as the locality of the Emma Mine 

vhere it is split from enormous de 
ched fragments that have fallen from 
cliffs. It 
vstalline as marble, and unexcelled 

s material for an imposing structure. 
util the very recent extension of the 

Denver and Rio Grande Railway into 

he canon, all this stone was brought 

o the city by bullock teams, but now 

the railway tracks run from the quar 

ries Into the Temple yard. 

The Temple was contrived and 
sketched out by Brigham Young. The 
stvle is one unknown to architectural 
schools, T think, but more nearly re 
sembles the Gothie than any other. 
lhe structure is of Cyclopean strength ; 
its base, far below the surface, is sixteen 


is almost as white and 


feet in thiekness, decreasing to nine feet 
in thickness at the surface. One course of 
ihe basement stones stands in the shape of 
Above, 
the walls rise nearly seven feet in thick 
ness to the present height of eighty feet, 
which is nearly to where the roof begins. 


a series of solid reversed arches. 


RESIDENCE OF 


A BALCONY 


There is no hollowness, or ** filling,” or 
brick-work—nothine but 
grante through and through, not only the 
outer walls, but in the partitions, the ceil 
ings, and the stairways. The window 
openings are like the embrasures of a fort, 
and the heavily walled compartments of 
the basement suggest the direst dungeons. 


solid chiselled 


BRIGHAM YOUNG 
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All the externals of the building have a 
religious significance. For instance, near 
the ground are a series of great bosses, 
upon which are to be carved maps of va- 
rious regions of the world—and there will 
be room for a full: atlas. Between the 
windows of the first and second stories 
similar bosses express eight phases of 
the moon, while a row of great stone 
suns is placed between the windows of 
the second and third tiers, and a star is 
chiselled upon the key-stone of every 
arch. When by-and-by the New-Zea- 
lander visits the ruins of Salt Lake City, 
he will be justified, IT should say, in 
concluding the Mormons to have been 
sun-worshippers or astrologers, or both. 
President Taylor told) Brigham 
Youngs intention was that the build- 
ing should last a thousand years. 

This enormous Temple is not intend- 
ed as w place of worship, but as a sacred 
edifice within which various ceremonies 
of consecration, marriage, ete., shall be 
performed that are now celebrated in 
the Endowment House. For this pur- 
pose the whole building is cut up into 
little cloister-like rooms. The houses 
for public worship are the Tabernacle, 
and a handsome granite building, more 
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civic than ecclesiastical in appear 
which occupies one corner of the 
ple Square. In the interior this | 
ing is arranged with galleries, tir 
pulpits, and organs just like the Ts 
nacle, but in a much finer style, a 
is used for Quorum meetings, eve: 
sessions, and winter services. 

W hat has been the cost of the Ten 
which during thirty vears has been) 
ing before the eyes of the towns-peo 
is a subject of natural curiosity, 
one hears ManV PUMOrPS of how m 
millions supposed to have been expe 
ed upon it have really gone into 
pockets of a few dignitaries of 
Churelft. These rumors arise, no dou 
from the difficulty of understand: 
how men formerly poor are yow ric! 
although they have been engaged 
none of the ordinary methods of ca 
quiring even a competence. 1 ha 
the word of President Taylor, how: 

er, that the total cost has been, in rou. 

numbers, two millions of dollars, nin 
tenths of which is accounted for as cas! 

It is supposed that three years more tin 

and another million dollars will com 

plete it. It is doubtful whether ther 
is in the United States another public 
building so massive and genuine. 

Across the street, Just east of the Tem 
ple block, Brigham Young took possession 
of another whole square for himself, erect 
ing at the end nearest the Temple a serics 
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ore-houses for the reception of tithing | manded the building of a general fortifi- 


d upon all members of the Church. | cation around the whole young city 


the other end were his residences—the 
on and Bee-hive” houses, where he 
rded his wives terrestrial and celestial; 
behind them the vast stables and cor- 
s where he kept lis hundreds of horses 
mules, and the sires of his floeks and 


THE 


lierds. Here too were the Church offices— 
the sanctum sanctorum of the Prophet of 
the Chureh on Earth of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, the head-quarters of the 
military and civil ruler of the community, 
the Court of the High Judge of Zion, be- 
yond whom there was no appeal, and the 
counting-house of the divinely appointed 
leader. 

Mud and eobble-stones were cheaper than 
fence timber; the Canaanitish tribes, viz., 
Pah- Utes, Shoshones, Uintahs, ete., were 
thievish and belligerent, and, worst of all, 
unrighteous dwellers in Babylon were be- 
ginning to approach and inquire curious- 
ly into the ways and means of Mormon- 
dom. So walls sprang up in every direc- 
Not low picturesque stone fences 
with angular shadows and many-colored 
slabs and an embroidery of vines and 
lichens trailing pleasantly across them, 
but hideous forts of mud around every lot 

walls ten to twenty feet high, supported 
by round bulging bastions at the corners, 
and guarded by prison-like gates at the 
entrances. Brigham Young's property in 
particular looked like a Moorish fortress. 
Not content with this, the President com- 


tion, 


TABERNACLE 


a 
“Spanish” wall of mud, which has now 
disappeared, saving a few remnants. Sim 
ilarly the high walls have been replaced by 
fences, except that one which still protects 
the Temple and Young's house. ‘The first 


| Tabernacle was built by contributions of 


AND TEMPLE. 


manual labor for the most part, and was 
early completed. It had a general resem 
blance to the present structure, and was 
of great size. Interiorly it is said to have 
been exceedingly plain, but to have held a 
very fineorgan. Only a few years elapsed, 
however, before the construction of the 
present larger edifice was begun. 

The form of the Tabernacle is elliptieal, 
and its roof an elliptical dome, arching ev 
erywhere from the eaves to the ridge, and 
supported upon a series of heavy stone 
piers, the shortest span between which is 
172 feet. As their height is only about 
twenty feet, and the height of the arched 
roof much less than a hundred feet, the 
Tabernacle from without gives vou the im 
pression of an enormous building more 
than half buried. From the general level 
of the city it is almost impossible to obtain 
the smallest glimpse of it, either because of 
the trees or of the great wall behind which 
it is hid, and in order to get any notion of 
its size, vou must climb to some eminence 


like the northern beneh, where you can 
look down upon its huge fungus-like form. 
Elevate it sixty feet, or set it on a hill, and, 
perfectly fitting Utah scenery in its severe- 
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OLD MILL, AMERICAN FORK CANON. 


days at two o'clock 
in the afternoon 
TheSaintsassemble 
not only from. the 
city, but all 
the country round 
and many vehicles 
of all sorts are left 
standing in the 
neighborhood. The 
centre of thechurel 
fills rapidly with 
women, while men 
predominate in the 
side rows of seats 
There are seats for 
thirteen thousand 
persons in the am 
phitheatre and gal 
lervy, many 
more crowd in at 


ly simple outlinés, it would be as grand in’ some of the great conferences. A broad 
its place as the Parthenon at Athens. gallery closes around at the front, where 
Service in the Tabernacle is held on Sun-. the choir sit in two wings, facing each 
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ier, the men on one side and the women | the great organ in the Boston Musie Hall. 
posite. The space between is filled by | is not so readily discounted, however, and 
ree long crimson-cushioned pulpit desks, | is played with much skill, to the constant 
each of which twenty speakers or so ean | delight of the people. 
After the singing eomes a long praver 
| by some layman-priest, and a hymn, dur 


at once, each rank overlooking the heads 
‘the one beneath. The highest was de 
ened for the president and his two coun- | ing the singing of which eight bishops 
llors; the second one for the twelve apos- | break the slices of bread into morsels. 
es, and the lowest for the bishops, but Lbe- | Then, while the bread is being passed 
eve the order Is not very rigidly observed. | through the audience to the communi 
The acoustic properties of the house are | cants—everybody, old and young, partak- 
lmost perfect. A former deficiency of | ing—President Taylor or some other dig 


ight has been overcome by the use of | nitary reads a chapter from the Bible, 
electricity; and the chilling bareness of | usually from Revelation, and makes ex 
the huge whitewashed vault is relieved | tempore remarks upon it. Sometimes the 
by hangings of evergreen and flowers | Hon. George Q. Cannon, the most eminent 
made of tissue-paper, the effect of which | of the Mormon leaders, occupies the pulpit. 
Is veryv indeed. | It is three o'clock before the bread and 
Every Sunday the sacrament is admin- | water have been partaken of by all, and 
istered, the table loaded with the baskets | fully four by the time the preacher has 
of bread and tankards of water occupying | ceased, the bishop pronounced the bene 
a dais at the foot of the pulpits. Gradu- | diction, and the congregation is dismiss 
ally a number of bishops take their places | ed. As the people scatter about the great 
behind this table, and watch the congre- | dusty yard, picking their way among the 
gation gather, people coming in through | blocks of stone awaiting their place in the 
the dozen or inore side doors as though the | Temple, one sees how largely foreigners 
Tabernacle was a huge sponge absorbing | they are, the predominant nationalities 
the population of the Tervitory. Min-| being British and Seandinavian, Their 
gling with the rest come many strangers, | peasantry, too, is unmistakably stamped 
bringing the latest tailoring and milli- | upon their faces, though they have ex 
nery, and these strangers are always con- | changed their foreign characteristics for 
ducted to seats down in front, where they | a rusticity of the American type. Among 
can be addressed effectively in a body. | the most prominent of the Mormon apos 
At one door stands a huge cask of cold | tlesare Orson Pratt, the most distinguished 
water, with several tin cups handy, and | scholar and writer in the sect, and Joseph 
nearly all stop to drink as they come in. | F. Smith, a nephew of the original Prophet 
Later you will see tin pails holding a | and founder of Mormonism. 
quart or more, and having handles on both | In Salt Lake City there are four sepa 
sides, circulating through the audience, | 
and refilled from time to time by small | one another. First, the adherents of the 
Ganymedes running about in chip hats | Mormon Churelh—the Saints; second, 
and well-starehed pinafores. Precisely | those who never have been nor will be 
at two o'clock the great organ sends forth | Mormons—the Gentiles; third, the seced 
its melodious summons, and the noise of | ers from the Mormon Church; and fourth, 
busy voices—the hum of the veritable | the renegades and irresponsible of all par 
honey-bees of Deseret in their home hive | ties, for whom has been adopted the Cali 
is hushed. A hymn is announced (by | fornian word hoodlum. This classifica 
some brother in a business coat whom you | tion makes queer bedfellows: the Jew 
will meet in trade to-morrow, perhaps), | finds himself a Gentile, and the Roman 
and sung by the choir, for though the tune | Catholic becomes a Protestant, making 
may be one of the old familiar ones, the | common cause with Calvinism against the 
| hierarchy of the Tabernacle. The result, 


rate sections of society which react upon 


audience does not join in the singing. 

The musie of the Tabernacle has a great | of course, is that each section keeps pretty 
reputation in the West, and it would hard- | well to itself, and is likely to despise the 
ly be fair to deery it because it does not | others. 


come up to a New York performance. — It A few women of Salt Lake, vears ago, 
is conspicuously good for the material at | formed a mutual-improvement elub, hay 
hand and the locality. The organ, a) ing forits object a uniform course of read 


handsome instrument, nearly as large as | ing. Now there are two flourishing ladies’ 
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literary societies, which are of far more nacle down to a jew’s-harp, everyl 


signilicance here as centres of a healthy 
intellectual and social existence and prog- 
ress than they would be in any other com- 


GEORGE Q. CANNON, 


munity. Most of their members are also 
members of the Anti-polygamy Society, 
which publishes a monthly journal, The 
Standard, under the editorship of Mrs. 
Jennie A, Froiseth. 

The MeKenzie Reform Club, established 
under Gentile auspices for the suppression 
of intemperance, has prospered so that it 
has erected the handsome building known 
as the Walker Opera-house, which cost 
nearly $75,000. The corner-stone was laid 
With much ceremony early in August of 

Mormonsare publicly very sociable, and 
remarkably peaceable. 
ward 


In their various 
for each bishop's 
are held at 
frequent intervals during the colder half 


meeting-houses 
ward has an assembly-room 


of the vear assemblies where dancing is 
the main object, and where it is indulged 
without stint. 
lv invited, 


Gentiles are oececasional- 
These danees (and all other 
Mormon festivities) are opened and closed 
by prayer. 


The Salt-Lakers are also diligent musi- 
cians. 


From the great organ in the Taber- 


handles some sort of musical instrumy 

or sings, and the musie shops of the « 

seem about as brisk as any places on 
street. You will hear singing al! 
time, and in all localities. This 
been encouraged by the Chureh, as | 
also been the dramatic taste of the yy 
ple, who very early organized ac 


pany of actors, and long ago built t} 


great theatre which is a prominent fe 
ture of the city. Fora long time on! 
“home talent” graced its boards, |) 
since the railway gave easy access, ey 
ery company of actors that crosses thy) 
continent stops here, and some 
names have among 
have played in this temple 


great 

Who 

of histrion 

Among the local celebrities in the 
theatrical line were several members of 
the family of Brigham Young, and on 
of his daughters is yet *‘on the boards, 
in San Francisco. 

The annals of this theatre, perhaps, 
afford quite as good a gauge of the 
change which has taken place in Salt 
Lake City during the last twenty years 
as any other one thing in town. At 
first, as [ have said, it was wholly sup 
ported by the local company of ama 
teurs, and patronized in a most uncon 
ventional, way by the simple Mormons 
in their sun-bonnets, who came with 

their whole families. The floor of the 
theatre in those days was reserved to the 
Saints; Jews, Gentiles, and other ** dwell 
ers in Babylon” sat in the first gallery. 
The audience now does not noticeably 
differ from that of any Eastern theatre, 
and the new opera-house is one of the 
handsomest in the Union. 

Concerning the sociability among Mor- 
mon families in a private way, an out 
sider can only know by report. It is said 
to be small. The interchanges of calls 
and the forms of neighborly etiquette pre 
vailing in ordinary society are little prac 
ticed. Even in the case of the wealthy, 
social visiting is said to be infrequent. 

The private home routine of a polyga- 
mous family is a matter upon which so 
much curiosity is constantly expressed by 
my acquaintances that I venture to Say 
here what little | know; but the reader 
must remember that less than ten per cent. 
of the voting Mormon population of Utah 
are polygamists. 


been those 


The polygamist, as a rule, has acecumu- 
lated some property and owns a house 
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before he takes a second and successive 
wives, though sometimes he begins by 
marrying two or three at once. All 
of these marriages, however, except the 
first, are made secretly by the Church, 
and no record of them is accessible. 

In the city, at least, it is seldom that 
the different wives share the same quar- 
In the country this is not so uncom- 
mon, but the natural unpleasantness fol- 
In Most Cases. 


ters. 


The general method 


is to have a large house, the main part of 
which, perhaps, is occupied by the first 
wife, and wings or additions by the sue- 


cessive candidates for marital honors. 
These large, straggling, hotel-like houses 
are common in Salt Lake City, and mark a 
difference between it and a town of small 
houses like Cheyenne and most other 
Western villages. In many eases, how 
ever, the husband sets up his wives in sep 
arate homes, either side by side or in dif 
ferent parts of the city. In any case each 
has her own kitchen-garden, ete. IT have 
in mind a wealthy dignitary of the Chureh 
whom you might easily have mistaken for 
the late Peter Cooper, and who is possess 
ed of seven wives. Each of these women 
has some farming and garden ground of 
her own, and all are greatly devoted to 
rearing With the help of their 
grown children they each raise a large 
amount of produce and honey annually. 
The husband acts as their agent. He 
hives their swarms of bees, and charges 
them for it; he renders special aid when 
called upon, and is paid for it: he sells 
their crops and honey when it is ready, 


bees. 
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and eredits each wife with her due share. 
Most of them live in suites of apartments 
under the roof of his great house in town, 
but the first wife has a beautiful farm of 
her own a little out of the city, to which 
she and her children have retired, to end 
their days in peaceful independence. 

The way in which this old gentleman 
has always arranged his domestic life is 
reported to be thus: He had certain rooms 
in his house where he kept his bed, his 
wardrobe, his books, and saw any visitors 
who ealled Here he 
bachelor, and here he staid every other 
day and night. 


upon him. Was a 
On alternate days and 
nights he was the guest of one or another 
of his wives in regular rotation, devoting 
the one day (Gin this ease fortnightly) 
which was hers diligently to her society. 
Of course this routine was not invariable, 
but for the most part it was regularly fol 
lowed. 

In respect to the general morals of the 
community, it may be said that they are 
simply those of any old and well-regulated 
town East or West. If as a Western city 
it ditfers from an Eastern town of similar 
size, it is merely in classification, not de 
gree. Anything like open violence is ex- 
tremely rare: ladies walk the streets at 
night unmolested; and burglary is almost 


| 
a 
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unknown. Thievery, however, is com 
mon enough, and a large police force is 
needed. Gambling is wholly ‘on the 
slv. In the matter of liquor-drinking, 
a vreat change has recently come about. 
For many vears after the foundation of 


the city Brigham Young rigidly exelud- 
ed all liquors, and even as late as a 
dozen years ago only two or three bars 
met the patronage of ten or fifteen thou- 
sand people. Whatever else they might 
be, the President evidently intended his 
people should not become drunkards. 
Now, however, local breweries turn out 
great quantities of lager-beer; every ho- 
tel and nearly every restaurant has its 
bar, while dozens of liquor saloons exist, 
some managed by Mormons. 
Observance of Sunday used to be very 
rigid and sanctimonious, and even now 
it is far more strict than in most cities 
west of the Missouri; for in California, 
as In New Orleans, Sunday is mainly 
devoted to recreation, the theatres are 
opened, and pleasure excursions of all 
sorts are encouraged, Denver is drop 
ping into this way somewhat also, while 
as for Santa Fe,Chevenne, and Helena, 
they never had any principle at all so 
far as the Sabbath was concerned. 
With the growth of Salt Lake City this 
worldly influence is more and more ap 
parent, and the trains to the bathing re 
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sorts are never so crowded as on 
days. To be sure, it is the plebeian 
ment which goes, forthe most part ; 
the patricians stay at home move ; 
matter of taste than righteousness 
you will see them playing croquet 
the orchard, and hear them singing 
cidedly secular songs around the lo 
hold piano in the evening. Undou 
edly there are many conscientious 
‘keep the Sabbath holy”; but what 
mean to say is that the City of the Sain 
is little better than its neighbors in t] 
particular form of religious observance: 

So far as my own observation went 
the condition of Salt Lake City didn 
seem at all superior to other well se 
tled towns of its size either East o: 
West as regards that special kind o} 
immorality which Mormonism profess 
es to eradicate. 

Of the arrests made annually in Salt 
Lake City, by far the larger numbe 
belong to the non-Mormon minority 
Many of the culprits, however, are not 
residents of the city, but are a part of 


the floating erowd of miserable and disso 
lute men that infest every Western city 
The Gentiles of the city probably enjoy 
themselves more than they would if they 
could run off to a great town in an hour, 
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d were not necessarily so self-centred as 
e isolation of the locality compels them 
be. It is a society made up of the fam- 
es of successful merchants and mining 
in, of clergymen and teachers, of the of 
‘ers of the army stationed at Camp Doug- 


long produced pretty well up to their sev 
eral capacities. There must, then, be an 
increased area of plantation if there is to be 
a greater supply: but examination proves 
that it is probably impossible to bring un 
der cultivation a hundred thousand acres 
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las, and the representatives of the govern- 
ment in the judicial and other Territorial 
offices. This composition, it will be seen, 
presupposes considerable intelligence and 
culture, the effeet of which is plainly to 
be seen in their homes. 

Utah has always been pre-eminently an 
agricultural distriet. Out of her 150,000 
people probably 120,000 are now farming 
or stock-raising in some capacity or oth- 
er. When you look down the valley from 
the city your eve takes in a wide view 
of fields and orehards and meadows, green 
with the most luxuriant growth, and 
marked off by rows of stately trees or 
patches of young woodland. All these 
farms are small holdings, and though ecul- 
tivated by no means scientifically, have 


more of landin the whole Territory. Leay 
ing out the cactus plains of the south, the 
bleak plateaus east of the Wahsateh, the 
saline deserts on the western border, and 
the voleanie sands which run down from 
Idaho, nearly all the rest of the Territory 
where water is accessible has already been 
taken up. It must be remembered that all 
the agriculture of Utah is by artificial irri 
gation. Every mountain canon discharges 
a stream fed by the melting snows of the 
heights. This stream is dammed, its wa 
ters led along the ** benches” beneath the 
foot-hills in great ditches, and thenee dis- 
tributed through slender conduits to each 
man’s land. The sources of the water are 
held to be public property, and many ques 
tions of law are more and more becoming 
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and responsibilities of the public in rela- 
tion to its water supply. 


The important fact in this connection is 
that the limit of otherwise arable land is 
not so soon to be reached as that of irriga- 
tion. 


The Mormon leaders recognize this, 


and are continually sending colonies of 
new-comers away into neighboring Terri- 
tories to establish themselves. The pres- 
ent waste of water may be largely saved, 
and more economical methods of farming 
introduced, but Utah can hardly expeet to 


tural population. This class, however, 
will be able to produce far more than 
would be needed for their own consump- 
tion. 


of all sorts of grain, fruit, and produce is 
Jarge, and is constantly increasing. 

To something more than agriculture, 
then, which in the opinion of the first set- | 
tlers was their stronghold, must Utah and | 
her metropolis look for future growth. 
The Mormon leaders, and particularly 
Brigham Young, always opposed any at- 
tempt at a development of the mineral re- 
sources of the Territory, though it is said 
that he informed himself as thoroughly as | 
he could upon their character and value, 
He forbade all mining to his devotees, 
and would have closed the mountains to 
Gentile prospectors if he had been able. 
So far as a desire existed to avoid the evils | 
of a placer-working excitement, drawing 
hither a horde of ruffianly gold-seekers, 
this course was commendable. But as 
years went on it was seen by the shrewd 
er heads among the Mormons themselves 
that this 
harmful. 


abstinence 


from mining was 
There was no eash in the Ter 
ritory, and none to be got. 


If a surplus 
of grain was raised, or more of any sort 
of goods manufactured than could be used 
at home, there was no sale for it, since at 
that time the market was so far away, 
and transportation was so deficient and ex- 
pensive, that no profits could possibly be 
made. Business was almost wholly by 
barter, and payments for everything had 
to be by exchange. A man who took his 
family to the theatre wheeled his admis- 
sion fee with him in the shape of a bar- | 


rel or two of potatoes, and a young man 
would go to a dance with his girl on one 
arm, and a bunch of turnips on the other | 
with which to buy his ticket. The Gen- 
tiles soon began to bring in coin, but the 
relief was gradual and inadequate. 
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involved in the consideration of the rights | 


do more than double her present agricul- | 


Finally, about fifteen years ago, it 
publicly argued by some bold minds, 
the face of the Church, and to their o 
discomfort, that the only things Utah |i; 
which she could send out against comp 
tition were gold and silver. When fro 
preaching they began practice, 
such men as the Walker brothers encou 

| aged outside capital to join them in dey: 

| oping silver ledges in the Wahsateh, thi 

| Salt Lake City began to rouse herself. Py 

tatoes and carrots and adobes disappeare: 

| as currency, and coin and greenbacks 1 

| livened trade, which conformed more anc 

more to the ordinary methods of Ameri 
can commerce, 


| One perfectly legitimate means taken 
That is done now, and the export | 


for monopoly of trade was the establish 


| ment, twenty-five vears ago, of Zion’s Co 


operative Mercantile Institution. In the 
early days it was exceedingly difficult for 
country shop-keepers to maintain supplies, 
when everything had to be hauled by 
teams from the Missouri River, and ex 
tortionate prices would be demanded for 
staples when, as frequently happened, 
some petty dealer would get a ‘corner’ 
in them. The design of this establish- 
ment was to furnish goods of every sort 
known to merchants out of one central 


| depot in Salt Lake City, under control of 
| the Church, and partly owned by it. 
| was a joint-stock 


This 
“co-operative” affair, 
however, and the capital was nearly a 
million dollars. The people were com 
manded from the pulpit to trade there, 
but they would have done so anyhow, for 
the ‘‘co-op,” as it is called, was able to 
reduce and equalize prices very greatly. 
Branches were established in Ogden, Lo 
gan, and Soda Springs, and a warehouse 
built in Provo. 
tions were rapid. 


These and other addi 
The central sales-rooms 


in this city now occupy a four-story brick 


| building three hundred and eighteen feet 


long by ninety-seven feet wide, where ev- 
ery species of merchandise is to be found. 
In other quarters are a drug-store, a shoe 
factory (supplied by its own tanneries, 
and running one hundred and twenty-five 
machines propelled by steam), and a man- 
ufactory for canvas “overall” clothing. 


| Altogether about two hundred and fifty 


persons are employed, working at rea- 
sonable hours and reasonable pay. The 
stock, which originally was widely scat- 


| tered in small lots, has been concentrated 
| for the most part in the hands of a few 


astute men, who are credited with large 


a 
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profits. There is an air of great prosperi 
iy about the institution, whose business is 
stated to reach five millions of dollars an- 
nually, derived almost wholly from Utah 
and Southern Idaho. 

Though this concern had 


a practical 
monopoly at first, as soon as the railways 


came to Salt Lake individual merchants 
could sell goods about as cheap, and oppo- 
sition arose. Then the power of the 
Chureh was brought directly to bear to 
crush competition. 

For example, the four Walker brothers, 
sous of a Mormon father, were engaged 
in trade, and were getting rich, having 
surmounted fatal to lesser 
strength. Brigham Young, in the height 
of his pride and power, chose to insist 
that their tithe offerings were not large 
enough, and to demand a large amount 
of cash additional —830,000, it is reported, 
at one fell swoop. Instead of a check he 
received a refusal. Instantly relays of 
Saints were established to stand in front 
of the Walkers’ shop, and report for con- 
demnation every Mormon who traded 
there. Nevertheless the Walker brothers 
survived, and are to-day probably the most 
powerful mereantile firm in Utah. 

Brigham Young's attitude led to a 
schism in the Church, and a small but 
far-reaching rebellion among some of his 
most trusted followers. 

The leaders of this movement were W. 
S. Godbe, H. W. Lawrence, and E. L. T. 
Harrison, and they had plenty of encour- 
agement. Through the pages of the Utah 
Magazine they declared that Young was 
not a dictator over their temporal as well 
as spiritual life, that commerce should be 
left to its own laws, that Utah’s prosperity 
lay in the development of her mines, tliat 


obstacles 


DOUGLAS 


the United States was above the Chureh in 
civil matters, and that the priesthood 
should contine itself to its proper function 

that of spiritual guidance. They were 
expelied from the Chureh, which did all it 
could to ruin All they 
asked was independence and religious 
liberty to worship God in the same forms 


their business 


that Brigham Young professed to enjoy 
and to enjoin; but that autoerat would 
brook no opposition to his infailibility. 
Nevertheless, the Godbe movement was of 
lasting strength, and through it Salt Lake 
City took an important step toward the 
freedom and prosperity of the present. 

The policy, or at any rate the action, 
of the Church has changed greatly since 
Young's death. © Everybody now buys in 
the best market, modern manners in all 
the walks of life are cultivated, better 
schools are being established among both 
Mormons and Gentiles, and the best news 
papers are patronized no matter what their 
creed. 

The Church is as ambitious as ever, and 
taking advantage of the general inditfer 
ence to its movements, is steadily aggress 
ive through all its missionary channels. 
If it has grown weaker among its earliest 
adherents and in its first stronghold, it is 
growing stronger through new accessions, 
and in other Territories is quietly laying 
the foundations of future political power. 

Salt Lake City is one of the points in 
the United States that all tourists think 
should not be missed. It is one of the 
certain stopping points in the programme 
of the globe-trotter. Consequently the 
city isalways full of strangers, and various 
excursion facilities have grown 
flourished almost wholly 


sight-seers. 


up and 
by patronage of 


Hotels are well supported, 
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too, and consequently are unusually good, 
A few days after the arrival at San Fran 
cisco of cach steamer from the other side 
of the Pacitie there is a special flux of vis 
itors. Then it is highly entertaining to 
sitin the long, Southern-like, acacia-shaded 
veranda of the Continental and watch the 
omnibuses unload their foreign travellers, 
with heaps of queer-looking luggage bear- 
ing marks affixed in Yokohama or Mel- 
bourne, and concealing a stratification of 
labels that would read right around the 
world. This tourist business is of value 
to the city, and is becoming more notice 
able than ever now that a seeond line of 
railway, the Denver and Rio Grande, has 
been opened between this city and the 
Kast. Heretofore the only railway com 
munieation had been by the Union Pacific 
at Ouden, the Utah Central connecting 
Salt Lake City with that town. The fa 
mous narrow-gauge railway of Colo 
rado, however, pushed its line through 
the southern passes of the Rockies, and 
made a rival connection with the Central 
Pacific at Ogden, This diverted at once 
so large a body of travellers who were 
anxious to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to see the marvellous scenery 
of the interior Rocky Mountains that 
the old line was obliged to bestir itself. 


The competition in the transportatio: 
farm products, ores, and merchandise 
caused a very considerable diminutio) 
rates of freight, and has been a stimu 

to all business in eastern Utah. G) 
and potatoes, hitherto fed to the hogs 
not harvested, found a quick market 
advanced rates. The new road made 
cessible new coal mines also, and cheaper 
fuel and coke, while important concessic 
were made to those who wished to se 
their ores to Denver, Pueblo, or east wis 
or to bring Colorado ores, for the ady 
tage of the smelters, here. The build) 
of the western end of the Denver and R 
Grande was done almost wholly by M. 
mons, and great sums of money have be 
expended here, so that cash has been abu 
dant, trade and building brisk, and = thi 
increase Of population in and about thi 
city very rapid. The census of 1880 gay 
the city only a little over 20,000; she no 
has close upon 25,000. At the same tiny 
the rise of large towns in Montana, thi 
opening of railway outlets in the north 
and eastern demands have made unlook 
ed-for drafts upon the cattle herds and the 
farms of the whole region. The result 
has followed in Salt Lake that the cost ot 
living has advanced nearly tifty per cent 
in two or three years. 
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JUDITH 


SHAKESPEARE: 


HER LOVE AFFAIRS AND OTHER ADVENTURES. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PORTENTS. 

f was somewhat hard on little Bess Hall 
that her aunt Judith was determined 
should grow up as fearless as she her 
“was, and had, indeed, charged herself 
th this braneh of her niece’s edueation. 
child, it is true, was not more timid 
in others of her age, and could 
th fair equanimity beggars, school-boys, 


face 


rws, geese, and other dangerous crea 
tres: While as for ghosts, goblins, and 
milar nocturnal terrors, Judith had set 

d all that side of the question by in 
orming the maids of both families, in the 
plainest language, that any one of them 
even mentioning such thines to 
‘is niece of hers would be instantaneous 
y and without ceremony shot forth from 
Sut beyond and above all 
this Judith expected too much, and would 
lout and scold when Bess Hall declined to 
perform the impossible, and would threat 
en to go away and get a small boy out of 
the school to become her playmate in fu 
ture. At this moment, for example. she 
was standing at the foot of the staircase 
in Dr. Hall's house. She had come round 
to carry off her niece for the day, and she 
had dressed her up like a small queen, and 
now she would have her descend the wide 
and handsome stairease in noble state and 
unaided. Bess Hall, who had no ambi 
tion to play the part of a queen, but had, 
on the other hand, a wholesome and in- 
stinctive fear of breaking her neck, now 
stood on the landing, helpless amid all 
her finery, and looking down at her aunt 
in a beseeching sort of way. 

**T shall tumbie down, Aunt Judith; I 
know I shall,” said she, and budge she 
would not. 

Tumble down, little stupid! Why, 
what should make youtumble down? Are 
you going forever to be a baby? Any 
baby can crawl down-stairs by holding on 
to the balusters.” 

*T know I shall tumbie down, Aunt 
Judith—and then T shall ery.” 

But even this threat was of no avail. 

“Come along, little goose; “tis easy 
enough when you try it. Do you think 
[have dressed you up as a grown woman 
to see you crawl like a baby? A fine wo 
man-—you! Come along, I say!” 


the house. 


But this lesson, happily for the half 
frightened pupil, was abruptly brought to 
an end. Judith was standing with her 
face to the stairease, and her baek to the 
central hall and the outer door, so that 
she could not see any one entering, and 
indeed the first intimation she had of the 
approach of a stranger was a voice behind 
her: 

‘Be gentle with the ehild, Judith.” 

And then she knew that she was eaucht. 
For some little time back she had very 


cleverly managed to evade the good par 


son, or at least to secure the safety of com 
pany when she saw him approach sut 
this time she was as helpless as little Bess 
herself. °Dr. Hall was away from home; 
Judith’s sister was ill of a eold, and in 
bed; there was no one in the house, besides 
the servants, but herself. The only thing 
she could do was to go up to the landing, 
swing her niece on to her shoulder, and 
say to Master Walter that they were go 
ing round to New Place, for that Susan 
was ill in bed, and unable to look after 
the child. 

‘Twill walk with you as far,” said he, 
ealmly, and, indeed, as if it were rather an 
act of condescension on his part. 

She set out with no good-will. She ex 
pected that he would argue, and she had 
an uncomfortable suspicion that he would 
get the best of it. And if she had once or 
twice rather wildly thought that in order 
to get rid of all perplexities, and in order 
to please all the people around her, she 
would in the end Master Walter 
Blaise to win her over into becoming his 
wife, still she felt that the time was not 
yet. She would have the choosing of it 
for herself. And why should she be driv- 
en into a corner prematurely 2? Why be 
made to confess that her brain could not 
save her? She wanted peace. She want 
ed to play with Bess Hall, or to walk 
through the meadows with Willie Hart, 
teaching him what to think of Eneland. 
She did not want to be confronted with 
clear, cold eyes, and arguments like steel, 
and the awful prospect of having to labor 
in the vineyard through the long, long, 
gray,and distant vears. She grew to think 
it was searcely fair of her father to hand 
her over. 
on her side. 


allow 


He at least might have been 
But he seemed as willing as 
any that she should go away among the 
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aints, and forsake forever (as it seemed to | 


her) the beautiful, free, and clear-colored 
life that she had been well content to live. 

And then, all of a sudden, it flashed upon 
her mind that she was a player's daughter, 
and a kind of flame went to her face. 

*[ pray you, good Master Blaise,” said 
she, with a lofty and gracious courtesy, 
‘bethink you, ere you give us your com- 
pany through the town.” 

* What mean you, Judith 2” said he, in 
some amazement, 

‘Do you forget, then, that I am the 
daughter of a player ?—and this his grand 
daughter ?” said she. 

“In truth, I know not what you mean, 
Judith,” he exclaimed. 

“Why,” said she, **may not the good 
people who are the saints of the earth 
vonder to see you consort with such as 
we ?—or, rather, with one sueh as I, who 
am impenitent, and take no shame that 
my father is a player—nay, God's my 
witness, [am wicked enough to be proud 
of it, and I care not who knows it, and 
they that hope to have me change my 
thoughts on that matter will have no lack 
of waiting.” 

Well, it was a fair challenge; and he 
answered it frankly, and with such a rea 
sonableness and charity of speech that, 
despite herself, she could not but admit 
that she was pleased, and also, perhaps, 
just a little bit grateful. He would not 
set up to be any man’s judge, he said: 
nor was he a Pharisee; the Master that 
he served was no respecter of persons 
He had weleomed all when He was upon 
the earth—and it behooved His followers 
to beware of pride and the setting up of 
distinctions ; if there was any house in 
the town that earned the respect of all, it 
was New Place; he eould only speak of 
her father as he found him, here, in his 


own family, among his own friends—and 


What that was all men knew 
forth. He spoke well, and modestly; and 
Judith was so pleased to hear what he 
said of her father that she forgot to ask 
whether all this was quite consistent with 
his usual denunciations of plays and 
players, his dire prophecy as to the fate 
of those who were not of the saints, and 
his sharp dividing and shutting off of 
these. He did not perseeute her at all. 
There was no argument. What he was 
mostly anxious about was that she should 
not tire herself with carrying Bess Hall 
on her shoulder. 
Vou. LXIX.—No. 411.—26 


; and so | 


“Nay, good sir,” said she, quite plea- 
santly, ‘tis a trick my father taught me: 
and the child is but a feather-weig¢ht.” 

He looked at her so handsome and 
buxom, and full of life and courage: her 
eyes lustrous, the rose-leaf tint of health 
in her cheeks; and always at the corner 
of her mouth what could only be ealled 
a disposition to smile, as if the world suit 
ed her fairly well, and that she was ready 
at any moment to laugh her thanks. 

* There be many, Judith,” said he,** who 
might envy you your health and good 
spirits.” 

“When T lose them, ‘twill be time 
enough to lament them,” said she. com 
placently. 

‘The hour that is passing seems all in 
all to you; and who ean wonder at it 7” 
he continued, ** Pray Heaven your care 
lessness of the morrow have reason in it! 
But all are not so minded. There be 
strange tidings in the land.” 

** Indeed, sir; and to what end?” said 
| she. 


“IT know not whether these rumors 
have reached your house,” he said, ‘* but 
| never at any time I have read of have 
men’s minds been so disturbed—with a 
restlessness and apprehension of some 
thing being about to happen. And what 
marvel! The strange things that have 
been seen and heard of throughout the 
world of late—meteors, and earthquakes, 
and visions of armies fighting the 
heavens. Even so was Armageddon to 
| be foreshadowed, Nay, I will be honest 
| with you, Judith, and say that it is not 
clear to my own mind that the erent day 
|of the Lord is at hand; but many think 
'so; and one man’s reading of the Book 
of Revelation is but a small matter to set 
against so wide a belief. Heard you not 
of the vision that came to the young girl 
at Chipping Camden last Monday 

** Indeed, no, good sir.” 

‘**T marvel that Prudence has not heard 
of it, for all men are speaking of it. “T'was 
|} in this way,as I hear. The maiden is one 
| of rare piety and grace, given to fasting, 
and nightly vigils, and searching of the 
heart. “Twas on the night of Sunday last 


or perchance toward Monday morning 

—that she was awakened out of her sleep 
by finding her room full of light: and 
looking out of the window she beheld in 
the darkness a figure of resplendent radi 
ance—shining like the sun, as she said, 
|only clear white, and shedding rays 
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around ; 


window, and regarded her; she 
dropped on her knees in wonder and fear, 
and bowed her head and worshipped. 


And as she did so, she heard a voice say 


to her: * Watch and pray: Behold, I come 
her 


And she durst not raise 
} she says, being overcome with 
fear and joy. But the light 
from the 


she Saw 


slowly faded 


something afar off in the sky, 


that was now erown dark again. And 
ever since she has been trembling with 
the excitement of it, and will take no 
food; but from time to time she eries in 


a loud voice, * Lord Jesus, come quickly! 


Lord Jesus, come quickly! Many have 


eone to see her, as I hear, and from all | 


parts of the country ; but she heeds them 
and 
look as if they 
creat light, and 
Nay, ‘tis but one 
of many things that are murmured abroad 


not; she is intent with her prayers: 
her eves, the people Sav 
had 


are 


been dazzled with a 
dazed and strange. 


at present; for there have been signs in 
the heavens seen in sundry places, and 
visions, and men’s minds grow anxious.” 
‘And what think you yourself, good 
sir? You are one that should know.” 
‘I?’ said he. ‘‘Nay, I am far too 
humble a worker to take upon myself the 
ho at 
but watch and pray and wait. 


or such a time; I ean 


But is it 


saying ay 


not strange to think that we here at this | 


this 
Stratford, might within some measurable 


Space 


moment, walking along street 


or so 


from the throne of God and of the Lamb ? 


eyes, drew nearer to each other, as it were, | 
and rejoiced together, parting with all | 


their possessions, and living in common, 
so that the poorest were even as the rich ? 
‘Twas no terror that overtook them, but 
a happiness; and they drew themselves 
apart from the world, and lived in their 
own community, praying with each oth- 
er, and aiding each other. ‘ All that. be- 
place, and had all things common. 


parted them to all men, as every one had 
need. And they continued daily in the 


Temple, and, breaking bread at home, did | 
eat their meat together with gladness and | 
singleness of heart, praising God, and had | 


and the figure approached the 


POO: and W hen at last she rose 


in | 


favor with all the people; and the Lord 
added to the Chureh from day to d 
such as should be saved.’ 


Such a state 
spiritual brotherhood and exaltation may 
come among us once more: methinks | 
see the symptoms of its approach ey; 
now. Blessed are they who will be j 
that communion with a pure soul and 4 
humble mind, for the Lord will be with 
them as their guide, though the waters 
should arise and overtlow, or fire consuny 
the earth.” 


Yes, but, wood sir,’ said she, 


whe 
hit 
the world was near to an end they wer 
mistaken. And these, now, of our day 


* Whatever is prophe sied must come to 


the early Christians you speak of thou 


pass,” said he, ‘*or soon or late, though jt 
is possible for our poor human judgement 
to err the time. But surely wi 
ought to be prepared; and what prepara 
tion, think you, is sufficient for so great 
and awful a change? Joy there may be 
in the trivial things of this world—in the 
vanities of the hour, that pass away and 
are forgotten; but what are these things 
to those whose heart is set on the New Je 
rusalem—the shining city? The 


as to 


voice 


| that John heard proclaimed no lie: “twas 


the voice of the Lord of heaven and earth 

a promise to them that wait and watch 
for his coming. ‘And God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eves; and ther 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
neither crying, neither shall there be any 


| more pain, for the first things are passed. 
say, a year, or half a dozen years | 
that we might be walking by the | 
pure river of water that John saw flowing | 
| Him. 
Do you not remember how the early Chris- | 
tians, with such a possibility before their | 


Dey. And there shall be no more curse: 
but the throne of God and of the Lamb 
shall be in it, and His servants shall serve 
And they shall see His face, and 
His name shall be in their foreheads. And 
there shall be no night there; and they 
need no candle, neither light of the sun, 
for the Lord God giveth them light, and 
they shall reign for evermore.’ ” 

She sighed. 

"Tis too wonderful a thing for poor 
sinful creatures to expect,” she said. 

But by this time they were at the house, 
and he could not say anything further to 


| her; indeed, when he proposed that she 
lieved,’ the Bible tells us, ‘were in one | 
they sold their possessions and goods, and | 


should come into the sitting-room, and 
that he would read to her a description of 
the glories of the New Jerusalem, out of 


| the Book of Revelation, she excused her- 
| self by saying that she must carry Bess 


Hall to see her father. So he went in and 
sat down, waiting for Judith’s mother to 
be sent for; while aunt and niece went 
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| saving of it for many a day back). You 


en. 
Bess:” said Judith, the way, 
heardst thou aught of a white figure ?” 
“No, Judith,” said the child, who had 


een engaged all the way in examining 


on 


e prettinesses of her aunt’s velvet cap, 
mid ruth, and what not. 

That is well,” said she. 

When she got into the garden, she could 
see that goodman Matthew eyed their ap- | 
proach with little favor—for Hall, 
when her grandfather had charge of her, 
was allowed to tear tlowers, and walk over 
beds, ordoanything she choose; but Judith 
did not mind that much. On the other 
hand, she would not go deliberately and 
disturb her father. She would give him 
to come forth or not he 
And so, quite noiselessly, and at 
a little distance off, she passed the sum 
mer-house. There was no sign. Accord 
ingly, she went on idly to the further end 
of the warden, and would doubtless have 
remained there (rather than return with 
in-doors) amusing the child somehow, but 
that the next minute her father appeared. 

“Come hither, hither, 
weneh!” he ealled. 

Nay, he came to meet them: and as he | 
lifted the child down from Judith’s shoul 
der, something—perhaps it was the touch 
of the sunlight on the soft brown of her 
short eurls 


Bess 


his choice as 


pleased, 


Bess! 


seemed to attract his notice. 

“Why, wench,” said he to Judith, ** me 
thinks your hair grows prettier every day. 
And vet you keep it overshort 
would you have them think 


ves, “tis 
overshort 
youa boy 

**T would I were a man,” said she, glan- | 
cing at him rather timidly. 

‘How, then? What, now ?” 

“Kor then,” said she, ‘*might I help 
you in your work, so please you, sir.” 

He laughed, and said: 

work? What know you of that, 
wench 7” 

The blood rushed to her face. 

‘Nay, sir, I but meant the work of the 
fields—in going about with the bailiff and | 
the like. The maids say you were abroad | 
at five this morning.” 

‘Well, ist not the pleasantest time of 
the day in this hot weather?” he said 
and he seemed amused by her interfer- | 
ence. 

3ut why should you give yourself so | 
many cares, good father 7” she made bold | 


| veved more 


| gether, 


| unto its end 


that have great fame,and land,and wealth 
We would fain see vou rest a little more, 
father: and ‘tis all the harder to us that 
we can give you no help, being but women 
folk.” 

There was something in the tone of her 

that con- 
He put his 


voice—or perhaps in her eves 
than her words. 
hand on her head, 


“You 


listen. 


are ‘And 
You for 
that is of far more value to me than any 
help in any kind of work: nay, I tell thee 
‘tis of greater value to me than all of my 
and ‘tis this: keep you a merry 
let me see your face right 
that 
I would have 


a good lass,” said he. 


ean do something me 


work ; 
heart, weneh 
merry and cheerful as you go about 
is what you can do for me; 
you ever as vou are now, as bright and 
glad as a summer day.” 


‘Tis an easy task, sir, so long as you 


are content to be pleased with me,”’ she 
managed to answer; and then little Bess 


Hall 


should have been so lone left unnoticed 


who could not understand why she 


began to scramble up his knees, and was 
at last transferred to his arms. 

Judith’s heart 
quickly with a kind of pride and e@lad- 


was beating somewhat 


| ness that was very near bringing tears to 


her eves; but, of COUrse, that was out of 
the question, seeing that he had enjoined 


her to be cheerful. And sO she forced 


| herself to say, with an odd kind of smile, 


‘T pray you, sir, may T remain with 
you for a space—if Bess and I trouble you 
not 7” 

Surely,” said he, regarding her; 
what is it, then 7” 

“Why,” said she, pulling herself to 
Master Blaise within- 
doors, and last belief is to 
frighten a poor maiden—let this 
small child. He says the world is nigh 


but 


is 


wood 
his enough 


alone 


‘*Nay, [have heard of some such talk be- 
ing abroad,” said he, ‘* among the country 
folk. But why should that frighten thee ? 
Even were it true, we can make it nor bet 
ter nor worse.” 

“Only this, father,” said she, and she 
looked at him with the large, clear-shin- 


| ing gray eves no longer near to tears, but 


rather suggesting some dark mystery of 
humor, ‘that if the end of the world be 
so nigh at hand, ‘twould be an idle thing 
for the good parson to think of taking him 


to say (for she had been meditating the | a wife.” 


out and through the back yard to the gar- i = 
a 
ate 


‘LT ask for no secrets, wench,” her fa 


ranch of an apple-tree. 
‘*Nay, sir, he but that many 
were of opinion that something dreadful 


said as 


was about to happen, we should all of us 


draw nearer together. 


understanded ; 


That is well. and 
but if the world be 
about to end for all of us, surely “‘twere a 


to be 
strange thing that any of us should think 
of taking husband or wife.” 

meddle not,” her father said. ‘* Go 
I have heard thou hast 
led more than one honest lad in Stratford 
Take heed: take heed 


as thy grandmother saith 


thine own ways. 


idcap dance. 
lest thou out 
Wear their patience,” 
And then something 
tell what—eame into her head: some wild 
Wish that he 
at Stratford: would she not right willing 
ly diseard all further thoughts of lovers 
or sweethearts if only he would speak to 
her sometimes as he had just been speak- 
ing; and approve of her hair; and per 
chance let her become somewhat more of 
But she durst not 
venture to say so much. 


she could scarce 


would remain always there 


a companion to him ? 


very modestly and timidly, 

‘Tam content to be as Lam, sir, if you 
are content that I should bide with you.” 

Content?” said he, with a laugh that 
had no unkindness in it. ‘* Content that 
thou shouldst bide with us ? 
pretty face of thine merry and glad, good 
lass—and have no fear.” 
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her said, as he sat little Bess Hall on the 


She only said, | 


Keep that | 


| or two, until, in her wanderings, she mich! 
encounter Master Hope. 

| That opportunity arrived ; 

whether it was that the young gentlenis: 

kept a sharp lookout for her, or whet! 


soon 


she was able to make a shrewd guess as to 
his probable whereabouts at certain hours 
of the day, she had scarcely ever failed t 

meet him when she went over to 
for the successive installments of the play 
that he had left for her there. On this 
oceasion she had found the last of these 
awaiting herat the cottage; and when sli 
had put it into her velvet satchel, and 
bade eood by to her grandmother, she set 


Shott i 


out for home with a pretty clear for 
knowledge that sooner or later the young 
Was it not his 
to say what he thought of all this 
/romance that he had been allowed to 

and to thank her; and say farewell? Fon 
she had a vague impression that she had 


gentleman would appear. 
| duty ? 


done as much as could reasonably be ex 
solitude of one in misfortune: and she had 
he was likely 
soon to leave the neighborhood. But shi 
would not have him go without seein, 
the King’s letter. 

Well, when he stepped forth from be 


hind some trees, she was not surprised: 


pected of her in the way of cheering th 


gathered, moreover, that 


land even the Don had grown accustomed 
to these sudden appearances. 

“Give ye good-day, sweet lady,” said 
he. 

‘** And to you, sir,” she said. “* I thank 
you for your care in leaving me thes 
pages; I would not have had any harm 
come to them, even though my father will 
in time throw them away.” 

* And my thanks to you, sweet Mistress 
Judith,” said he—"**how can I expr 


WHEN she should get back from Master 


Leofrie Hope the last portion of the yet | 


unnamed play, there remained (as she 
considered) but one thing more—to show 
him the letter written by the King to her | 
father, that when the skies should 
clear oyer the young gentleman's head, 
and he be permitted to return among his 


sO 


friends and acquaintances, he might have 
something else occasionally to talk of than 
Ben Jonson and his masques and his fa- 
vor at court. Nor had she any diflicul- 
ty in procuring the letter; for Prudence 
was distinetly of opinion that by right it 
belonged to Judith, who had coveted it 
from the beginning. However, Judith 
only now wanted the loan of it for a day 


them 7’—and therewith he entered upon 
such a eulogy of the story he had just 


| been reading as she was not likely to hear 


from any Stratford-born acquaintance 
Indeed, he spoke well, and with obvious 


| Sincerity; and although she had intended 


to receive these praises with indifference 
(as though the play were but a trifle that 
her father had thrown off easily ainid the 
pressure of other labors), she did not quite 
succeed. There was a kind of triumph in 
her eyes; her face was glad and proud; 
when he quoted a bit of one of Ariel's 
songs, she laughed lightly. 

**He is a clever musician, that merry 
imp, is he not?” said she. 

**T would I had such a magic-working 
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said he, looking at her. 
One could shape one’s own course then. 
‘Under the blossom that hangs on the 
such,’ would be mv motto; there would 
going back to London or any other 
town And what think vou: might he 
not find out for me some sweet Miranda ? 


rit to serve me,” 


not that Iam worthy of such a prize, or 
ould do aught to deserve her, except in 
my duty and humble service to her. The 
Miranda, I think, could be found,” he 
said, glancing timidly at her; ‘‘nay, I] 
swear I know myself where to find just 
sich a beautiful and gentle maiden; but 
here is the Ariel that would charm her 
heart and incline her to pity and kind 
Ness 


‘Here, sir,’ said she, quickly, “is the 


[I said I would bring you, that the | 


wrote to my father.” 
»did not look at the blue velvet satch- 
» looked at her 
had gone too far. 


perhaps to see wheth 
But she did not 
any signs of confusion or resent 
at all events she pretended not to 
CONSCIOUS 
vere lowered, for the satchel seemed fora 
second or so difficult to open. Then she 
rought forth the letter. 
‘Perchanece vou can tell me the Eng 
ish of it, good sir 7” said she. 
time 
and T would hear it 
‘Nay, I fear my I 
said he 
[ have had sinee my school-days; 
will try to make out the sense of it.” 
She earefully opened the large folded 
sheet of paper, and handed it to him. 
This was what he found before him: 


again.” 
at 


far,” ‘tis but little practice in it 


Tacornus D. G. Rex Anglorum et Sco- 


torum poet nostro fideli et bene dilecto | 


GULIELMO SHAKESPEARE, 8. P. D. 


‘Cum nuper apud Londinium commo- 
rati comeediam tuam nobis inductam spec- 
tassemus, de manu viri probi Eugenii Col- 


lins fabulze libro aecepto, operam dedimus | 
Subti- | 


ut eam diligenter perlegeremus. 


lissi 


ma illa quidem, multisque ingeénii lu- 
minibus et artis, multis etiam animi oblee- 


tamentis, excogitata, nimis tamen aecom- | 


ad eacchinationem movendam 
vulgi imperiti, politioris humanitatis ex- 


pertis, 


modata 


verses antistitum illorum artis comeedica, 


and, for one thing, her eves | 


sinee Master Blaise read it for us, 
in will searee go so | 


but | 


Quod vero ad opera tua futura | 
attinet, amicissime te admonemus ut multa | 
commentatione et meditatione exemplaria | 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 


Menandri scilicet Atheniensis et Plauti et 
Terentii Romani, qui minus vulgi plausum 
captabant quam vitiis tanquam flagellis 


eastigandis studebant. Qui optim erant 
utilitate, 


lem te etiam esse volumus: virtutum art! 


arte et summa honestate et qua 
um et exercitationum doctores, atque illus 
trium illorum a Deo ad populum regen 
dum prwpositorum adminicula, Quibus 


fac ne te minorem prastes; neque tibi nee 


familiaribus tuis unquam deerimus quin, 


quum fiat oecasio, miunere regali funga 
lmur. Te interea Deus opt. max. feliciter 
sospitet. 

“Datum ex regia nostra apud Green 
wich X. Kal. Jun.” 


He began hi 

To our trusty and well-beloved poet, 
William Shake Health and greet 
ine.’ But then he began to stammer. 
‘**When formerly—when recently—tar 
rving in London—thy comedy—thy com 
nay, fair Mistress Judith, LT beseech 


s translation easily: 


speare: 


your pardon; Tam grown more rusty than 
I thought, 
patience, 


and would not destroy your 
Perchance, now, you would ex 
tend your favor once more, and let me 
have the letter home with me,so that I 


might spell it out in school-boy fashion 7?” 


some 


* She hesitated; but only for a second 

Nay, wood sir, [dare not. These sheets 
of the play were thrown aside, and so far 
of little account; but this—if aught were 
to come amiss to this letter, how should I 
| regard myself? If my father value it but 
slightly, there be others who think more 
of it; and—and they have intrusted it to 
me: LT would not have it go out of my own 
keeping, so please you, and pardon me.” 

It was clear that she did not like to re 
fuse this favor to so courteous and grate 
| fula young gentleman. However, her face 
instantly brightened. 

‘But Tam in no hurry, good sir,” said 
she. ‘ Why should you not sit you on the 
stile there, and take time to master the let 
ter, while [ gather some wild flowers for 
my father? In truth, lam in no hurry; 
and I would fain have you know what the 
King wrote.” 

‘*T would I were a school-boy egain for 
| five minutes,” said he, with a laugh; but 
he went obediently to the stile, and sat 
down, and pre weeded to pore over the con- 
tents of the letter. 

And then she wandered off by herself 
| (so as to leave him quite undisturbed), and 


| 
titer 
King | 
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began to gather here and there a wild rose 
from the hedge, or a piece of meadow- 
sweet from the bank beneath, or a bit of 
yarrow from among the grass. It was a 
quiet day, with some rainy 
clouds in the sky; and beyond these, near 


still, clear, 


to the horizon, broad silver shafts of sun 
light striking down on the woods and the 
hills. It kind of 
mid day sleep had fallen over the earth; 
there was scaree a sound; the birds were 


hit; 


distant looked as if a 
} 


silk and there was not even enough 
wind to make a stirring through the wide 
fields of wheat or in the elms. The nose 
gay grew apace, though she went about 
her work idly—kneeling here and stretch 
ing hand there; and always she kept 
iy from him, and would not even look 
in his direction; 


a 
awe 
for she was determined 
that he should have ample leisure to make 
out the sense of the letter, of which she 
had but a vague recollection, only that 
she knew it was complimentary. 


ven when he rose and eame toward her 


she pretended not to notice. 
show him she was in no hurry. 


1 


plucking the ] 


She would 

She was 
ieads of red clover, and suck 
ing them to get at the honey; or she was 
adding a buttercup or two to her nosegay ; 
or she was carelessly humming to herself: 


“1 stay and hears your tru es coming, 


That can sing both high and low.” 


‘Well, now, Mistress Judith,” said he, 
with an air of apology, * methinks I have 
got at the meaning of it, however imper 
fectly; and your father might well be 
proud of such a commendation from so 
high a source—the King, as every one 
knows, being a learned man, and skilled 
in the arts. And I have not heard that 
he has written to any other of the pocts of 
our day—" 

‘No, sir?” said she, quickly. ‘*Not to 
Mast r Jonson 

Not that Iam aware of, sweet lady,” 
said he, ** though he hath sometimes mes 
sages to send, as you may suppose, by one 
coming from the court. 


And I marvel not 
that your father should put store by this 
letter that speaks well of his work—” 

* Your pardon, good sir, but ‘tis not so,” 
said Judith, calmly. ‘* Doubtless if the 
King commend my father’s writing, that 
showeth that his Majesty is skilled and 
learned, as you say; and my father was 
no doubt pleased enough 
not be? 


as who would 
by such a mark of honor; but as 
for setting great value on it, I assure you 
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he did not: nay, he gave it to Julius Shay 


We 


And will you read it, good sir?—I remem, 
ber me there was something in it about the 
ancients.” 

but a rough guess that lean make.’ 
said he, regarding the paper. ** But it seems 
that the King had received at the hands of 
one Eugene Collins the book of a comedy 
of your father’s that had been presente: 
before his Majesty when he was recent], 
in London, And very diligently, he says, 
he has read through the same; and finds 
it right subtly conceived, with many beau 
ties and delights, and sueh ornaments as 
are to be approved by an ingenious mind 
It is true his Majesty hints that there may 
be parts of the play more calculated than 
might be to move the laughter of the yul 
gar; but you would not have a eritie have 
nothing but praise ?—and the King’s praise 
is high indeed, 
say that as re 


And then he goes on to 
gards your father’s future 
work, he would in the most friendly man 
ner admonish him to study the great mas 
ters of the comic art; that is, Menander the 
Athenian, and the Romans Plautus and T\ 
rentius, Who—who—what says the King 
less studied to capture the applause of 
the vulgar than to lash the vices of the 
day as with w hips. And these he hiehly 
commends as being of great service to the 
state; and would have your father be the 
like: teachers of virtue, and also props and 
aids to those whom God hath placed to rule 
over the people. He would have your fa 
ther be among these publie benefactors: 
and then he adds that, when oceasion 
serves, he will not fail to extend his roval 
favor to your father and his associates: 
and so commends him to the protection of 
God, Nay, ‘tis a right friendly letter; 
there is none in the land that would not 
be proud of it; “tis not every day nor with 
every one that King James would take 
such trouble and play the part of tutor.” 

He handed her the letter, and she pro 
ceeded to fold it up carefully again and 
put it in her satchel. She said nothing, 
but she hoped that these phrases of com 
mendation would remain fixed in his 

} mind when that he was returned to Lon- 
don. 

And then there was a moment of em- 
barrassment at least of constraint. 
He had never been so near the town with 
her before (for his praise of her father’s 
comedy, as they walked together, had 
taken some time) and there before them 

| were the orchards and mud walls, and, 


or 


‘ 
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further off, the spire of the church among | 


the trees. She did not like to bid him go, 
and he seemed loath to say farewell, he 
probably having some dim notion that, 
now he had seen the end of the play and 
also this letter, there might be some dif- 

itv in finding an excuse for another 
meeting. 

“When do you return to London 7 
id she, for the sake of saying some 
thing. ‘‘Or may you return ? 
ood sir, your are showing 
brighter; it must be hard for one of your 
vears to pass the time in idleness.” 

“The time that I have spent in these 
said he, ‘thas been far more plea 


sant and joyful to me than LT could have 


prospects 


parts, 


magined—you may easily guess whiy, 
dear Mistress Judith. And 


there is some prospect of my being able 


now, when 
to vo, I like it not; so many sweet hours 
have been passed here, the fields 
ind meadows around have aequired a 
charm— 

‘Nay, but, good sir,” said 
breathlessly, “at your time of life you 
would not waste the days in idleness.” 

“In truth it has been a gracious idle 
ness!” he exclaimed. 

your time of life,” she repeated, 
quickly, *t why, to be shut up in a farm—" 
“The Prince Ferdinand,” said 
“though I would not compare myself 
with him, found the time pass pleasantly 
and sweetly enough, as I reckon, though 
he was shut upinacave. But then there 
was the fair Miranda to be his compan- 
There is no Ariel to work such a 
charm for me, else do you think I could 
ever bring myself to leave so enchanting 

a neighborhood 7” 

‘Good sir,’ said she (in some anxiety 
to get away), ‘IT may not ask the reason 
of your being in hiding, though IT wish 
you well, and would fain hear there was 
no further oceasion for it. And I trust 
there may be none when next you come 
to Warwickshire, and that those of our 
household who have a better right to 
speak for it than I, will have the chance 
of entertaining you. And now I would 
bid you farewell.” 

dear Judith!” he exclaimed, with 
a kind of entreaty in his voice. ‘Not 
altogether? Why, look at the day! 
would you have me say farewell to you 
on such a day of gloom and cloud / 
Surely you will let me take away a 
brighter picture of you, and Warwick- 


very 


| hope, 


this 


she, a little | 


he, bowing low; ** 


he, | 


shire, and of our brief meetings in these 
quiet spots—if go TI must. truth J 
know not what may happen to me; I] 
would speak plainer; but [am no free 
agent; but beg of you to jud 


Mn 


ean 
charitably, if 
me 

And he abruptly and 
paused, considering, and oby iously Irreso 
lute and perplexed. 

“Why,” said he at length, and almost 
to himself— why should I 
all? will carry logs—if 
anything. 


re me 


ever you hear aught of 


here stopped 


nes 
should I go 
She knew instantly what he meant; 
that it time 
for her to escape from so perilous a situ 


and knew, also, was high 
ation. 

oo pray you pardon me, good sir; but 
I must go. Come, Don.” 

** But one more meeting, sweet Mistress 
Judith,” he pleaded, ** ona fairer day than 
vou will grant as much 7” 

*‘T may not promise,” ‘but 
indeed I leave with vou my good wishes; 


and so, farewell!” 


said she; 


‘God shield you, dearest lady,” said 
you leave with me also 
amemory of your kindness that will re 
main in my heart.” 

Well, there was no doubt that she feit 
very had left 
him and was nearing the town; and yet 
she had a kind of pity for liim too, as she 


much relieved when she 


thought of his going away by himself to 
that lonely farm: one so gentle, and so 
grateful for company, being shut up there 
Whereas she 
coing back to a cheerful house: 


on this eloomy day. was 
Prudence 
was coming round to spe nd the afternoon 
with them, and help to mark the 
napery; and then in the evening 
whole of them, her father included, 
going to sup at Dr. Hall’ 
chased a dishful of ancie 


hew 
the 
were 
Ss, who had pur 
nt coins in one 
would 


‘Mm. 


have 
Perhaps, 
reference to Miranda 
to her. It 
natural he should speak of Miranda, hav 
ing just finished the play. 


logs: 


of his peregrinations, and 
them come and examine th 
after all, that 
not meant to apply 


was 


was but 


And carrying 
he could not mean carrying logs for 
her father: that would be a foolish jest 
No, no; he would remain at the farm and 
spend the time as best he could; and then, 
when this cloud blew over, he would re- 
turn to London, and carry with him (as 
she hoped) some discreet rumor of the new 
work of her father’s that he had praised 
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so highly, and perchance some mention | 
of the compliments paid by the King; and 
if, in course of time, the voung gentleman 
should make his way back to Stratford 
again, and come to see them at New Place, 
and if his pleasant manner and courtesy 
proved to be quite irresistible, so that she 
had to allow the wizard’s propheey to come 
true spite of herself, why, then, it was 
the hand of fate, and none of her doing, 
and slie would have to accept her destiny 
With as good a grace as might be. 

As she was going into the town she met 
Tom Quincey. He was on the other side 
of the roadway, and after one swift glance 
at lier, he lowered his eyes, and would 
have passed on without speaking. And 
then it suddenly occurred to her that she 
would put her pride in her pocket. She 
knew quite well that her maidenly digni 
ty lind been wounded by his suspicions, 


and that she ought to let him go his own 


way if he chose. But, on the other hand 
(and this she did not know), there was in | 


her an 
bee of frankness 


and common-sense and good comradeship. 


odd element of what might 
boyish fenerosity 


And these two had been very staneh 
in former days, each being in a cu- 
manner the protector of the other: 


she many atime came to his aid 


being a trifle older than he, and always 


ready with her quick feminine wit and in 
genuity when’ they were both of them 
likely to get into trouble—he, on his side, 


was her shield and bold champion by rea- 
son of hissuperior statureand his strength, 
and his terrible courage in faee of bulls 
kin like. For the 
it she only thought of him as her 


Yr dogs and the 
mom 
old companion; and she was a good-na 
tured kind of creature, and frank and boy- 
ish in her ways, and so she stepped across 


the road, though there was some mud 
about 
ean't we be friends ?” said she. 
*You have enough of other friends,” 
said he. 


It was a rebuff: but still—she would 
kee p down her girlish pride. 


[ hope you are not go 


ing away from 
the country ?” said she. 


| 
He did not meet her look; his eyes were 


fixed on the ground. 

‘What is there to keep me in it ?” was 
his answer. 

‘Why, what is there to keep any of us 
in it ?” ‘* Heaven's merey, if we 
were all to run away when we found 


she said. 


something or another not quite to our lik 


ing, What a fine thing that would |y 


Nay, I hope there is no truth in it,” she 
continued, looking at him, and not wit] 
out some memories of their escapades to 
gether when they were boy and. girl, 
’T would grieve many—indeed it would 
IT pray vou think better of it. If for no 
other, for my sake: we used to be bett 
friends.” 

There were two figures now approach- 
ing. 

‘Oh, here come Widow Clemms and 
her daughter,” she said; ‘‘a rare couple 
‘Twill be meat and drink to them to carry 
back a story. No matter. Now, fare you 
well; but pray think better of it; there 
be many that would grieve if you went 
away.” 

He stole a look at her as she passed on 
perhaps there was a trifle more than usu 
al of color in her radiant and sunny face, 
beeause of the approach of the two wo 
men. It was a lingering kind of look 
that he sent after her; and then he, t 


tow, 


| turned and went on his way—cursing thi 
parson, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A VISITOR. 


Master LEorric Hops, on leaving Ju 
dith, returned to the farm, but not to the 
solitude that had awakened her commis 
eration. When he entered his room, 
which was at the back of the house, and 
facing the southern horizon (that alone 
showed some streaks of sunlight on this 
evloomy day), he found a stranger there 
and a stranger who had evidently some 
notion of making himself comfortable, for 
he had opened the window, and was now 
sitting on the sill, and had just begun to 
smoke his pipe. His hat, his sword, and 
sword-belt he had flung on the table. 

For a second the proper owner of the 
apartment knew not who this new tenant 
might be—he being dark against the light: 
but the next second he had recognized 
him, and that with no good grace. 

“What the devil brings you here ?” 
said he, sulkily. 

**A hearty welcome, truly!” the other 
said, with much complacency. ‘* After 


all my vexation in finding thee out! A 
goodly weleome for an old friend! But 


no matter, Jack—come, hast naught to 
I have ridden from 


offer one to drink ? 


— 
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Banbury this morning; 
take me if I had not enough trouble ere I 
found the hare in her form. But ‘tis 
enuge— tis The place likes me; 

ich I thought by now you might have 
company, and entered with care. Come, 
more friendly! Will you not 
Must I call the landlady 
or the farmer’s wife—myself, and beg for 
a cup of something on so hot a day? 
Where be your manners, Gentleman 
Jacek 2” 

“What the devil brings you into War- 
wickshire 7” the other repeated, as he 
threw his hat on the table, and dropped 
into a ehair, and stretched out his legs, 
without a further look at his companion. 

‘Nay, ‘tis what the devil keeps thee 
here—that is the graver question 
I know the answer right well. 
Jack, be reasonable! “Tis for thy good | 
have sought thee out. What, man, would 
you ruin us both ?—for I tell thee, the end 
is pressing and near.” 

Seeing that his unwilling ho-t would 
not even turn his eyes toward him, he got 
down from the window-sill, and came 
along to the table, and took a chair. He 
was a short, stout young man, of putfy 
face and red hair, good-natured in look, 
but with a curious glaze in his light blue- 
gray eyes that told of the tavern and him- 
His 
dress had some show of ornament about 
it, though it was rather travel-stained and 
shabby ; he wore jewelled rings in his ears; 
and the handkerchief which he somewhat 
ostentatiously displayed, ifthe linen might 
have been whiter, was elaborately em- 
broidered with thread of Coventry blue. 
For the rest, he spoke pleasantly and 


snug, 


in, be 


isk me to sit ? 


though 
Come, 


self being pretty close companions. 


good-humoredly, and was obviously deter- | 


mined not to take offense at his anything 
but hearty reception. 

‘*Hoy-day,” said he, with a laugh, 
“what a bother I had with the good dame 
here, that) would scarce let me come in! 
For how knew I what name you might 
be dancing your latest galliard in ?—not 
plain Jack Orridge, Pl be bound !—what 
is't, your worship?—or your lordship, 
perchance ?—nay, but a lord would look 
best in the eyes of a daughter of Will 
Shakespeare, that loveth to have trumpets 
and drums going, and dukes and princes 
stalking across his boards. But ‘fore 
Heaven, now, Jack,” said he, interrupting 
himself, and sending an appealing look 
round the room, ‘‘have you naught to 


and the plague | 


| of the same wolf to-day. 
| get 


| thrown at last- 


drink in the house? Came vou ever to 
my lodging and found such scurvy enter- 
tainment 

The reluctant host left the apartinent 
for a second or two, and presently re 
turned, followed by the farmer's wife, 
who placed on the table a jug of small 
beer, and some bread The 
did not tind much favor 
with the new-comer, but hedrank a large 


and cheese. 


bread and cheese 


horn of the beer, and took to luis pipe again, 


‘Come, Jack, be friendly,” said he; 
“tis for thine own good I have sought 
thee out.” 

‘**T would you would mind your own 
business,” the other said, with a 
frown remaining on his face. 

**Mine and vours are one, as I take it, 


sullen 


good coz,” his companion said, coolly; 
and then he added, in a more friendly 
way: “Come, come, man, vou know we 
And sink 
ing it will be, if vou give not up this mad 
cap chase. Nay. you carry the jest too 
far, mon ami. “Twas a right merry tale 
at the beginning 


must sink or swim together. 


the sham wizard, and 
vour coquetting with Will Shakespeare's 
daughter to while away the time; “twas a 
prank would make them roar at the Cranes 
in the Vintry; and right well done, [ doubt 
not—for, in truth, if you were not such a 
gallant gentleman, you might win to a 
place in the theatres as well as any of 
them; but to come back here again—to 
and when I 
tei! you they will no longer forbear, but 
will clap thee into jail if they have not 
their uttermost penny—why, ‘tis pure 
moonshine madness to risk so much for 
a jest!” 

“'T tell thee ‘tis no jest at all!” the oth- 
er said, angrily. ‘‘In Heaven's 
what brought vou here ?” 

**Am [to have no care of myself, then, 
that am voursurety, and have their threats 
from hour to hour 7” 

He laughed in a stupid kind of way, 
and filled out some more beer and drank 
it off thirstily. 

“We had a merry night, last night, at 
Banbury,” said he. ‘Tt must pluck a hair 
And what say 
you ¢ No jest ? Nay, you look sour 
enough to be virtuous, by my life, or to 
into a pulpit and preach a sermon 
against fayles and tick-tack, as wiles of 
the devil. No jest ? 


hide yourself away again 


name, 


Have you been over- 
-by a country wench ? 
Must you take to the plough, and grow 
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turnips? Why, I should as soon expect to 
see Gentleman Jack consort with the Fins- 
bury archers, or go a-ducking to Islington 
ponds! Our Gentleman Jack a farmer! 
The price of wheat, goodman Dickon ? 
how fatten your pigs /—will the fine wea 
ther last, think you? Have done with 
this foolery, man! If all comes to the 
worst, ‘twere better we should take to the 
road, you and I, and snip a purse when 
chance might serve.” 

*You?” said his companion, with only 
half-concealed contempt. ** The first click 
of a pistol would find you behind a hedge.” 

“Why, old Jad,” said the other (who 
did not seem to have heard that remark, 
during his pouring out of another hornful 
of beer), “Ll know you better than you 
know yourself. This time, you say, ‘tis 
serious —ay, but how many times before 
hast thou said the same? And ever the 
wench is the fairest of her kind, and a 
queen! For how long ?—a fortnight! 
perchance three weeks. Oh, the wonder 
of her! And ‘tis all a love-worship; and 
the praising of her hands and ankles; and 
Tom Morley’s ditty about a lovey and his 
lass, 


ih the green corn fields did pass 
In the pretty spring-time, 


Ring-a-ding-ding ! 


Ay, for a fortnight; and then Gentleman 
Jack discovers that some wench of the 
Bankside hath brighter eyes and freer fa 
vors than the country beauty, and you 
hear no more of him until he has ne'er a 
penny left, and comes begging his friends 
to be surety for him, or to write to his 
grandam at Oxford, saving how virtuous 
a youth he is, and in how sad a plight. 
Good Lord, that were an end !—should you 
have to go back to the old dame at last, 
and become tapster—-no more acting of 
your lordship and worship— what ho, 
there! thou lazy knave, a flask of Rhen- 
ish, and put speed into thy raseal heels!” 

The cloud on his companion’s face had 
been darkening. 

**Peaee, drunken fool!” he muttered 
but between his teeth, for he did not seem 
to wish to anger this stranger. 

‘Come, come, man,” the other said, 
jovially, ‘‘unwitch thee! unwitch thee! 
Fetch baek thy senses. What ?—wouldst | 
thou become a jest and by-word for every 
tavern table between the Temple and the | 
Tower? Nay, I can not believe it of thee, 
Jack. Serious? Ay, as you have been 


next time you see Gentleman Jack, ] 


the wise man; only that this time 


twenty times before. Lord, what a foo 
and ankle !—and she the queen o’ the world 

the rose and crown and queen o° the 
world—and the sighing o° 


moonli 
nights— 


4 
ght 


© Miqnonne, tant je vous aime, 
Mais VOUS me atinez pas— 


and we are all to be virtuous and live 
cleanly for the rest of our lives; but the 


you, now!—'tis at the Bear-house: his 
pockets lined with angels wrung from old 
Ely of Queenhithe; and as for his com 
pany—Lord! Lord! And as it hath been 
before, so ‘twill be again, as said Solomon 
mark 
you now, Jack—this time it were well if 
you came to your senses at onee; for I tell 
thee that Ely and the rest of them have 
lost all patience, and they know this much 
of thy Stratford doings, that if they ean 
not exactly name thy whereabout, they 
can come within a stone’s-ecast of thee. 
And if I ecome to warn thee—as is the of 
fice of a true friend and an old companion 

why shouldst thou sit there witha sulky 
face, man? Did I ever treat thee so in 
Ketter Lane 2?” 

While he had been talking, a savory 
odor had begun to steal into the apart 
ment, and presently the farmer's wife ap- 
peared, and proceeded to spread the cloth 
for dinner. Her lodger had given no or 
ders; but she had taken his return as suf 
ficient signal, and naturally she assumed 
that his friend would dine with him. Ae 
cordingly, in due course, there was placed 
on the board a sinoking dish of cow-heel 
and bacon, with abundance of ale and 
other garnishings; and as this fare seem 
ed more tempting to the new-comer than 
the bread and cheese, he needed no pressing 
to draw his chair to the table. It was not 
a sumptuous feast; but it had a beneficial 
elfeet on both of them—sobering the one, 
and rendering the other somewhat more 
placable. Master Leofrie Hope as he had 
styled himself—was still in a measure taci- 


|} turn; but his guest—whose name, it ap 


peared, was Francis Lloyd-—had ceased his 
uncomfortable banter; and indeed all his 
talk now was of the charms and wealth 
of a certain widow who lived in a house 
near to Gray's Inn, on the road to Hamp- 
stead. He had been asked to dine with 
the widow; and he gave a magniloquent 
description of the state she kept—of her 


| serving-men, and her furniture, and her 
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plate, and the manner in which she enter- 
tained her friends. 

‘And why was I,” said he 
poor Frank Lloyd 
the wherewithal to pay for a rose for his 


| 
| 
} 


was 
that could scarce get 
ear—Why was he picked out for so great a 
favor? Why, but that he was known to | 
we a friend of handsome Jack Orridge. 
‘Where be your friend Master Orridge, 
now 2° 
country trick in her speech, hath the good | 
lady. ‘Business, madam—alfairs of great | 
import,’ I say to her, ‘keep him still in | 
Would I tell her the wolves 
were Waiting to rend you should you be 
heard of anywhere within London city ? 
‘Handsome Jack, they eall lim, ist not | 
says Would I tell her thou | 
wert ealled ‘Gentleman Jack 7? as if thou 
hadst but slim right to the title. Then 
says she to one of the servants, * Fill the 

Lord, Jack, what a 
‘twas meat and drink; 
a thing to put marrow in your bones— | 


she says, for she hath sometimes a 


the country. 


she. 


SO ¢ 


gentleman's cup.’ 
sherris that was! 


eool and elear it was, and rich withal 
cool on the tongue and warm in the stom 
ach. ‘Fore Heaven, Jack, if thou hast not 
eyera cup of that wine ready for me when 
[ visit thee, I will say thou hast no more 
eratitude than a toad. And then says she 
o all the company (raising her glass the 
while), ‘Absent friends’; but she nods and 
smiles tome, as one would say: * We know 
Lord, that 
I have the taste of it in 
my mouth now; I dream o' nights there 
isa jug of it by me.” 

* Dreaming or waking, there is little 
else in thy head,” said the other; fn 
thy stomach, either.” 

‘Ts ita bargain, Jack 2?” 


y 
1 


whom we mean; we know.’ 


sherris, Jack! 


he said, looking 
up from his plate and regarding his com- 
panion with a fixed look. 

bargain 7” 

‘“*T tell thee ‘tis the only thine will | 
save us now.” This Frank Lloyd said 
with more seriousness than he had hither- 
shown. ‘‘Heavens, man, you must | 
cease this idling; I tell thee they are not 
in the frame for further delay. ‘Tis the 
Widow Becket or the King’s highway, 
one or t’other, if you would remain a free 
man; and as for the highway, why, ‘tis an 
uncertain trade, and I know that Gentle- 
man Jack is no lover of broken heads. 
What else would you ? 
like this? Nay, but they would not suf 
fer you. Itell you they are ready to hunt 
you out at this present moment. 


to 


Live on ina hole 


| nights at the Cranes and the Si 


Go be- | 


yond seas? Ay, and forsake the merry 
Hind 
When thy old grandam is driven out of 
all patience, and will not even forth with 
a couple of shillings to buy you wine and 
radish for your breakfast, ‘tis a bad case. 
Wouldst go down to Oxford and become 
tapster ¢ at allofthem 
think hath fine fat acres in the west coun 


Gentleman Jack, th 


try, and a line of ancestors reaching back 
to Noah the sailor or Adam 
Come, man, unwitch thee! 


eardener. 
Collect thy 
If this SOrPy jt stof thine be grow- 
ing serious—and | 
thought of it, 
Harry Condell for the mere naming of 
the wench’'s then, Heaven's 
hame, come away and eet thee out of such 


foolery! 


senses. 
had 
when you would draw on 


confess | some 


hame oO 
I tell thee thou art getting near 
an end, 0’ one way oranother; and wouldst 
thou have me broken too, that have ever 
helped thee, and shared my last penny 
with thee?” 

‘* Broken?” said his friend, witha laugh. 
‘Tf there be any in the country more bro 
ken than vou and | are at this moment, 
Krank, LT wish them luck of their fortunes. 
You 
have not pawned those jewels in your ears 
yet. And your horse 
said you not? 


But still there is somewhat for you. 


you rode hither, 
well, I trust it is a goodly 
beast, for it may have to save thee from 
starvation ere long.” 

‘*Nay, ask me not how I came the 
creature,” said he, ** but ‘tis not mine, I as- 
sure ve.” 

‘Whose, then 

Master Frank Lloyd shrugged his shoul- 


by 


| ders. 


“Tf you can not guess my errand,” said 
he. ‘‘ you ean not guess who equipped me.” 


Nay,” 


said his friend, who was now in 


| i 
| amuch better humor, ** read me no riddles, 


Frank. I would fain know who knew thee 
so little as to lend thee a horse and see thee 
ride forth with it. Who was't, Frank 7?” 
His companion looked up and regarded 
him. 
“The Widow 


Becket,” he answered, 


| coolly. 


What?” said the other, laughing. Art 
thou so far in the good dame’s graces, and 
yet would have me go to London and mar- 
ry her?” 

“Tis no laughing matter, Master Jack, 
as you may find out ere long,” the other 
said. ‘The good lady lent me the horse, 
‘tis true; else how could I have come all 
the way into Warwickshire?—ay, and lent 


t 
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mean angel or two to appease the villain | ‘Nay, nay, spare me the eatalogu 

landlords. tell thee she is as bounti- | his friend answered, quickly. heard 
ful as the day. Lord, what a house! —| thee declare that Ben Jonson had yy 
Pll take my oath that Master Butler hath | words to say how fair she was: 


would 
a good fat capon and a bottle of claret each 


vou better his description and overmasti 
evening for his supper—if he have not, his | him? And fair or not fair, ’tis all th 
face belieth him. And think youshe would | same with thee; any petticoat can b 
be niggard with Handsome Jack? Nay, | witch thee out of thy senses: Black A] 
buta gentleman must have his friends; ay, | maine or New Almaine may be the tune, 
and his suppers at the tavern, when the | but ‘tis ever the same dance; and such a 
play is over; and store of pieces in his | heaving of sighs and despair !— 


purse to make you goodcompany. Why, ‘Thy gown was of the grassy green, 
man, thy fame would spread through the Thy sleeves of satin hanging by: 
Blackfriars, | warrant you: where is the Which made thee be our harvest’ queen— 
hostess that would not simper and ogle and | And yet thou wouldst not love me.’ 


court’sy to Gentleman Jack, when that he | "Tis a pleasant pastime, friend Jack: but 
came among them, slapping the purse in | there comes an end. I know not which 
his pouch ?” | be the worse, wenches or usurers, for 

‘Tis a fair picture,” his friend said. | landing a poor lad in jail; but both to 
“Thy wits have been sharpened by thy | gether, Jack—and that is thy case—they 
long ride, Frank. And think you the bux- | are not like to let thee escape. "Tis not to 
om widow would consent, were one to make | every one in such a plight there cometh 
boldand ask her? Nay, nay; ‘tis thy dire | a talisman like that pretty toy there: be 
need hath driven thee to this excess of | shrew me, what a thing it is in this world 
fancy.” to have a goodly presence!” 

For answer Master Lloyd proceeded to He now rose from the table and went to 
bring forth a small box, which he opened, | the door, and called aloud for some one 
and took therefrom a finger ring. Itwas!to bring him a light. When that was 
aman’s ring, of massive setting; the stone | brought, and his pipe set going, he sat 
of a deep blood red, and graven with an | him down on the beneh by the empty 
intaglio of a Roman bust. He pushed it | fire-place, for the seat seemed comforta 
across the table. ble, and there he smoked with much con 

‘The horse was lent,” said he, darkly. | tent, while his friend continued to pace 
“That—if it please you—you may keep | up and down the apartment, meditating 
and wear.” over his own situation, and seemingly not 
“What mean you?” Leofric Hope said, | over well pleased with the survey. 


in some surprise. 


| Presently something in one of the 
‘T name no thing, and IT mean no}! pigeon-holes over the fire-place attracted 
thing.’ said he, quoting a phrase from a | the attention of the visitor; and having 
popular ballad. ‘‘ If you understand not, | nothing better to do (for he would leave 
‘tisa pity. I may not speak more plainly. | his friend time to ponder over what he 
But bethink you that poor Frank Lloyd | had said), he rose and pulled forth a little 
was not likely to have the means of pur- | bundle of sheets of paper that opened in 
chasing thee such a pretty toy,,.much as | his hand as he sat down again. 
he would like to please his old friend, ‘What's this. Jack ?” said he. ‘ Hast 
Nay, canst thou not see, Jack? “Tis a} become playwright? Surely all of this 
message,man! More ITmay notsay. Take | preachment is not in praise of the fair 
and wear it, good Jad; and come back | damsel’s eyebrows ?” 
oldly to London; and we willface the har- | His friend turned round; saw what he 
pies, and live as free men, ere a fortnight | had got hold of, and laughed. 
be over. What?—mustI speak? Nay,an’} ‘‘That, now,” said he, ‘‘ were some 
you understand not, I will tell no more.” | thing to puzzle the wits with, were one 
He understood well enough; and he sat | free to go to London. TI had some such 
for a second or two moodily regarding the | jest in mind; but perchance ‘twas more 
ring; but he did not take it up. Then he | of idleness that made me copy out the 
rose from the table, and began to walk up | play.” 
and down the room. “Tis not vours, then? Whose 2” said 
Frank,” said he, ‘‘couldst thou but | Master Frank Lloyd, looking over the 
see this wench—” pages with some curiosity. 


“4 ‘ 
; 
a 
He 
4 
: 


“Whose? Why, ‘tis by one Will 
Shakespeare, that you may have heard 
of. Would it not puzzle them, Frank ? 
Were it not a good jest, now, to lay it be 
fore some learned critic and ask his wor 
2 Or to read it at the Sil 
ver Hind as of thy writing? Would not 
Dame Margery weep with joy? Out 
upon the Mermaid !—have we not poets of 
our own 

He had drawn near, and was looking 
down at the sheets that his friend was ex 


ship's opinion 


amining, 

**T tell thee this, Jack,” the latter said, 
in his cool way, ‘*there is more than a 
got out of a play by Will 
Would not the booksellers 
give us the price of a couple of nags for it 


jest to be 


Shakespeare. 


if we were pressed so far 7” 
‘Mind thine own business, fool!” was 
the angry rejoinder; and ere he knew 


FROM THE MOUNTAIN-TOP. 


FROM THE MOUNTAIN-TOP. 


DEAR World, looking down from the highest of heights that my feet can attain, 


I see not the smoke of your cities, the dust of your highway and plain; 
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What had happened his hands were 
elmpiy. 


And at that same moment, away over 
there in Stratford town, Judith 
garden, trving to teach little Bess 


was in 
the 
Hall to dance, and merrily laughing the 
while. And when the daneine 
was over she would try a singing lesson ; 


lesson 


and now the child was on Judith’s shoul- 
der, and had hold of her bonny sun-brown 


curls. 
} 
Well done, Bess; well done! Now 
again— 
‘The hunt is up the hunt is up— 
Awake, my lady dear! 
O a morn in spring is the sweetest thing 
Cometh in all the year P 


Well done indeed! Will not my father 
praise thee, lass; and what more wouldst 


thou have for all thy pains ?” 


Over all your dull moors and morasses a veil the blue atmosphere folds, 


And you might be made wholly of mountains for aught that my vision beholds. 


Dear World, I look down, and am grateful that so we all sometimes may stand 
Above our own every-day level, and know that our nature is grand 


In its possible glory of climbing; in the hill-tops that beckon and bend 


So close over every mortal he scarcely ean choose but aseend. 


Though here, O my World, we miss something 


the sweet multitudinous sound 


Of leaves in the forest a-flutter, of rivulets lisping around, 
The smell of wild pastures in blossom, of fresh earth upturned by the plough 


Up here is the river's cloud-eradle ; 
My voice joins the voice of your millions who upward in weariness grope 
And the hills bear the burden to heaven 


Dear World, lying quiet and lovely in 


Beneath the soft films of your mantle IT can feel your heart beat as I 


The uplands and all the green hill-sides 


One world; there is no separation; the same earth above and below; 


lead the way to the mountain’s brow. 


down there is its fullness and flow; 


humanity’s anguish and hope! 


a shimmer of gossamer haze, 


I know you by what you aspire to, by the look that on no face can be 


Save 


Dear 
Ever 
And 

Dear 


in moments of high consecration; you are showing your true self to me. 


World, I behold but your largeness; I forget that aught petty or mean 
marred the vast sphere of your beauty, over which as a lover I lean; 
not by our flaws will God judge us; His love keeps our noblest in sight: 
World, our low life sinks behind us; we look up to His infinite height! 
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I. 
RUFUS once built himself 
a great banqueting hall. 

When he ascended the throne of his 
father, William the Conqueror, two royal 
palaces came into his hands, which were 
destined to play a conspicuous part in the 
future history of England. They were 
both on the north side of the Thames. 
One was just outside the walled city of 
London, and stood directly upon the wa 
ter’s edge. The other was several miles 
further up the river, on a low meadow isl 
and, which lay quite secluded, close uh 
der the well-wooded river shore. The 
erooked stream made one of its abrupt 
curves midway between them, in this in 
stance as sharp as a right angle, so that, 
In ascending it from London, the battle- 
ments of the one had long @one out of 
sight before the turrets of the other came 
Into view. The city palace was really 
part of a eastle whieh had been built on 
the foundation of an old Roman citadel 
The country palace was almost the wing 
of a monastery, which had risen on the 
When 
Rufus arrived on the scene the eastellated 
palace was new and still unfinished, just 
as it had been left by the Conqueror; but 
the monastic establishment 


site of an ancient Saxon ehurch. 


palace, con 
vent, and abbey in a single pile—stood 
complete, Just as it liad been built by the 
Conqueror’s pre decessor, 

He determined to distinguish himself 
upon both of them, and he did, but in 
the diverse fashion which might have been 
expected from the two opposite sides. of 
lus character. William Rufus is general 
ly most vividly remembered on account 
of his fatal adventure with an arrow in 
the New Forest, but his best claim to pre- 
sent recollection Hes inthe two very strik 
ing additions which he made to these roy- 
al editices, both of which additions are ex- 
tant, and one of which 
now interested in 


the one we are 
met with quite as ac- 
cidental an experience as the arrow, in 
glancing from the direction of its immedi- 
ate aim, and thereby doing excellent serv- 
ice to the state. The arrow went to the 


Eprror’s Note.—The Magazine is indebted to the 
courtesy of George Scharf, Esq . Keeper of the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London, for assistance in 


selecting the most 


authentic and characteristic por- 
traits of English historical personages for the illus- 
tration of this article. 
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heart of but onetyrant; the Hall knocked 
over a whole dynasty of such. 

Rufus first took hold of the unfinished 
fortress with all the military vigor whie] 
was his wont, completing the circuits of 
its walls, building a huge eouneil-cham 
ber, and carrying up the great white tow 
er whose image Is still refleeted in the bo 
som of the Thames. But what interests 
us especially now is the nature of the 
“improvement” which this reekless and 
notorious personage thought it desirable 
to make in its monastic companion on the 
island up the river. 

As we may well suppose, the associa 
tions and traditions of this meadow isle 
were rather too holy to be much to his 
taste. It had been the seat of a churel 
for three or four hundred years. Not 
very long before, King Edgar and the fa 
mous Dunstan had turned the chureh into 
a Benedictine monastery, and enriched it 
with landsand gold. King Canute, when 
he came along, had shown a grave and 

Vall 
abode, and putting himself and his eourt 
iers on the best of terms with the abbot 
and monks. of these faets, towether 
with some superstitions, working a divine 
enthusiasm into St. Edward’s soul, led 
him to decide that this should be the site 
of the grandest minster which Eneland 
had ever seen, dedicated, like its predeces 
sor, to St. Peter. 


good disposition by making it his royal 


Canute’s palace having been burned 
down, the Confessor built another in its 
place. Before this, however, he had razed 
the old monastery to the ground, and be- 
gan that great minster the memorics of 
whose magnificence continue to this day. 
He devoted to it a tenth of all his sub- 
stance. When finished, it stood up a stu- 
pendous Norman pile, looking as if one 
of the great Continental abbeys had been 
taken up bodily and set down on English 
soil. The rude and heavy Saxon echureh- 
es retired into insignificance before its 
massive semicircular areades, its great 
square bell tawers, its rich carvings, and 
its stained windows. <As to the palace, 
which stood between its eastern apse and 
the main channel of the river, we know 
not how it appeared, except that it must 
have partaken somewhat of the same style 
under a eastellated form. Fitz-Stephen, a 
hundred years after, speaks of it as ** ex- 
alting its head and stretching wide—an 
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incomparable structure, furnished with | 
bastions and a breastwork.” 

It was very natural in the Conqueror, 
with his elaim to the throne under the 
will of the Confessor, to feel at home un- 
der the familiar Norman pile, and to de 
cide that this should be the place where 
he would establish his court and receive 
the fealty of his subjects. 

But a change came over all 


fessor’s and 


of the Con- 
much of the Conquerors 
dream when William Rufus took up his 
quarters here, This sovereign, instead 
of devoting one-tenth of all his substance 
to the Church, would have taken all its 
tenths from it if he eould. Instead, also, 
of giving his attention to the civil duties 
of his post, conciliating his new subjects, 
and prudently administering the laws, he 
employed his leisure, when not quarrel 
hung W ith somebody, in the wildest festiv- 
itv and profligacy which his royal prerog- 
The abbot 
and monks hard by stood aghast, and so 


atives could open a field for, 


did after a while the arehbishops and bish 
ops all over the kingdom, for besides this 
devil's danee under their very noses, he 
laid his rapacious hand, without stint and 
He 


from taking even their 


everywhere, on their sacred funds. 
did not 


golden shrines and silver chalices. Re 


shrink 


ligion was a scorn to him, aad the monks 
a derision. 

After a while the building fever set in 
with him again. He had reared a tower, 
known to this day as ‘**The Tower,” in 
the other palace: what should he have 
here? He evidently seouted the whole 
concern as it stood, and projected a brand 
new palace on the grandest possible seale. 
It was to cover the green meadows and 
gardens on the north of the present one, 
and put the Abbey out ef sight behind it to 
W hat 
would be more consistent with his charac 
ter than that he should build a banquet 
ing hall! The Confessor had begun with 
a ehureh. But the Chureh itself 
should blush for what he was going to 
put up on this holy ground. He deter- 
mined to make it a rival also to the Ab- 


any one coming up the river. 


how 


bey both in size and splendor. None of the 


records intimate that he set about it ex- 
actly with such a purpose, but the event 
justifies the surmise. 

A banqueting hall in itself was nothing 
new or out of keeping. 
eastle had one. 
large one. 


Every baronial 
This old palace had a 
Such an apartment was often 


forests of Shillelagh. 


ready for his inspection. 
lit with a throne of steel-clad barons at 
his heels. 
pendous. 


useful as a hall ef business. But Rufus 


| never dreamed of public business on the 


He had a magnificent 
soul, but it ran all into a hunger for glory 


Conquerors seale, 


Before his new 
temple of Baechus and Venus 


and a thirst for pleasure. 
for it 
the old Abbey, having red 
dened to the ears for shame, was 
turn pale with indignation, Through the 
open windows of the Hall the chanting 
monks should hear the outbursts of royal 

ld No 
gwreater congregation should the abbot cet 
into the one than the king would put into 
the other. 

As we say, the event gives 
The building was fully 
two hundred and forty feet long, nearly 
seventy feet wide, and proportionately 
high. Whether in derision, or only to 
follow the Angevine fashion of the time, 
its style was ecclesiastical: a noble nave 
divided round 
long-drawn aisles on either side. 


as 
nothing more 
next to 


revelry and voices in ribs 


sone 


color to 


this suggestion. 


from 
With 


dimensions so close upon those of the Ab 


by heavy columns 


bey as it then was, its first aspect must 
have been that of a church on a eathedral 
scale. It was enough to make the Con- 
fessor turn in his shrine. 

Turlogh O'Brien, King of Ireland, get- 
ting wind of this great project of a palace, 
sent over a fine present of oak from the 
The generous 
Irishman would have held his hand if he 
had known that Rufus, not 
had been taking a look at his own domin- 
ions, from a rock on the eoast of Wales, 
with the shout, ‘‘That country shall be 
mine! my ships shall bridge across that 


sea. 


long before, 


This was an ominous interchange, 
in view of the way in which the shillelagh 
has played its part over the heads of Brit- 
ish counsels ever since. 

At the end of two years, in 1099, Rufus 
returned from Normandy to find his Hall 
He strode into 
To his nobles its size was stu- 
Their own halls were but clos- 
ets beside it. Some of them 
that ‘‘it was too large; larger than 
should have been.” Butthe king declared 
that ‘‘it was not half so large as it should 
have been, and that it was only a bed 
ehamber in comparison with the building 
he intended to make.” 

Before we go on, the reader must form 
an idea of how this remarkable edifice 


exclaimed 
it 


| stood in relation to the architectural group 


‘ 
a 
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help him in imagining the scenes which 
afterward took place within and around it. 
If he will place himself at the north—that 
is, down the river, as it happened to flow 
just here—he will have the Abbey extend 
ing westward on the right, and the old 
palace in a cluster on the left, with an 
inclosed quadrangle, partly wall, partly 
cloister, connecting them. The Great Hall 
of William Rufus stands forward of these, 
its front gable facing him, and its rear ga- 
ble abutting partly upon the palace, part 

ly upon this palace vard, It is therefore 
at right angles with the Abbey. Rufus 
has laid out in front of it a new quadran 

gle, around which the new palace build- 
ings are to rise. Other buildings did, in 
the course of ages, gather about it, but 
not those of his palace. Yet now, after | 
the lapse of nearly eight centuries, this 

open space in front of the Hall is still 

called New Palace Yard.” 

The red-haired monarch held only one 
banquet in his new Hall. He kept his 
Whit-Sunday festival in it, not, one 
might be sure, in the Abbey. We may | 
imagine his convivial court and retainers 
in full and multitudinous session round 
groaning boards, loaded heavily with gi 
evantic joints, after the barbaric Norse fash- 
ion, flowing with whole casks of wine, but 
the courtiers themselves costumed after | 
the pink of Norman refinement, in long 
robes and trailing mantles, long hair curl- 
ed with hot irons, and long-peaked shoes 


turned up like rams’ horns, carousing, 
trolling drinking songs, listening to jest 
ers and troubadours, gambling, quarrel 
ling, and what not! 

Very soon after that, while his eyes and | 
cheeks were aflame with the wine-cup, but | 
while also in pursuit of a more manly 
banquet under the rafters of the New 
Forest, the arrow of Sir Walter Tirrel | 
laid him dead under a greenwood tree, | 
and what was left of lim was marched, 
to the tune of the Church, though to the 
scandal of the time, into the consecrated | 
precincts of Winchester Abbey, the tower | 
of which very properly toppled over upon | 
him soon afterward. He and King Ca- 
nute now share the same stone coflin. 
Their bones are strange bedfellows. 


II. 


His brother and successor, Henry the 


First, found his hands full. The year | 
1100 opened a new era, not only in Eng- | ture kings. Hardly deeper than this could 


at that time presented to the eye. It will | 


land, but in the Great Hall. The tables 
were now to be laid for the long histop) 
banquet of the state: the tables of eje}) 
centuries, thronged by the figures of thirty 
generations! Rufus had builded bette 
than he knew. 

Had Rufus and his brother Henry been 
rolled into one, the Conqueror would hay: 
come again. But the heritage of his pow 
erful nature had been divided between 
them, and now, for the first time sine 
his death, his prudence, foresight, and wis 
dom in civil adiministration were to 
pear. 

The ship of state at that time was a 
erank-sided concern, trying to keep 


ap 


| balance as well as to make headway in a 


channel made treacherous and tumultu 
ous by two opposing tides: the spirit of 
Norman baronism on one side, and thy 
spirit of Anglo-Saxon freedom on the oth 
er, Rufus had plunged through the dif- 
ficulty in the spirit of his celebrated say 
ing, when once crossing to Normandy 
a storm, Kings never drown!” Henry 
took the helm at the moment of impending 
shipwreck, and by one adroit turn in his 
course saved both his throne and his peo 
ple. He married Edith, the fair Saxon de 
scendant of Alfred. Then the vessel right 
ed itself. It was safe from his barons. 
What a banquet was now held at her 
coronation and marriage festival in the 
Hall! for virtually the whole Saxon people 
sat down to it. ‘ Never,” says Palgrave, 
‘since the battle of Hastings had there 


hh 


| been such a joyous day as when Queen 
| Maud [her Norman name}, the descendant 
| of Alfred, was crowned in the Abbey and 


feasted in the Great Hall.” By the Nor 
man nobles ** the marriage was regarded,” 
says Macaulay, “*as a marriage between a 
white planter and.a quadroon girl would 
now be regarded in Virginia.” But ** God 
ric,” as they called the king, and **Godi 
va,” as they called the queen, presided 
that day at a marriage feast which united 
his house with the English people forever. 
The centuries beganin round numbers 
November 11, 1100—on that auspicious eve. 
The Saxons who crowded the vast hall, 
and looked into Edith’s fair face beneath 
its cloud of golden hair, saw perhaps only 
the triumph of her race in her place on 
the dais beside her Norman lord. They 
saw Alfred, ‘‘the darling of England,” 
again on the throne, and his blood again 
descending through the line of their fu- 
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After Vertue’s er 


have been the insight of the popular heart, 
and its reading of the auspice. 

But Edith had come with the atmos 
phere of destiny around her. She had 
come from the court of the “murdered 
Dunean.” She was the daughter of his 
son Maleolm Canmore, who himself had 
been restored to the crown on the ** Stone 
of Fate” at Scone—the stone which bore a 
propheey yet to be fulfilled in the throne 
and constitution of England; and in her 
appearance here, even as a princess of 
Scotland, she was an unrecognized daugh- 
ter of destiny. She had brought with her 
the first influx of that Celtie blood which 
in five hundred years was to place a pre- 
dicted Seottish monarch on the English 
throne. How much also was there unree 
ognized in her then, as the daughter of 
England, that we are now able to discern! 
—we who can read the presages of her ap 
pearing there in the light of events that 
have come. She brought with her, in 
bringing her race with her, the spirit 
and power as well as the memovy of the 
ancient Witena-gemof, the representative 
body which had ** elected” kings, and with 
out which kings could not reign. She 
brought with her, too, the spirit and power 
as well asthe memory of an ideal king, who 

Vou. LXIX.—No. 411.—27 


had lived for the elevation of his people, 
in the closest ministration to their wants, 
who had saved them Dv the principles he 
had implanted among them, who had in 
spired them witha reverence for the Law. 
All this was mystically written on that 


sweet, devout face, because if was written 
The Nor 
man was slowly to retire; the Saxon was 
inevitably to rule. The coronation ban 
quet of Edith, Queen of England, was a 
banquet of consequences and prophecies 
for England. It was a foreeast of the 
coronation of the people! 


in the faet that she was there. 


Ill 

Fifty-four years from that day, Henry 
the Second, the son of Edith-Maud’s daugh 
ter, by Earl Geoffrey Plantagenet, sat on 
that marble seat at his own coronation 
banquet, the first undisputed master of the 
realm. 

Now blood was to tell. The Conqueror 
and King Alfred had not both come into 
the heart and brain of this leonine young 
monarch for naught. He wrought a met- 
amorphosis tn his kingdom which wrought 
a metamorphosis also in the Hall. A was 
sail-bowl before now has been turned into 
a font; so Rufus’s banqueting Hall was 
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From the effigy at Fontevrault 


turned, at the word of the king, into a con- 
seerated Chamber of Justice. It was the 
reflection within its walls of the reign of 
law in the realm, 

This facet revives the reminiscence of 
the primitive palace Hall, when it was the 
admitted extension of the palace people- 
ward, the gate at which the people enter- 
ed into the presence of the king, to find 
him either at the head of the table to 
which he had invited them, or, what was 
more usually the case, on the seat of judg- 
ment, administering the law tothem. One 


of the most ancient pictures we have of an | 


early English king is as a judge, the head 
of a supreme tribunal, in the act of ex- 
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tending his power to reach the neces 
of his subjects. And one of the subli 
ideals that we have of the English so 
eign to-day is that he virtually sits 
every judgment-seat in his king 
Hence the word court” has lone d 
ciated itself from the king's palace 
now designates everywhere both a lia 
justice and him who presides in it. | 
the glamour of this name which at 1 
point we see gathering about the Gy 
Hall of William Rufus: the ‘court 
the sense which even republies can 
derstand, had now begun to crysta 
within these walls. Here the Roman c 
which the Normans brought over, |i 
the Saxon principles to which the peo) 
clung, were to blend themselves more a 
more together in age after age, for |i 
Henry the Second laid the foundatio: 
in a distributive system of courts, of th 
science of jurisprudence whose practi: 
superstructure became afterward so 
wrought with the building that the nan 
‘Westminster Hall” grew into a popul: 
name for the law itself, 

The courts were still ambulatory, fo 

lowing the king wherever he journeyed 
the kingdom, and were not permanent! 
fixed in the Hall until several reigns late: 
but their places had been taken, and w: 
shall not be anticipating any importan! 
details if we give at this point Palgrave 
picture of the interior. 
* The edifice and the tribunals,” he says 
gave a reflected importance to and upon 
each other.... Upon the high dais stood 
the table of marble stone; here at the foot 
of the monarch sat the chancellor and his 
clerks when the seal was opened, and thie 
public function annexed to the highest 
emblem of judicial authority, the sover 
eign’s symbolical representation, was per 
formed. Here, also, in the earliest period 
did the king in person, or those judges 
who held their places before the king him 
self, exercise the supreme criminal judica 
ture. Even after all the changes in our 
jurisprudence there are still purposes for 
which the Chancery and the King’s Bencli 
are one. 

‘At the entrance of the Hall, on the 
left side, you passed the Exchequer. You 
may yet see over the doorway the gro 
tesque effigies of the teller, with the quaint 
verses in which his duty is deseribed. On 
the right are the judges of the Common 
Pleas. They were not fixed in the Hall 


| until the promulgation of Magna Charta; 
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Rufus first provided the habitation for 
to which they had become accus- 


ned.” 

it indicates what a vast volume of space 

illiam Rufus had unwittingly provided 

ien these four great courts could take 
each its assigned position, and inclose 
lf behind a balustrade or seat. itself 
ma platform, and yet trench no more 

on the roominess of the apartment as a 

val banqueting room or public meeting 

ill than so many chancels or chapels 

id abridge the uses of a cathedral. It 

ll now be necessary for the reader to 

very them in his mind in any subsequent 
epietion of the place, most especially the 
vo inelosures which occupied the upper 

id—the Court of Chancery on his right, 
the Court of King’s Bench on his left. 
fhisarrangement, by which all four courts 
vere in session under the same roof and in 
sight of one another, continued until the 
coronation of George the Fourth, when 
the Hall was cleared for the most splendid 
and costly banquet ever held in it—a ban- 
quet in the blaze of which all its ancient 
uses of every kind came to an end. 

How familiar names go back to material 
circumstances! The ‘court,’ as we have 
seen, to the king’s palace; the ** King’s 
Bench,” to the marble slab, three feet wide 
and nineteen feet long, which was then 
raised on a conspicuous platform, but 
which now lies buried under the pave- 
ment beneath; the Chancery,” to the 
crossed timber-work, or lattice—cancelli— 
which from time immemorial had sought 
to guard from intrusion its sacred precinct ; 
the ** Exchequer,” to the table covered with 
checkered work, on which the oflicers re- 
ceived and counted the revenues of the 
kingdom; the ‘*Common Pleas,” to the fact 
that a tribunal was first seen in the Hall 
where the ‘‘Commons” might bring their 
own controversies for adjustment—a court 
which has been well called ‘*the most 
steady pillar of the kingdom's franchises.” 

What scenes, too, now fill the imagina- 
tion as we look from this point down the 
vista of ages under the dark roof of Ru- 
fus’s Hall! The group of scarlet and er- 
mined judges, grandly bewigged, assem- 
bling in pomp or sitting in grave mystery 
and dignity before the eyes of the crowds 
also gathered here. The majesty of roy- 
alty itself is not greater than that of these, 
‘their majesties” of the law. Here the 
scales of justice are held up, and here they 
tremble in all those passing centuries. 
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Here the hearts of veneration after wen 
eration also tremble as they watch those 
exquisite balances on which hang life or 
death, property, security, or good name. 
Here even the destinies of the nation trem 
ble between the weight of erowns and 
sceptres on the one hand, and the weight 
of a people's happiness and wealth on the 
other. 

What a bench of chaneellors and chief 
justices, too, is ranged along that southern 
wall! Gascoigne, and More, and Bacon, 
and Camden, and Holt, and Coke, and 
Mansfield, and Thurlow, and Eldon 
have not room to name them all. 


we 


Let us return now to Henry the Second, 
engaged in the supreme and characteristic 


contliet of his reign a contlict which 


shook England—as he reached out his 
RICHARD I. 
From the effigy at R pied from ‘ Archeologia’’ by permission 
f the Societ f 


Antiquaries, London. 
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RICHARD 


After Hollar. 


sceptre to enforce his great decree that all 
men should be equal before the law. The 
proud priest Becket resists the ordinance 
which would bring even the criminals of 


the Church under these secular courts 
in the Hall. Much of the battle is 
fought upon this very spot. The king 
is victorious, but he has reason to fear 
a clap of papal thunder which may 
shake the new fabric of his throne. 
Now comes a banquet as solemn in 
its meaning to him, under its convivial 
forms, as a rite of the Church. In it all 
his solicitude concentrates itself, and 
produces a scene of self-abnegation as 
touching as it must have been remark- 
able tosee. In order to provide against 
a possible decline of loyalty to himself 
in case the papal excommunication 
should fall upon his own person, he 
erowns his son Henry in the Abbey, 
and gathers his prelates, nobles, and 
people to the coronation banquet in the 
Hall. The young man sits under the 
‘cloth of estate,” with the high digni- 
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taries of the realm on 
ther side of him. Bei 
will not come, and af! 
ward excommunicates 
bishops who do. 
for bringing in the bos 
head arrives. The usu 
flourish of trumpets 
heard, loud and prolo: 
as itadvances. To the 
tonishment of all, ki 
ilenry is seen in the yn 
CeSSION, bearing the ore 
dish, like a servitor, to t] 
royal seat, and kneeli: 
as he presents it to | 
royal son! The gran 
king has thrown his hea 
into the symbolic act: but 
that highly distinguished 
young man shows thi 
quality of his character 
the quality that led him to 
hold on fiercely to his 
erown and robes long 
after the ceremony was 
over—by lifting his head 
most magnificently on 
high, and looking around 
even stately than 
is his wont.” 

‘Be glad, good 
son!” exclaims the over 
whelmed Archbishop of 


York: ‘there is not another prince in the 
world that hath such another server at his 
table!” 


dost marvel at that replies the 


EDWARD I. ON THE GREAT SEAL, 
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From photograph by F. York, I 
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precious youth. My father, doing 
it, thinketh it than 
him, he, being born of princely blood only 


not more becometh 
on the mother’s side, served me that am 
a king born, having both a king to my fa- 
ther and a queen to my mother!” In oth- 


Ulevander Yep 


) Scotore- 
A 
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But nineteen years after that day, s 
tember 3, 1180, Richard the First, the |) 
ther between them, who did his full sh; 
with the others in breaking his fathe 
heart, holds a gorgeous banquet in 1 


j 


PARLIAMENT OF EDWARD I, 


er words, the son of an earl might well 
wait on the son of a king!—a remark 
worthy of the eldest brother of John. 
Happily this King Henry did not live. 
Out of this banquet and coronation came 
the assassination of Becket, for it was his 
excommunication of the prelates which 
afterward excited the rage of the king. 


Hall on his coronation day. His father 
now serves him by being out of the way. 

The rude magnificence of the scene 
comes back to us in Ivanhoe, not so much 
in the story as in the general picture there 
given of the period. The new-made mon- 
arch, after a most royal consecration in 
the Abbey, now sits in the brilliantly 


A 
: 
\ Wel Shy 


FLIGHT OF THE 


From drawing by 


ighted Hall, amid all the prelates, barons, 
and nobles of his kingdom, The deserip 
tion by Sir Walter Seott will bring back 
tous the rich and costiy dresses in which 
they appeared on such occasions. The 
the evening meal in the man- 
Cedric the Saxon need only be 
imagimed, on a 


scene at 
sion of 
more gorgeous scale, to 
revive the spectacle of that night: the ta- 
ble along the high dais at the upper end, 
with cloth, loaded with 
the choicest viands of the feast, its silver 
cups and flagons glittering under the light 
thrown from silver candelabra set with 
waxen torches; the scarlet canopy over- 
head emblazoned with the royal arms; 
the walls hung with rich tapestries; the 
floor of the dais covered with carpets, the 
remainder of the Hall with green rushes: 
the long and thronged tables extending 
laterally down the Hall in vistas before the 
king, who, repeating the lion visage in- 
herited from his father, fills the eve at the 
centre in his high chair of state, with his 
greater prelates and barons in carved oak 
en chairs below him on either side. We 
hear also how the chief citizens of London 
served him in his cellar, the chief citizens 
of Winchester in kitchen, and the 
greatest of the earls about his person. 


covered scarlet 


his 


HORSES. 
H. M. Paget 


But there was a banquet also of blood, 
into which this banquet ran, that has made 
the scene memorable to this day. Seott 
has woven the spirit of it into his famous 
romance, but the characteristic event took 
place here. The Jews had been warned 
off the premises by especial deeree, for fear 
of their ** enchantments.” 
that 
went so far as this. 


But they were 


slow to believe their * disabilities” 


The good Rufus had 


He 


never displayed any such weakness 


had liked them so well as they were that 
he would not even let them become Chris 


tians. The more they were Jews, the more 
welcome they were. How now should 
the coming hero of the Crusades, who was 
hurrying up this very coronation in order 
to be off to “the sepulehre in stubborn 
Jewry” —how should he distinguish him 
self without their shekels/ Had he not 
said that he would sell London itself to 
the highest bidder? So Isaae of York, 
or a relation of his, and many well-lined 
brethren of the Hebrew persuasion, in 
eredulous of any such antipathy in the 
roval heart, covertly mingled with the 
toreh-lit crowd in the New Palace Yard, 
concealing the whole apparatus of their 
magical arts, namely, gifts of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, under the folds of 


| 
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their ample gabardines. They succeeded 
in getting inside the triple Norman doors 
before they were detected. We may be 
sure that the time they had chosen was aft- 
er the boar’s head had gone up to the king, 
with its usual flourish of trumpets, and 


upon the intruders. There was a drea 
scutHe on the threshold, somewhat sti! 
however, lest the king should hear. 
crowd outside—burghers, veomanry, 
Saxon churls 


ale to take part in it. 


rose from their cakes «4 


What the Lo: 


THE GREAT ROOF. 
t y H. Hawley. 


the odor of swine’s flesh had also gone up 
to the roof in the fumes of the wine, which 
had now begun to flow more freely than 
ever. The carousing was at its height. 
In they would 
wrapped their spells about the king, when 
all at once the pious Templar Sir Brian 
de Bois Guilbert, and the gentle Reginald 
Front de Boeuf, or, if not precisely they, 
some of that kind, horrified at the sight 
of the vellow faces at the door, leaped 
from their places and threw themselves 


another moment have 


had thus begun, the Commons undertook 
to finish; Gurth laid on with his cudgel, 
and Wamba with a gammon of bacon 

The king shouted from within, ** What is 
all this noise to-day?” The door-keeper 
answered, ** Nothing; only the boys re 

joice, and are merry at heart’—for which 
mendacious statement to the really disap 
pointed Crusader he was afterward dragged 
to death at the tails of horses. Whence 
some might conclude that Isaae of York 
Was Wise in insisting upon plying his ** en 


Fr 


chantments.” But what began that night 
as an enraged expulsion from the door- 
vay of the Hall, ended in a massacre and 
} illage of the wretched people all over the 


ingdom., 


It was many a day thereafter before the | 


realm of England eould cet the Vapors of 
this vague fear of ** enchantments 
its head. And it required a lone steel 


ard of no less than six hundred and sevy- 


out of 


years before the sliding weight of 
justice could noteh itself far enough alone 
j way the dead-weight of that bloody 
from the doorway of Westminster 
Hall. But when that 
richest Jew in England, the vreatest 


‘y-lender of Europe, walked unchallenged 


hour arrived, the 
Mion 


across that self-same threshold. across the 
very avea Where Richard and his bay 
had held their feast, to take lis seat at 
higher table of the House of (¢ 
mons, though noé ‘on the true faith of a 
Cuiristhan. 

We make a long step now, over the 
reivn of John, into the closing years of 
Henry the Third. We look for the massive 
old Abbey of the Confessor; it has gone. 
of lighter, richer, more beau 
Pointed 
The 
new minster is to cover, also, a greater 
But after thirty vears only the 
There 


But another, 
tiful design, is rising in its place. 
arches—no longer heavy y round ones. 
Space, 
choir and transepts are finished. 
Isno great nave, as yet, trending westward. 
Still Henry has opened it with imposing 
ceremonies, and resepulehred the Confess- 
The gray 
old TLall lias almost a shabby aspect now, 
und 
OL ait abbey which looks clear 
its head down the river. But the com 
pensation is to come. A very mountain 
of the nation’s treasure had been melted 
into that mass of richly sculptured stone. 
Bad enough had it been to see the court 
run down with foreignadventurers, to hear 
a polyglot of allen tongues all round the 
palace, to be taxed for endless banquets 
and pageants, for jesters and mummers, 
for painters and troubadours. But the 
cost of these had been nothing to what 
the Abbey had swallowed up. The king, 
who had not a spark of royal spirit in 
him, had stooped to any meanness in or- 
der to provide himself with funds. Soft 
and flabby enough as a man, he proved 
a very sponge as a builder, and sucked 


or’s bones in a gorgeous shrine. 


tall, majestic, cream-colored tor 


SO over 


church and state and people dry that he , 
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| might pour the wealth of the kingdom 


The how humili- 
ated Hall, after watehing it allduring these 


many years, Was curiously driven at last 


] 1] 
over the Abbey walls. 


developing a mind of its own. It 


turned out to be a democratic mind—a 


hew experience for ar val hall. 


These following three ineidents will 
show that the now excited old Hall is get 
ting its sluggish faculties together. The 


king is brought down on his marrow 
bones before it, first by the people, next 
by the prelates, last by the barons 

at that 


commercial city, driving a brisk trade 


London time was a thriving 
up 
and down the Channel, and away round 
the Mediterranean. Its 
had grown so big that Henry ill 
ly twitted them with trying to | 


rheir wealth madethem arich 


merchants 
natured 
Cc barons. 


lor 


whenever there was a money crisis at court 
Their pride, LOO, Was Soll thing he liked 
to cut down. It 


huge mereantile encampments, h 


Was the age of fairs 


ocea- 


sionally in different parts of the country, 


bishops and other local authorities, as 
The 


17 
Calit d a 


by 
a way of adding to their revenues. 
king proposed to hold what he 
‘St. in the 

He first 


cree prohibiting all other fairs in the king 


Edward's meadows 


around his palace. issued a de- 


dom. Then he turned upon London, and 
ordered its merchants literally **toshut up 
shop.” Allits traffie must cease during the 


two weeks of this royal sale. The trallie, 
therefore, suddenly ceased, but, at his fur 
ther command, broke out in a huge and 
brilliant encampment all round \ 
Westminster. Its tents and pavilions, fill 
ed with the rich merchandise of th a 
rolled in billows along the river-bank, 
and back around the Abbey and the Hall. 
All might have gone merrily still, if not 
for the merchants, for his Majesty. But 
and an 


him 
tne city, 
i 
i 
Father Thames rose in dudgeon 
The 


The 


marsh, the tents went down, the merchan- 


also poured 


became a 


inundation. clouds 


down water. meadows 


dise was ruined, and the hants mad 
dened. It did not soften their tempers 


to know that the royal spite had brought 


mere 


them to this, as well as the royal will. 

It is seldom we cet in one package such 
a neat pit ce of tyranny as this with such 
consequences upon the mind of the ty- 
rant. It will stand foraspecimen. When 
the Londoners at last, through this anda 
e¢reat deal more like it, had been wrought 
up to the highest pitch of exasperation, 


an 
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the creat Hall was ealled to his hel } 
the equ illy frightened and disappointed 
king. He sent for the citizens to come 
down with their wives and families. even 
to their boys of twelve vears old, in order 
that he might try the effect of an apology 
with tears. And he did stand up before a 
crowd of thousands of them—‘* the short. 
stout, ungainly old man with the blinking 
left eye’—and ‘“thumbly, and as if with 
rising tears,” entreated their forgiveness 
for “‘his anger, malevolence, and rancor 
toward them.” 

But now for the next scene, three years 
after. His bishops had lost confidence 
in his repeated promises to keep inviolate 
the charters of John. He was aeain in 
desperate need of money, and, i order to 
get a grant from their revenues, olfered 
that his royal word was worthless. 

‘he ceremony to which he submitted 


r 


vas as appalling as it was humiliating. 


All the 
prelates entered in’ procession, with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at their head, 
and each bore a lighted taper in his hand. 
The barons stood looking on in the eloom. 
A taper was offered to the kine. but he 
excused himself, as ‘‘he was no priest,” 


Hall was wrapped in darkness, 


but, to prove his sincerity, ** he would keep 
his hand upon his breast during the pro 
ceedings.” The charters of Kine John 


were now read aloud, Then in solemn 


tones the archbishop pronounced — the 
upon those persons who in future should 
violate thr two charters now confirmed by 
the king. Suddenly the Hall was in dark 
ness. Every light had been extinguished. 
and thrown “stinking and smoking upon 


the ground.” 


» take a form of oath which confessed | 
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p by | floor rang with their iron tread. They 


held their drawn swords in their hands 
kind of tapers that would not go ou; 
When the kine and the other counsellors 
appeared, they sheathed their Weapons or 
laid them aside. It was an act of respect, 
but the clash of steel resounded through 
the hall. The emphasis with whieh the 
blades went home showed that they might 
be forth-coming again, 


a 


The kine started 
back in alarm, exclaiming: ‘* What means 
this? Am [a prisoner ?” 

‘No, sir,” said the violent Roger Pj 
god; **but your foreign favorites and your 
prodigality have brought misery upon this 
realm. Wherefore we demand that th 
powers of government be delegated to a 
committee of the bishops and barons, who 
may correct abuses and enact good laws 

This high-tempered noble had been the 


| first to speak, but the real leader of the 
| formidable league was the kine’s own 
| brother-in-law, Simon de Montfort. Earl 
It took place deep in the night, when the | 


of Leicester 


the idol of the people and 
the terror of the kine. He opened the 
memorable debate. The meeting closed 


With the appointment of the commission, 


| with De Montfort at the head of it It 


was the first roll of thunder which bi 
tokened the coming storm. Tt ushered 
inacivil war. The swords of the barons 
did spring from their seabbards acain. 
and not only the king, but Prinee Ed 


ward, his son, were prisoners. Then, sev 


) 


en vears from that day, a Parliament met 


in this self-same Hall of William Rufus. 
anathema, invokine the eurse of Heaven 


Then again was heard the | 


voice of the archbishop uttering the dire | 


mialediction that the souls of every one 


who infringed the charters ‘‘mieht thus 
be extinguished, and stink and smoke in 
hell!” The ceremony was thought to be 
over, When the king broke the dead stil] 
ness by voluntarily saying, ‘*So, may God 
help me, Twill inviolably observe all these 
things, as Tam a man and a Christian, a 
knight and a crowned and anointed king.” 

How well he kept the 
what followed five years after, on the 2d of 


May, 125s. 


oath is shown by 


The great council of the barons was to | 
meet, but when they had assembled it was, | 


by preconcert, in full armor. The stone 


in which, for the first time, r presenta 
tives of the people, knights, citizens, and 
burghers, sat and deliberated with the 
barons, bishops, and abbots. The House 
of Commons was born! 
VEL 

Nine years after—Aucust 9, 1274— Ed 
ward the First, just returned from the Cru 
sades, having been erowned in the Abbey, 
held his banquet in the Hall, Eleanor, the 
devoted wife who had sueked the Saraeen’s 


poison from his wound, sat by his side. 


The Hall could not contain the hospital- 


ities of this coronation. It was to be a 


| banquet of the people as well as of the no- 


bles: rich and poor, high and low, were 
alike made welcome at the cates of West- 
minster. Great temporary halls were 
built, supplied by kitchens in the open air, 
Innumerable leaden caldvons poured forth 
their steam and savory odors for fifteen 
days. Droves of oxen, sheep, and swine 
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were paddocked close by, as ona modern 
market day when acity isto be fed. White 
wine and red flowed like water through 
conduits close by. On the very spot where 
St. Margaret’s Church now stands, a vast 
stable was built for the gorgeously eapari 
soned steeds on which the barons and prel 
ites, With their richly attired retinues, 
iad likewise come to the coronation. 

On the first day of the banquet, Alex 
ander the Third of Seotland, a baron also 
of England, rode up to the door of the 
Hall, attended by one hundred of his 
nights. 
their 


As they sprang to the eround, 
with all their 
allowed to 


chargers, 


housings, were dash away 
whithersoever they would, and into the 
possession of any who could eateh them. 
No sooner had this, the head of the arriy 
ing eavaleade, vanished in such an aston 
ishing style, than the king's nephew, the 
Karl of Cornwall, closed the gap with an 
other @littering train of hundred 
knights, and the same scene was enacted 

rain. Then followed the Earl of Gloueces 
ter, after him the Earl of Pembroke, after 
him the Earl of Warrenne, each in the 
midst of a dazzling retinue of kniehts, 
when three hundred horses more were sue 


one 


cessively set loose. Ina few moments the 


vhole five hundred were careering away 


down the streets and over the fields, with 


an excited multitude in a mad chase after | 


them. 
After this lordly exhibition of pride, 
and of 


peonle 
pe opl 


wood will to the 


reckless as to who were to be run 


rather reckless 


over, and who were to be made happy by 


these benefits—the sumptuous king of the 


north, with these equally sumptuous earls, | 


and the whole five hundred knights, went 
into the Hall, moving in stately procession 
to the upper end, amid as stately a cere- 
mony of reception as such a costly entrance 
The Seottish king had eome 
from his palace down the river 
Yard 
his other possessions in Eneland he had 
done homage to the English king. He 
Was In an aequiescent mood to anything 
reasonable that might be desired, and it was 
therefore so contrived that he sat under 
Edward's thumb on the right. There had 
been great hopes that Llewellyn of Wales 
might also arrive, and sit under his thumb 
on the left. But the wary Welshman was 
suspicious, and would not come. Hence 
this symmetrical as well as significant ar- 
rangement was spoiled. 


deserved. 
since fa 


mous as Seotland -for which and 
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Things went very well with the consti- 
tution, but not with the union, under Ed 
ward. He did noble work with the legis- 
lature, bringing it intovery much the form 
it has today. The lines of his poliey, so 
far, were all statesman-like, and ran deep 
into the future. But when he put his 
hand on the lines whieh tended to union. 
he seemed to touch the electric threads of 
fate. Wales vielded; but 
peared to be charged with the v rv genius 
of adestiny which foiled him at every turn. 
The Hammer of the 
the 


Seotland ap 


Seots” hammered 
nation out-of all apparent existence, 
and yet it instantly sprang into more vig 
orous lifethan ever. Thel 
on those chords of fate awoke all the min 
strelsy of the 


vears to come. 


lows he struck 
border for four hundred 
But they awoke first the 
pibroch of William Wallace, and with it a 
spirit and power in that people 
all people thereafter—to a depth which 
never had been stirred before 


and in 


A strange humor was it in Edward 
looking like a fatality in his own nature 
which led him to defy even the very voice 
of prophecy, and place the ‘‘Stone of Des 
tiny” in the Abbey of Westminster, 
in the 


with 
very oaken chair which was to be 
the coronation throne of every Sov 
of England theneeforth. 


For wh 
that stone should be found, s 


erever 
Pits anele 
inscription ran, the all potential 
Seotland should be felt. Little did) Kd 
ward dream, when he thus enthroned the 
stone, that a Seottish king should |: rally 
sit upon it within three hundred ye 
under the two unanimous ae 
Little did he dream that in acen 
tury more 


ars, 
nations’ 
claim! 
2 constitution should rise out 
of this self-same popular spirit he now 
evoked, so interwoven by the reciprocal 
working of one people upon the other 
that their union should come in the insti- 
tutional blending of both! 

And as little did he dream that he was 
to receive in person the first 
shock of this fated and recoiling influence 
of Seotland upon his throne. He received 
that shock in Westminster Hall. When 
he put forth his hand to tax the people 
in order to sustain his wars, he overstrain 
ed the charter of King John. Then his 
barons and the people rose. It was a pre 
rogative he would not yield, 


his 


But when 
Wallace had hurled his armies out of the 
Highlands, and he found himself on the 
verge also of a civil war, his spirit 
way—or rather his good sense came to the 
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rescue —under the onset of the popular 
feeling. ile bowed to the will of the hia 
tion. It was a memorable day for Eng 


land when its greatest. Wisest, proudest, 
most patriotic prince stood before those as 
sembled thousands on a fold in front of 
the Hall of Rufus, the tallest man in his 
dominions, and ‘every inch a king,” his 
heroic frame trembline in the agony of 
his pride, his brave voice | reaking as he 
nak *, and the tears rolling down his no 
ble, indomitable face, But it was the son 
of Alfred who stood thy re, as well as the 
son of the Conqueror, the first Norman 
king with a Saxon hame, the first also 
With an English spirit, admitting to the 
people, but in no craven impulse like his 
father, that he had done them wrong, and 


promising them amends! Out of the sin 
cere emotion of that hour came the siena 
ture to the statute of the confirmation 


the chart Ps, vreatest of the di 


tinctions between a limited and despotic 
monarchy” was established. After this 
the Commons of England alone were to 
raise the supplies which should sustain 
the power of the crown. 

What a pieturesque finale to all this is 
now given us in the great Hall! It eom 
to us tartaned with the romance of Miss 
Porter's Scottish Chir fs. The heroic 
Wallace, after eight years’ warfare in his 
native mountains with all thi power 
vhich Edward valid put forth: Wallace, 
once the ‘ Protector” of Seotland, still 
the idol of its people, the noblest and fore 
most of all its chieftains, whose name was 
to ring in both legend and song through 
the heart of his nation for wenerations to 
come; Wallace, the vellow-haired giant. 
Whose two-handed claymore had flashed 
on loch-side and hill-side for the inde 
pendence and freedom of his country 
was brought down from his prison in 
Dumbarton Castle, and crowned in mock 
ery with a garland of oak leaves as ‘2 
king of outlaws and robbers.” was drageed 
into Westminster Hall, and arraigned 
fore the judges of Edward as a traitor to 


the English crown. The mocker y which 


crowned him with such a title was only | 


equalled by the mockery which tried him 
on suchacharge. ‘Traitor I could neyer 
be,” was his true and bold answer, * for I 
Was not a subject to King Edward ” 


sacrifice to the very fi which h was to 
be the life and glory of Seotland. At 
that door he was tied down to a hurdle 

and taken to the e lms of Smithfie ld to by 
hanged: but the de ceree of the bar W thin. 
Which placed his head on London Brid cx 
and sent his quartered body to Neweasth 

Berwick, Perth, and Aberdeen. did its 
fateful work in rousing his country mes 


again, even as one man, to place the ero, 
on the head of Robert Bruce as kine of 
united inde pendent Seotland. 

VIL. 

We should be emptying a full b idcet 
indeed if we atti mpted to recount all th 
memorable scenes which took place in the 
great Hall of William Rufus. We have 
thus far selected, as we went alone. only 
those which had an especial historical s 
nificance or romantie interest: seen: ahs ) 


a 


Which awakened some characteristic of 
their time. 
We now pass over the 


on of Edward 
the Seeond, and pause for a moment to 
look about us in the reign of Edward the 
Third. There have been creat changes in 
both the Palace and the Ab] rbey. The lat 
ter has been compl ted to the end of t 
nave; but there has been attached to 1 
palace a chapel of such exquisite arehi 
tecture, so enriched with jouses 
lands, so equipped with its own eh: ) 
ter and el: rey, that the Abbey has become 
jealous of the beauty and dignity whic] 
the royal hands have given it. It is tly 
chapel of St. Stephen's, as brilliant witl 
in, at the time we are speaking of, as 
the Sainte Chapelle in Paris is to day 
with the glory of polychromatic decors 
tion and the splendor of stained win 
dows. Not for a long time yet are its 
sculptures and paintings to be boarded 
over, as they were in Edward the Sixth’s 
day, in order to make it the famous coun 
cil hall of the House of Commons. It 
stands, like the Abbey, at rightangles with 
the Hall, but running just the other way, 
toward the river, with the northern corner 
of its western cable touching the south- 
eastern corner of the Hall. The square 
quadrangle of its cloisters now fills 
space under the east wall pt ~ Hall, 
tween it and the Thames, Margaret’: 


| also has risen under the sh: aie of the 


It was on August 23, 1305, that he went 
forth from that door—the door of liberty 
itself to-day—condemned to suffer all the | 
horrible barbarities of a traitor’s death, a 


Abbey, and a crowd of other buildings be 
sides—walls, gate-houses, almonries, tow- 
ers—an enormous pile, with the Abbey for 
its apex 


‘ 
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Parliament has been divided into its two {the course of 


Houses, the House of Lords meeting in 
one of the great chambers of the palace, 
the House of Commons in the octagonal 
( hapter house of the Abbey. It is to meet, 
however, now and then, and especially on 
extra-legislative oeceasions. in the great 
Hall. The courts, which are more than 
ever fixed there, have undergone a great 
ind significant in respect. 
The pleas are no longer made in Norman 
French, but ‘pleaded, showed, defended, 
answered, debated, and judged in the Ene 


change one 


lish tongue.” The law itself has also been 


so improved that we have the authority 
f Sir Matthew Hale for saying that it is 
now approaching its meridian. 

Under Edward the military spirit las 
been so roused in the nation that chivalry 
rises to its highest perfeetion in his reign: 


and yet,even while the spectacles of 
joust and tournament carried to a 
pitch of splendor never before witnessed. 
the very earliest distinetion of 
the soldier on horseback, is losing itself in 


are 
chivalry, 
the new glory and importance which the 
veomanry of England have won in the 
battles of Créey and Poitiers. 
man the 
knight. But the noble and gentle virtues 
of chivalry are now emulated in England 
as never before: 


The bow 


has become as formidable as 


its courtesy, and its hon 
or,as well as its devotion to truth and to 
duty. We are now to witness a scene in 
which the Hall flings open its doors for 
a most royal expression of the new spirit 
which has seized the time. 

King John of France has been taken 
the battle of 
fighting desperately, and all alone, exec pt 


prisoner at Poitiers, after 
for the presence of his youngest boy, Phil 
ip the Bold, then only fourteen vears old. 
The boy’s eries still come down to us from 
the bloody field, as the enemy struck at 
his dismounted father from every side; 
Father, ware right! father, ware left!” 
The gallant king did not yield until he 
had secured his delivery to the Prince of 
Wales. Poitiers was a seeond Créey in 
the deep mortification to France of being 
a defeat by inferior numbers. The Black 
Prince was the hero of both. He took the 
king and Prince Philip into his tent, serv 
ing them at table with his own hands, 
with the most touching demonstrations 
of sympathy and respect, and promising 
to the king such manifestations of regard 
from his father as could not but result in 
the kindest friendship between them. In 
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time (May 24, 1356) the 
French king and his son were 
London. It turned out as the 
promised. Their arrival was like the tri 
umphal entrance of The whole 
city, at Ei out to do 
and arches 
ere hung with carpets, 
tapestries, and g 
The trades tilled the 

pageantry. 


brought to 
prince had 


a victor, 
lward’s d sire, game 
honor, The windows 


1 
aeross the 


streets \ 


‘littering armor. 


plate, 
avenues with ther 

King John, in roval apparel, 
and mounted ona beautif 


rode in 


iLeream-colored 
the 
him, like an attend 
A eaval 


eade of a thousand citizens, sent by King 


charger, front, while Black 
Prinee rode behind 


ant, on a little black hackney. 


Edward, met them near London and con 
dueted them to 
high noon, they dismounted at the doors 


Westminster, where, at 


of the Hall, after having been nine hours 


on the way through the great concourse 
King Edward sat on his 


throne, surrounded by 


of the people. 
his prelates and 
barons. As soon as the doors were thrown 
open and the French king appeared, ‘* he 
deseended from the royal seat, embraced 
him with tokens of respectful attention, 
and, leading him to partake of a magnili 
cent banquet, entertained him in his pal 


ace for some time as his guest.” 


alter this 


Twenty 
Prince, that 


ars 
hav- 
ing died in the palace before his father 


a beautiful boy, searcely 


young Mars of men,” 
more than ten 
vears old, was helped, half fainting, up 
the steps of his grandfather's throne by 
the 


amid the splendors of such a eoronation 


rreat bishops and nobles of the realm, 


gland had 

brilliant complexion and 
Richard the Second 
proclaimed him as the son of 
idol,” the 


Time, also, was to show ho Vin ich he h id 


as eyen E ver seen. The 
cold 
alone 

England's 
hero of Crécy and Poitiers 
inherited of his father’s eallant and impe 
rious spirit. © It was a pity that his Plan 
tagenet blood received the overheating it 
did amid the blaze 


His barons pe 


these few hours, 


in fear of ambi- 


tious John of Gaunt, had got up this mag- 


nificent exhibition of regal glory, from 
the Tower to the Abbey and 

Abbey to the Hall—even to a shower of 
¢ 


coronets and crests from the child's fin 


from the 


gers upon the heads of a crowd of new- 
made earls and knights, bent in homage 
before him at the banquet—in order to 


ay’ 

+. 
Vil 

q 


HARPER'S 
one overwhelming demonstration 
supreme “ore to the throne. 

it been if all this had not. as it did, 
put the seal also of an inde] 

to rule 
the boy ‘Ss now thoroughly overstimu 
nature 


seal by 
his Strange 
had 


nation 


on the impressi rax of 


ied 
termination which afterward 
obliged the same barons at nd peop le to put 
his Great Seal out of sieht. 

ven the rampant chivalry of Edward, 
him had gone into the Order of 
and the Round Table at Wind 


now made 


a ae 


which 
the 


sor, 


Garter 
Was to cap this pageant 
ry at Westminster in an empty spectacle 
Which, if judg 
tion at every coronation to that of 
the Fourth, must have 
sensation at the time, e 


we may from its repeti 
since, 
( ree 


rreat 


made a 
ven 
a@ man in armor was not such a curiosity 


when 


as how. 

Sir John 
held service 
near the royal person since the Conquer 
's day, 


Dymoke, whose 


family 


some especial privilege of 


or having now established his right 
over all claimants to this one. eam 
ward at the 


» for 
banquet na SLY le whie ‘hi, very 
far from intentionally, made chivalry ap 
pear 
more 
the 
best charger, one, in t 
‘the best 
roval 


Vhat it actually was in that shape 
to wer aut than powerful. As 
champion of ‘the 


king's sta 


Sneland ne took 
SAVE 
and suit of 


one, In 


bles,” armor, save 
and, decked 
presented him- 

to the Hall while the 
progress. Before the 
winding horn of his heralds, and with a 
great flourish of clarions and trumpets, 
the doors flew wide open, and he rode in, 
ht, and his 


the armory,” 
out in this regal panoply, 
self at the entrance 
banquet 


Was Ih 


vith his spear-bearer on his rig 
shield-bearer on his left, to the centre of 
the drew up his steed, 
while the heralds announced, after anoth- 
er flourish cf brass instruments, that he, 

John Dymoke, knight, ete., was ready to 
do battle 
who should gainsay the right of Richard 
the Second to the throne,” 
clash! clang! 
let upon the 
ing, in that by a 
herald taking up the gage and giving it 
back to him. 

The poor champion doubtless did it 


rooin, where he 


ete., when, 
down went his steel caunt- 
‘floor. Which safe proceed 
presence, was concluded 


very well at the time, but there has erept | 


down in an old chronicle a bit of gossip 


which, if 
have made him appear even more unreal 


than he was. It seems that he had been 


NEW MONTHLY 


he h: ud wained, 


of the 


| who, springing into his saddle, 


| iis ¢vim countenance, 


had | 


With his body against any one | 


| The 


known at the moment, would | 


M AGAZIN 


ignominiously overt ae own that ve ry 


ernoon by a hand unfrie ndly to the hon 


He had presented hij 
self at the Abbey door by mistake, 


and, as 
it happened, just as a number of nobles 
were coming out be ‘aring the young 


king 
in a faint, 


after the exhausting SERVI 
coronation. They were head by 
Harry Hotspur’s unele as Earl Marsh; 
Was Or 
ing everybody out of the { 


way, when thi 
apparition of the champion with his s1 
porters st irtled his 
ibles, 


iD 
perhaps his ris 
were pos ible in 
[Le took poor I) \ 
moke down from his high horse at 
by “what he was doing there.” 
and then telling him ‘*to wait until t] 
king sat down to dinner,” adding, with d 
v, that in the mean time ] 
‘had better disarm himself, and ta! 


if any such thing 
asking 


risive courtes i 


rest and ease awhile.” The formidable but 
now flustered figure, doubtless with a wry 
face and hot blush behind his closed 

beat a retreat before this malicious assault 
into some proper hiding, where he abode 
in his discomfiture as he best eould uy 
til the right moment for luis 
valor had The the 
champion at subsequent coronation 

quets seldom escaped, as 
eare to note 


visor 


ventilating 
come, entrance of 
we shall 
in One or two instances, som 
such grotesque incongruity to mitigate t 
terror of his appearing, 

The reign of Richard was, in both the 
banqueting and building line, the reicn of 
Rufus over again. But he out-Heroded 
Herod inthescale of hishousehold, He hac 
ten thousand servants wearing his liye ry, 
of whom three hundred were cooks. Ile 


had at times ten thousand guests at his 


| table, overflowing the Hall into the pal 
| chambers 
kept in his pay four thousand good C) 


and both pal ice vards. Us 
ire archers, who were in const: unt attend 
anee about his person, ready to defend the 
imperious and extravagant course it was 


his will to pursue. Like his grandfather 


| from whom he inherited his taste for ehiy 


alry, he did not rely so much on his mail 
clad gentry, when it came to the point 
upon those mercenary yeoman bowmen. 
“champion” was for ornament, not 
So long as he held this formidable 
body-guard in hand, no man, be he baron 
or burgher, dared open his mouth— 
to eat. This was always in order, 
Richard felt that he must have the 
honor of vastly improving Rufus’s ban- 


aS 


use. 


pt 


re 
a 
E 
‘ 
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yueting hall. There was a curious coin- | 
idence of dates which could hardly have | 
been designed; it was in 1097 that Rufus | 
began to put up the Hall. It was in 1397 
exactly three hundred years later—that 
Richard undertook to put it up two feet 
cher. Pretty mueh all that he did to it 
vas involved in this inereased elevation 
s: With due reverence for lis 
model, he thought the other dimensions 
insurpassable. Not a stone was unne 
cessarily removed, but the Norman style 
was stripped naked and rubbed down | 
for the Gothic vesture which was to bring 
it into harmony with the brilliant Abbey 
on one side and the beauteous St. Ste 
phenson the other. The achieve 
ment of his restoration was the maenifi 
eent new roof which the old walls were | 
eiven the honor to sustain; but as the 
two rows of pillars were removed in or 
der to make the interior one vast nave, 
twenty-six mighty shoulders in the form 
of corbels, of richly sculptured Caen stone, 
were furnished the walls within, and a| 
number of flying-buttresses were made to 
press to their support on either side with 
out. A easing of stone outside, a foot and 


a half thiek, also covered the rubble and | 
grout work of Rufus, to make sure that it 
should not be erushed by the extraordi 
nary burden which Richard designed to 
put upon it. 

This roof, when it was in place, beeame 
the wonder of Europe. It is the aston- 
ishment of architects to this hour. It 
was made to span the whole volume of 
space below by a single spring from wall 
to wall throughout the whole two hun- 
dred and forty feet, supported not only by 
the buttressed walls, but by certain inher- 
ent elements of strength developed by the | 
interlocking of its timbers on geometrie- 
al principles. Its peak is ninety-two feet 
above the pavement. The old oak of Shil- 
lelagh was wrought in with a whole forest 
of Normandy chestnut, and this amaz- 
ing piece of joiner-work still hangs in 
mid-air as solidly as it did five hundred 
years ago, 


Its intricate massiveness 15 
made to look light and alive by seulptured 
angels under the hammer-beams, flying 
horizontally out, head to head, from both 
sides of the Hall, each bearing in his 
hands a shield turned toward the face of 
the spectator below, with the arms alter- | 
nately of Richard and Edward the Con- | 
fessor. The stone moulding or string: | 
course that runs round the room still pre- | 


|over the seaffolds, and swinging the 


serves the white hart couchant, the favor 
ite device of the banqueting king. 

The other striking addition to the build 
ing, made necessary by the now lofty 
pointed gable, was a pair of square, mass 
ive, embattled towers projecting from thi 
corners of the front. 


These were pi reed 
with pointed 


vindows—characteristic of 
the whole Hall now—beneath which were 
niches with carved canopies of stone In 
these were a series of statues of the Kings 
of Eneland, standing in rows above each 
other. In the carved spandrels of thi 
magnificent porch, which displaced the 
Norman triple entrance, were seulptured 
the arms of both the Confessor and Rich 
ard. The anchorite Edward would never 
have so locked arms with him in life. 
While the workmen were crowding 
mighty erane which let down the pro 
digious fabrie of each rafter into its sock 
ets, the king called a Parliament in order 
to make another ostentatious exhibition 
of his power. He ealled it in the open 
air, in atemporary building of wood, roof- 
ed with tiles, erected in the great quad 
rangle of Rufus, in front of the Hall. This 


| building was open on all sides, ‘that all 
}men sheuld see and hear what was both 
. 
i said and done. 


His four thousand arch 
ers compassed it about, ‘with their bows 
bent and arrows notched in their hands, 
always ready to shoot.” A lofty throne 
had been prepared, on which he_ sat, 
crowned and robed and holding the scep 
tre. The spectacle and proceedings to 
vether—the trial of certain lords—showed 
how completely, at the moment, Parlia 
ment was at his feet, and how “the au 
thority of the crown had superseded every 
principle of the constitution.” 

He sandwiched the daily sessions of 
this court between as many evening ban- 
quets, at which ten thousand guests made 


| the welkin ring with noisy revelry. But 


now, as it proved, he had strained his 


own bow too far. His high-strung des 


potism broke in his hands, and turned 


aside. The banished son of John of 
Gaunt landed from the Continent at this 
opportune instant, to recover lis own 


| unjustly confiseated estates, and found 


himself very willingly swept into the 
new marble chair of the Hall by the es 
tates of the realm. 

tichard, like Rufus, had held but one 
festival in his redecorated banqueting 
room, and in a few months lay dead in 


he 

‘ 
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act Cast The great Hall pass d 
Intoa new era, 


The 


festivals 


arain, 2 The courts 
trans 


realm 


) ‘fore, 
thei 
and 


up their order, 


restumed places, grave 
of the 
A history how opens 


events 


tions roval 


ac 
took 


Within it even more rich in seenes 


so representative of the spirit of their time 


nowledged that American 
o place s do not lead the world. 
fact, in this respect far behind 
Natural sanitary 
us, but their min 
eral waters and other remedial inthuences 
have 1 little careful considera 
tion. 
European spas have the advantage of goy- 


T must be ack 


| waterin 
We 


our Europe 


are, In 
pean cousins, 
‘ntres abound amone 


ceived but 


| may prove fatal toa Marcellus. 
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that, like its new roof. the Vy ‘ilettods k th en 
selves at last into a self-sust: uning 
tution, 
walls of the kingdom, but no lon rer cy 


Const 


l 


resting on the self-same anejens 


pendent on the interior support of kin 
from without by t] 


Whole strength of the people. 


beeause buttressed 


ady 
invalids go the rounds of our spri :, 
only discover when too late that an agera 


vation of their disease is the result 


health-seeking efforts. 


1 “So from that spring whenee comfort s lt 


Probably a laree majority of the 


ernmental support, by which their prope r | 


and improvement 
The development of our springs is 


maintenance are in- 


sured. 
accomplished by private enterprise in the 
f State and communal inditference: 


face o 


and this management lacks that liberali- 
ty which is engendered by community 
of interest. In Germany and France few 


remedial agents are more carefully stud- 


ied and highly esteemed than natural 
spring waters. Here we employ them 


empirically, if at all, and are skeptical as 
to their value. We fail to appreciate the 
benefit gained or the danger ineurred by 
their proper or improper administration. 


There is not, to my knowledge, in all 


New York State a sanitary resort at any | 
of our many watering places where aceu- 
rate records are kept of the number and 


kind of cases treated, where the methods 
and effeets of treatment are noted, and 
the results of experience tabulated for re- 
ference. The medical profession is great 
ly toblame. Among our medical schools 
balneology asa subject of systematie study 
is entirely neglected. It has no place in 
the various curricula, and in the text-books 
slighted or ridiculed. Tlenee among 
physicians as among the laity, in respect 
to the relative therapeutic merits of our 
springs, there exists that gross ignorance 
which accounts for the hap-hazard way in 
Which mineral waters are prescribed 

our doctors and taken by their patients. 
This practice is attended by great danger. 
Health and disease are so akin, and our 


IS 


| factory. 


physical natures are so dissimilar, that the | 
Augustus 


same cold baths that eure an 


t ned to 
come, 
Discomfort swells.” 


An accurate knowledge of the chemic a] 
constitution and the therapeutie value of 
mineral waters is essential to their ration 
alemployment. The medical faculty ap 
preciate this fact: for their own and 
the good of the public they ought invaria 
bly to act thereupon. The State. 
naturally interested in the devel lopment 
of all its resources, can, not unlikely 


sake 
being 
bein 

fluenced to encourage, through its indefat 

igauble Board of Health.” any reasonalh] 

plan for the scientific investigation and im- 
provement of iis mineral springs. Could 
this be done, we would obtain a guide to 
our water-cures invaluable both to physi 
cian and patient. 

Within the of New York 
State there are, with but few exceptions, 
eX: imples of all 
springs They 


boundaries 


the different varieties of 
appear in nearly 
county, and emerge from almost every 
rock. Among them the 
phur springs greatly preponderate, M: mv 
are utilized to a greater or less én eree in 
the treatment To one who 
Visits any ulled sanitaria 
the thought is apt to oeceur, how vastly 
superior the natural are to the artificial 
attractions, and yet how dependent the 
former are upon the latter for facilities 
for practical usefulness! From a medical 
stand-point the results attained at none of 
these localities have been entirely satis- 
Approaching more closely than 


every 


sul 


species of 


ot disease. 


one of these so-e: 


; any othe ‘y to our notion of a saniti iry wa- 


tering-place is Richfield Springs—its nat- 
ural attractions being inferior to fev. and 
its artificial surroundings vastly superior 


158 
j 


most.  Richtield has long enjoyed a 
very considerable popularity as a sum- 
During the winter it is a dull 
little village of about twelve hundred in- 


er rest 


habitants: in the summer it beeomes a 
rav little town of twenty five hundred or 


Its 


e northwest portion of Otsego County, 


hree thousand people. location. in 
rh up amone the hills between the Mo 
wk and Susquehanna valleys, its facil 
ties for easy drainage and water supply, 
he great variety and picturesque nature 


natural features of this 


of its scene ry, are 
| 


resort hardly secondary in importance to 
its salubrious climate and healing waters. 
To thie have been added ron 
which few of 


our large cities can equal, and a bill of 


dations for man and beast 


health so clean as to put most of our vil 
lage sanitary bureaus to the blush. 

To many a traveller the greatest charm 
of Rielitield is the spirit of generous hos- 


pitality and good fellowship with whieh 


he is received at hotel and cottage, and | 


made weleome in-doors and out by a 

choice company of delightful people. 
During the season of 1882 the number 

of visitors was from ten to twelve thou- 

sand, 
| 


seckers, 


Seventy per cent. are pleasure- 
who drink the water or take the 
baths as a matter of experiment, or be 
cause it is perhaps the correct thing to do. 
Hive or ten per cent. of the visitors are 
really invalids, whose sole obj et in com 
ing is to try under the 
Most of these fre- 
quent the smaller hotels and cottages, al- 


the water-cure 
best obtainable advice. 


though some prefer the gay life and ex 
citement of the large hotels. They may 
be seen frequently during the day. usually 
early in the morning or late in the fore- 
noon, Waiting their turn at the spring to 
get their preseribed portion of cold or 
warmed sulphur water. Some only drink 
the water, taking from one to twelve or 
more glasses each day, but the majority 
take a course of from ten to twenty-five 
warm or hot baths as well. From one to 
seven baths a week are administered, ac- 
cording to the effect produced or desired. 
After the course is completed, the patients 
either continue with the internal use of 
the water alone, or are advised to leave 


the springs for a while, and return later | 


in that or during the next season. Then 
bathers are counselled to rest awhile after 
bathing, eat plain food at regular set 
hours, go to bed early, rise early, and 
take plenty of light exercise. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS. 


ative intluences, 


Those who are the most 


the beneticial influences of treatment are 


those who most in with 


their surroundings, 


are svinpathy 
This point d 


special consid ration in the treatment of 


rves 


rheumaties, who so largely prepon 
the 


plhur springs, 


lerate 
invalided 


among 


our sul 
Your rheumatie patient is 


Visitors at 


essentially a nervous one; he is keenly 


alive to every external intluence. Pure 
air is as much more relished by him when 
inhaled amid scenes of natural beauty as 
Is a when tastefully served, 


al 


He. to the utmost, feels th » wood effect of 
a judicious change in climate and tn all 
his household 


business, and social rela- 


ions. Is his home life monotonously 
tiresome, he 


ting: 


requires something stimula- 
is it full of excitement, he needs sed- 
The dull life and the 
gay each is benefited, the one by a toueh 
of color, the other by a bit of CPaAy 

In relation to a must 
remember that the good effeets of air and 
water may be neutralized in the case of 


1 
health reson 


}many by a dreary monotony of scenery 


and unattractive environments, food, 
company. 


ing-place at 


and 
Success waits upon any water- 
W hich 


artificial attractions 


} are disposed and conducted so as to devel- 


op and utilize natural resourees in ae 
cordance with food taste and the reneral 
requirements of the invalid. It is this 
happy combination of effeets that proves 
the good fortune of Rielhifield, 

There is one artificial attraction at Rieh 
field that appeals to all of us as of the ut 
most importance: [mean good drainage. 
supply and 


sewerage is not perfect, but is surprising- 


its present system of wat 


ly satisfactory Fresh spring water is 
supplied to hotels, cottages, and 
of the village provision is made 


for the rapid carrying off of surface 


many 
houses: 
Wa 
ter and all forms of sewage: no unclean 
beasts are allowed within the village bor- 
ders during the warm season, and the sug 
gestions made by the State Board of Health 
are carried out in every way practicable 
to promote the salubrity of the township 
and the health of its inhabitants. 

Many people aseribe the benefit they re- 
ceive at Richfield to the change in climate. 
A climate that is varied by the regular 
succession of seasonable climatie changes 
is the most consonant with perfect devel 
opment. A seasonable change of climate 
may act both as a prophylactic and a cur 
ative remedy. Either the new order of 
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compatipie 


more 


of one’s system, a lurking diathesis is sup 
pressed or subdued by necessary changes 


in the mode of living, or, under new intlu 
ences, our old diseases become more ame 
nable to previously disappointing reme 


he climate of Richfield at 


itors at once—induecing some to depart, 
but more to remain, The mean tempera- 
ture of spring is calculated to be 40° F., of 


’ 
4 
winter, 23° 


summer, ¢ 


and of 


king the mean of the 


, of autumn, 50° F., 

mia 
year about 45° Fk. Thus the temperature 
rare occasions in 
it remains at that point but a very short 


+} 
vue nignts are al- 


is low, and though on 


summer the mereury rises above 90 
time during mid-day; 
most invariably cool, and frequently ne 
the 
The 
at about 


cessitate use of blankets in midsum- 


mer. barometric mean Is estimated 
28) inches; the air is dry, pure, 
electrical dis 
turbanees are not infrequent; 


sweet, and exhilarating: 
sunshine 
predominates greatly over shadow; and 
the prevailing winds are westerly and 
up the 


Susquehanna River, which 


southwesterly, following along 
the 
has its souree in several of the small lakes 


in the vicinity. 


course of 
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ith the state | 


eases Which seem to be subject to similar 


meteorological laws, the dry and bracing 
air of our hilly interiors is best adapted 
ultra-susceptible and nervo-sanguineo 
subjects; the insensitive and phlegmati: 
do better in the more stimulating air oj 
the sea, and, as a rule, the dweller at t 
sea-coast finds greater relief among 
hills than those coming from the fap 
terior. This is well illustrated at Rich 
field, which enjoys its greatest popularity 
among people who live alone the Athuntic 
But 
find the change too radical, unless his 


sea-board. among these the rec 


convalescent from an acute disease Py 


muscular tone is so far restored as tor 
spond freely to the stimulus of the hill aj 
which invites him to exercise, He whose 
heart is better than his legs needs the si 
renity of mind and repose of body which 
are nowhere so readily attained as upon 
open sea. The overworked brain and un 
strung nerve are refreshed and invigorated 


thie 
thi 


among the hills; but he whose malady is 


| of a serious organic nature is chilled and 
| depressed, and had best remain away, 


It 


1 
| is, however, to the great army of the bil 


The village is 1300 feet | 


above sea-level, and is surrounded by hills | 


rising 300. or 
The soil is sandy, with a slight admixture 
of clay, and the adjacent country-side 1s 
parce} led 
and there a patch of woodland. 
irtually a 
characterized by pure, cool, dry air. 
the temperature 


climate 
The 


soine- 


have v mountainous 


changes in are 


out into trim farins, with here | 
Thus we | 


100 feet above the plain. | 


ious that this climate is of the most value 
Here they find in the ‘keen and eager” 
air a stimulant to all their vital energies, 
Which stirs up their portal circulation, 


and thereby removes the digestive disturb 


ances consequent upon passive congestion, 
The greatest, though apparently not the 
most highly prized, attraction at Richfield 


is the sulphur water. The springs are 


| numerous, and although it is not quite 


times sudden and great, but, owing to the 


elevation, this variability is not so trying 
to delicate constitutions as it would be on 
t, While to the more robust it 
acts as a stimulant. 


the sea-cons 


‘Rum Hill” 


there may be seen the waters of five lal 


Froin one high point 
LCS, 
two of these, Otsego and Canaderaga, be- 
ing pretentious both in size and beauty. 
The ground is fertile, its nature being par- 
ticularly adapted to the cultivation of the 
hop vine, and yields a generous return 


to labor. The purity of the atmosphere, 
which reminds one of the Adirondacks, 
is insured by the elevation and character | 


of the soil and surrounding country, and 
the electrical and other changes 
the air is subject. Therapeutically, cer- 
tain general principles may be enunci- 
ated. Among the great classes of ca- 


tarrhal, pulmonary, and rheumatic dis- 


}in a radius of a mile there are about 


| 
score. 


which 


true that ‘within this mile break forth a 
thousand springs,” vet it is true that with 
a 
Of this water much is said, some 
thing is known, and a good deal is ima 
gined. It is called a sulphur water on ae 
count of its:‘strong impregnation with sul 
phuretted hydrogen. It probably ascends 
from a great depth, and obtains its many 
mineral ingredients from the various 
strata of rock and the soil through which 
it percolates. Like most all sulphuretted 
waters, those of Richfield are nominally 
classed as thermal waters, since the tem- 
perature, 45° I., is several degrees higher 
than the mean of temperature of the vil 
lage. 

The exact chemical constitution of the 
water has of late been made the subject 
of investigation, and at the instance of 
I. K. Proctor, Esq., a new and important 
analysis has been made. The water test- 
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— 


the Great 
It Is not proba 
very es 


is known as 
» Sulphur Spring. 
ble that 


ditference in the compos 


from 


there exists any sential 


as derived from the various springs in the 
immediat Vicinity, 

Many of the ingredients are common 
o many mineral waters, the ditferenee in 
their relative proportion and association 
with other minerals accounting for their 
is effeets. 


No one element is thought to be char 


yario 


acteristic of the Richfield water, nor does 
he combination altogether account for its 
fli W here 
power is a 

learn ren 

tleman will tell you that the sulphuretted 


hydrogen acts as an antidote to the rheu 


eflicaey ina certain class of cases. 
in lies its special therapeutie 


matter of speculation. One 


matic poison; a second believes that the 


minerals are associated in just the right 
proportion to stimulate digestion and a 


similation, and promote all the necessary 


alterative changes necessary to limber up 
a still joint or clear out a torpid liver; a 


third pins his faith to the well-known 


anti-imalarial influence of sulphur; and 


soon, They agree about as well as the 
learned usually do. However, inexplica- 


t} 


ble as it may be, the good results of treat 


ment in properly selected cases ean not 
In this all-important selee 
tion, too, personal experience is, and must 


be nied, 
remain, a great guide: and Ido not under 
value it when saying that, being re-en 
foreed by a complete knowledge 
far less fallible. 

All sulphur waters, hot or cold, are un 


water, it is 


doubtedly especially useful in rheumatic 
,and in nervous complaints that 
are depeudent upon, or more or less close 
ly allied to, the rheumatic diathesis. 
favorite Caller 


4° 


ASC 


lerguson sings of his 

Water,” 
“Though joints be stiff as any rung, 

Your pith wi? pain be sairly dung 


Be you in caller water 


In similar cases our sulphur water is | 


equally eflicacious, and though it is diffi 
cult to understand its modus operand? a 
possible or partial explanation may be 


given. Such cases are almost invariably 


dependent upon or complicated by some | 
form of that peculiar coneatenation of dis 
agreeable symptoms called ‘* biliousness,”’ 
the pathology of which can no more read- 
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ion of the water 


of the 


As | 
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saving that it 
a state of congestion, more gene rally 
rt 


People W ho 


ily be deseribed than by 


assive than active, affecting all ora pa 


the great digestive organs. 


suffer from this malady are not partial to 
water; they drink, in fact, but little; and 
in consequence of this abstemiousness, or 


because of inten va 


iperance 


rious substitutes, their blood beeomes ** too 
thick,” as it is popularly termed. Set all 
these people to drinking freely of pure 


Croton or any other indifferent water, 


let them take it lot or eold, by fore, dur 


ing, or after meals, as they prefer, and 
ninety-nine out of every one hundred is 
benetited by the process, According us 


one is @ Sanitarian, a eli nist, or a mala 
vill he to the 
cieniec, the solvent, or the antiseptic 


rialist the eredit hy- 


prop 
erties ot a yua pura, 
In some way water as water is a useful 


ren dy. It promotes both th processes 


of growth and decay, and is to be used as 
a stimulant to one or the other, or both, 
in order to maintain the normal equi 
librium and restore it when lost. The 


be 
ate to the strength of the patient. 
einal effect of water, 


there is also to be considered its hvgi 


quantity administered should 


tion 


propor- 


Besides the med 


nce, The skin does not receive i 


amount of attention which it deserves by 


reason of its complex relations to the « 


omy as an organ of secretion, excretion, 


respiration, and absorption, and as a coy 


ering and protection to the rest of the 
body. Cleanliness, though ranking high 
2s a virtue and a conservator of individu 


al health, is negleeted, or at { 
tivated, by many of the gvodly as well as 
of the ungodly. 

This is true to a great extent amone tl] 
Instead of the bath bei 
| sidered as much of a comfort as a od 

table bed, to be enjoved 
}every day, it is regarded quite t 


1c 


young. ng con 


and an easy 


Gen 
erally as a troublesome necessity to be en 
| dured as seldom as common deceney will 
permit. The 
posed to publie gaze, are cleansed each day, 
but the rest of the surf: of the body is 
frequently allowed to act as a sort of re 
ceiver-general for all the filth that tries to 
both in and out of the body for a 
When the great washin’r 


and soaking does oceur 


face and hands, being ex 


ice 


ret 
week's time. 
generally Satur 
day night or Sunday morning, the effect 
of the necessary prolonged immersion in 
| hot soapy water is oftentimes so start- 


= 

ag 

bl 1) 
( 
_ 4 
at 
1,1) 
Out o’er the lugs, i 
Twill make ye supple, swack, and young, Pa 

Withouten drugs.” 
a 


HARP 
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hat the natural re- 
of the victim to the 


ng and unpleasant t 
pugnance 
to be 


increased by a prejudice that 


svstem Is ¢ mstitutionally intolerant of 

ter, Can it be a matter of wonder that 
a course ol baths, one every dav or two 
for three or four weeks 


should benefit 


people of this state of mind and body ¢ 
The frequent and judicious application of 
vater, followed by brisk rubbing or mas 
integument to 


pare pa 


stimulates the ij in- 
creased pro 


activity, 
he it: P all he w ler] ° 
motes the iti ail the underlying 


{ 


Is, 


no doubt, in- 
ereased by the presence in the water of or 
canic and mineral agents whose medicinal 
influence acts directly upon local and re 
flexively upon constitutional disorders. 
nical analysis of the Richtield 
water, as made by Professor AS: I, Chand- 


lee. 


He Criiel 


is as follows: 


ANALYSIS 


| ble natural medicinal agents. 


| ers of assimilation. 


| the various salts of lime are ve ry Vv 


formed, 
considered natural remedies, 
alkalinity of the Carlsbad w 


In disease such drugs may he 
lt Is lo t} 


tha 
their success is in great part attributable: 


aters 


and there is a suggestion as to the 
tionsh 


il 


Ip of various diseases contained 
the exaggerated statement that these y 
ters are equally efficacious in biliousness 
lithtemia, and diabetes. 

Filtering up through deep strata of eal 
Richfield wate; 
contains so large a per cent. of lime that 
may well be called a ealcie sulp 


eareous formations, the 


hur water 
This mineral, while rendering the \ 
unpleasant 


ite) 
for the toilet, and somewhat 
indigestible, forms the basis of an ¢ xten- 
sive and varied therapeutic action. In 
disorders of digestion and nutrition. and 
in conditions of retarded or defeetive OSS} 
fication consequent upon a serofulous o; 
tuberculous cachexy in the young or old. 
ralua 
Chemienl 
ly they exercise antacid and anti-fermen 
tative properties, mechanically they su] 
ply a deficieney existing in the system 
and dynamically they stimulate the 


Yow 
1 


The next most noticeable mineral inere 


dient is magnesinm, which exists both 


| the well known Epsom salt. 


The latter is 
Magnesium 
has but slight action upon the liver, 


a bicarbonate and sulphate. 


| chief influence being exerted upon the in 


| testinal tract, and medicinally it is pe 


The reaction of the water is alkaline. 
This fact is important in estimating the 
relative value of its various features, inas 
much as the alkalies are deservedly popu 
lar as medicinal agents. This alkalinity 
is due to the presence of sodium, potassi- 
um, and lithium. Whatever the defini- 
tion of their effect, antacid, alterative, or | 
specific, it is certain that many diseases de 
pendent upon hepatie engorgement or the 
rheumatic diathesis are relieved by the | 
Alkalies are 
is natural elements of the body. | 


administration of alkalies. 
important 
They enter 
of the blood 
creatic juice, 


actively into the composition 
and bile, the saliva and pan- 
and consequently need to be 
maintained in proper proportion in order | 
that the various functions of digestion 
may be regularly and healthfully per- 


euliarly useful in rheumatie and other 
disturbances attended by undue acidity of 
the digestive seeretions. 

Sodium combined with sulphur and 
chlorine is also present. Sodium exists 
normally in the bile as an essential ele- 
mentin that vastly impor 
the liver. 


‘tant secretion of 
This fact aids us to understand 
the efficacy of the water in bilious disor 
ders, in plethora, in dyspepsia accompa 
nied by urie acid gravel, and in som 
forms of the gouty disease. The alkaline 
and irritant action of sodium also en 


| hanees the value of the water in a large 


proportion of simple skin diseases. 

Potash and lithium are principally use- 
ful in the water as alkalies, and the influ 
ence of the minute proportions of alumi 
na, iron, barium, and strontium, though 
perhaps not inconsiderable, must remain 


| hypothetical. 


Perhaps the most important element is 
the sulphuretted hydrogen gas, whose sug- 


| gestive flavor and voleanic odor have given 
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i 
One United States gallon of 231 cubie inches con- 
tains: 
Grains, 
Hydrosulphate of sodium ...., L.71se 
* calcium . OO908 | 
Sulphate of lime....... 112.3379 
“ « 
“ magnesia... . 
Hydrosulphite of soda........ 0.3801 
Bicarbonate of magnesia...... 31.7408 
Phosphate of lime ... 0... O67 
Chloride of sodium..... O.B249 
trace, 
Sulpburetted hydrogen. ..14.206 eubie inches, 
y 
+> 
4 
: 
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thre water its classitic ition. In its econeen 


trated form it is totally irrespirable, but a 
lose may 


] 
polsonous ¢ be benelicially taken 


dicinally if largely diluted, as in this 


r’. It then takes rank as a more or 


ess energetic stimulant, acting 


n both blood and nerve. 

eifects in rheumatie and scrofulous 
| sare due rather to its stimul itil 
nutritive funetions 


Upon 


Under 


herent power as a specilic, 
lence the various vital proeesses are 


tated, food is more easilVv absorbed 


ik more readily eliminated, health 


raged, and disease controlled. 


eChco 
Carvonlie acid gas is present compl 
nation. As the water escapes from the 
spring, t 


his @as Gissoives itS Chemical as 


ations, and bubbles up to the surface. 


It is 


ters, and plays an important role. ¢ 


xceedingly Common in mineral wa 


lk ally it pre vents the precipili tion of 
medicinally 


minerals, and 


OUS 
a stimulating local 
neral, upon the nervous system, so 
water made elfervescent DV ib Is pueasant 
ry oand more healthful for the bath, 


asa drink, 


and 

palatable and digestible 
Some of the 


rs furnish wa 


ntalning a greater proportion of iron. 
rnesium, and so on, and thus indicate 
to 

These springs, though 
sent, need only to be 
the White Sulphur.” 


"| 
He 


special adaptation 


approp 


little used 


ck veloped Lo 
value of these many chemical in 
eredients in combination ts difficult to esti 
and is therefore oft 


mate, ‘ntimes unduly 


depreciated, especially by that class of 


egoists Who love to parade before the world 
as apostles of skepticism. 

Our analysis of the water helps us to 
understand the results of clinieal experi- 
ence. The drues most prominent in this 


water are those whose 


influence upon the 
organism is manifested chiefly in disturb 
ances of the digestive tract, including stom 


ach, liver, and intestines; and these same 


drugs in solution as a mineral water ar 
found to be chiefly indicated in those sul 


acute and chronic rheumatie, nervous, and 
skin disorders which are consequent upon 


or associated with disorders of digestion. 


over the processes of digestion, this water 
is a remedy for those diseases which bear 
a rather definite relation to an irrecu 
lar performance of those processes. The 
closer the relation, the more useful the wa- 


lter. Thus, wl 


| cous membrane 
rheumatie habit. 
In other words, by reason of its influence | 


Including a large ¢ 


we must exclude 


suiferings are the r 


an equal number, w 

sult of a diseased ae 
tion in organs not specially interested in 
nutrition. Thus some fo f rheuma 
nery 


hervous 


LisIn and t raced a 


of 


Condition ‘and many skin 


I will not say 


Iv indicat 
reneral unsa 

tory. 
Chir rheumatism, particularl 


fori the muscies 


rather than 

ers, responds 
Ri 
vl 


plic dint 


peciall: 
Cae 


\ } 


iS neural@1as, rh 


In the most of 


bly be used 


Vali lo 
‘ial. Lhese cases thre 


ter may protila 


Wal 
internally and 
externally. 

tliat 


specilie, 


diseases, 


nt, 


1) ] 
nis, OLG WOUTAS, ale 


Among skin those 


nol maligna or 
as eczema afd acne hye 
indolent ulcers, are oftentimes cured, while 
the obstinate psoriasis and lichen are 
The 


alone are sullicient, as a rul 


as 
often reatls benelited, warm baths 


but if symp 
toms of bilious indigestion ave prominent, 
the moderate drinking 


well, 


pulphur- water 


L would advise 


the water as 


treatment 


vaunted in paralysis, but is only applic 
ble in those cases that result from def 


nutrition, especially when engend 


by a gouty or rheumatic 


Lhe cause be 


disposit 


OF Cereoral iesion, 


more harm than 
In 


od Is thi i\ ensue, 


nerve disturbanees dey ricle lt upon 
lead-poisoning, no other method of 
ment can be more suceessfully appl 


[ can not speak so favor the re- 


DIV ol 
sults of treatment as applied to catarrhal 
But there are forms of nasal, 


pharyngeal, laryngeal, and br 


Giseases, 
] ] 
Ca- 


tarrh characterized anwmia of the 


DY 
resulting from a malarial 
sare ame 
nable to the stimulating intluence of the 
waters; and the same is true, under simi 
lar conditions, of dyspepsia and chronie 
diarrhoea. Generally those catarrhs that 


are congestive, and attended by profuse 


mucous discharges, are only benetited 
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- 
Wie 
uy ou 
s 
lis diseases are purely local. 
{ actu that some of these cases are not much re a 
lieved by the use of the ld water, 
it Its dd, and 
isfac 
it that 
= 
1 Jolbts are the suiter 
to treatment as ap 
A St d. Ina less degree. also, 
i'l and the san is true of 
] 
Ler ¢ 4 
Mia 
n th 
r 
: 
if 
a 
: 
h 
n 
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vlien the ive effeet 


Vater 


upon the intestinal tract 

Irritable conditions of the stomach. 
duode num, and live indne d by Irrecu 
lar or intemperate habits in eating or 
drinkin and the many nerve disturb 
ances secondary thereto, are almost inya 
rab ameliorated. Gal] stones are un 


affected 
In diabetes, in 


hey 


inflammation of the kid 
and in phthisis this w 


ris in: ippro 


priate, and very little is to be expected 
from its use in uterine disea es, unless 
svVinptoms of a 2OuLY or rheum itic con 


slitution co-exist. 

n all ises the Waters should he u ed 
eautiously Exe lent medical advi ‘omay 
be obtained of the resident 


sicians, 


Whose constant experience with the water 
makes them expert in its use, 

As drugs are often observed to lose 
their et? ct upon the system. and their in 
termittent rather than continuous exhi 
bition is attended by the most gratifying 
results, so, in regard to mineral waters, | 
um inclined to think that the biennial 
Visitor to our health resorts is apt to de 


he reoular habitué. 
observed that att Visiting 
the 


benef 
velope d. fostered. 


nad 


| 
nave ai 


springs it received may be 
fixed by 


free ex 


posure to the Strongly stimuls ting air of 
the sea, after which one may wisely re 
turn to the hills.  Avising from this ob 
se ion is the eustom of m; 


ason in the 


and reserve the sea-shore or a sea trip till 
lat rice rsa. 

Phough so well pre pared to minister to 
the wants of a Ia class of invalids. 
Richtield is in ereat of a thorou ighly 


and prope 


conducted sanita 
rian, in which euests ean not ouly re 


ceive the 


est of adv 


sisted 


but be encouraged 


and a ing thereon, 
the 


Water a 


In aet and where 
to the 


re for thr 


severest tests can be applied 


ind climate systems of eu 


benefit of patients present and to come, 
There is a food prospect that ere long 
such an institution will be establi shed, and 


rovided with every convenience for 


Visitors find 
in the 


sojourn 


a 
Manv 
late 


cases ¢ 


it 
remain Season: 
at 
may 


appropriate 


during the cold season 


rove advantageous. 

present, the bathing 
are deficient and unattractive. The rows 
like bath apartments remind one of | 


also, 


of e 
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tant particulars, 


facilities 


until 


| tary 


AZINE. 
‘the whited sepulchre, and inste ad of 


senting eve ry poss ible 


pre 
allurement, are so 
plain and primitive in their 


appointments 
as to ve pel one, 


Inimediately after | 
by rights, 


4] 


Ing one ought to rest In ¢ 


temp rature 
and be si inded 
caleulated to promote re 
pose of mind and se re nity of heart To 
Supp ly this want a plan is projected. to 
erect an elaborate 
any to be 


fort, be exposed to air whose 


Is carefully regulated, 


rot 
by 


Influences 


establishment that wij | 


seen abroad, and fi irnish 
appliance for the satisfaction of the 
ne he nan and the comfort of the bat 

It is to be hoped that the authorities of 
Richfield will erow in 


her 


and wisdom 
and that the spirit of 
ed by in the 


ehareve thus far may 


enterprise manifest 


them adornment of thei 


grow with its growth. 
its streets shall be 

flaw, its w 
exhaustible, and its 


Immaculate 
ater supply 
ce perfect: 
hh: all be recove) 


walks without a 
til all its Waste places S 
its water-courses d. and its ¢ 
Ss made straight, Plans 
lie park ought to engage the ir early atten 
tion, and the erection of a building for 
publie consort would naturally fi 


follow 


rook 
ed place 


ra pub 


It has recent lv been said of Saratoga 
that it is a resort for fashionable peonl 
instead of a fashionable resort fo 


PrP inva 


lids, and that it has not maintained its d 

served reputation as a remedial water 
ing-place. Richfield, I think. tend in the 
Same direction; but if she will but make 
her springs the centre of attraction, and 
round about them carry out all improve 


ments suggested by wisdom and good tast 


she may hope for her 


a future justifving 
name, and rival Saratoga. 11 


rt perhaps as 
centre of summer fashion. 


but as 


a 
a sani 
resort for both the votaries of 
fashion and the dejected 


Vietims of a mor 
bid civilization. 


Of the manv other sul 
phur springs in the State, those at Clif 
ton, Avon, and Sharon are the most 


prominent. These waters, while strongly 
resembling those of Richtield in their im 
pregnation with sulphuretted hivdrogen 
and the presence of lime s salts, differ from 
them and fyom each other in some inipor 
More exhaustiy 
especially of the ( 
waters, are very much needed. 

The Clifton water contains a much 
larger proportion of the laxatives sul 
phates of 


anal 


Avon 


VSCs, Clifton and 


magnesium and sodium than 
th: at of Richfield or Sh; iron, thoueh not so 
much as that of Avon. and much more of 


: |_| 
Winter res 
des rable 
ene l in 
the 
+ 


THE 


chlorides than Rich fiel d or Sharon, 
ugh no more than Avon. It therefore 
pplicable to a similar class of diseases 

Water, with this general 
that it is especially 
rheumatie, 
s characterized by 


tion, indica 
scrofulous 
of the 
COUS passages, With a tendene vtoe opl 


routy, or 


congestion 
discharges therefrom. 

The waters of Avon are undoubte dly of 
fine quality. They are 
and, owing to the presene asmal 


of 


niore 1 

) 

eof: 
ep amount 


of t 


less indigestible, 
t] ful 
as any 
reely value in catarrhal 
than the Clifton wate 
vhile in serofulous conditions th have 
cial remedial value, dependent per- 
laps upon the iodine they 
The Sharon 


he othe eV are as use 
rheumatic 
less 


a sp 


of all 


much 


vater is the weakest 
licinally, it contains 
that Richfield. 
portant ingredient is th 
and. this, with 
proportions of the chlorides. 
ance to the Clifton waters and to 
White Sulphur” water, and 
S use appropriate in simil: UP Cases, 


though as 


lime as of Its most im 
sulphate of mag 
nesium, together smaller 
produces a 
resemb] 


the Virginia 


renders it 


but more especially in those in which a less 
energetic medicinal action is desirable. 
Irrespective of their waters, these resorts 
‘esent many attractive features. 
Clifton Springs has its well-established 
sanitarium open the entire year, where ey 
ery thing is pervaded bya religious atmos 


phere, and nothing done exce pt upon busi- 
Here facilities are offer 
nd ecular life, 


ness pring ‘iples. 
ed for a perfee tly quiet 


THE 


‘The garden-land of fame lies b 


hon walk in 
thou 


whe re 


IST 
ruldst 


> awful 


flower 


reach hose 


“an 
the 
and the 
tread, 


no compass, 


ul ; 


shore, 


No pathway, 


he fret 


mailed waters 


ar 


to Spar, 


who would cling 

hold by a knotted re 

And ant in his t hope, 
Nor question his way of 


secre 


Star, 


G FAR DEN OF FAME. 


GARDEN 


tween Wal 
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+ 
application of 
and i 


ial for the 


phur 


bina 


systematic sul- 
COM 


of 


lOnS Seen 


Water t 
with 
Some ¢ 


} 
reatment, alone 


nh 


{ variou iethods 
f the 


oOppre ssive 


ion 


house tlat 
) the 


eure, rep 


rather invalid who de 
ine) 


} 


the dent to 
‘ure 
‘tal ple 
all unples asant to 
n the religiou 
( 
attendance, 
At Avon the 
ed, for 
of th 


matic 


sires to enl 
life in 


rence 


twat 
in 


byt indul 


hot 


bi it 


lio 


iSUres, 


at 
hose w 
peri 


le physicians 


enjoy 
ment 


d ity. fapal 1 constant 


ra il 


best ilts are 


Want of disinterested thagvement 
Yet many a 


1] 


spring property, rheu 
veteran can reeall 


thie 
conventional society, 


ters that hay 
many 


tions of home like hostelries th ; 
and wholeso 

lnade tt 


and 


lene my, 


resort 
he 


lil 


pop 


Vears; 


hfu 


ly of the be 


of his fait W think 


Vall 


autiful Genesee 


r-eure 
that 


ac- 


under medical dire 
ited but 
commod: tions and well-arrayr 
peutic the 
The Sh: iron 
situated in t 
County, nine 
hundred feet 
and twenty 
Some of the other s 


colpetent ion, 
furnish lin comfortable 


d 


very 
thera 
invalid. 
autifally 
the hill coun trv ol Schoharie 


Visi 


ap} yianees for 


sprit nes of are b 
nt from, and nine 
Mohawk 

of Richfield. 
ulphur Wate 
hot 


miles distar 
above, the 
two miles east 
rs ith our 
State, of whieh I ea 
fore 
tion, 


speak, be- 


mand our 


nt 


long de 


Dut 


earnes sidera- 


for want proper 


scientifie for popular interest, thei 


usefulness Ul 


hate ly 


Is necessarily, though unfortu 


th 
t] 
4 

q 
ti 

ih 

wa 

Lwinges 

AME. 

Wor i | the garden of fame, | May be saved by a master hand Z 

In ileys ipes hang low, He may see the 
In fields that are hever the same ? He wal r ind 4 

By the feet of t But when the d 
when i@ davs are fulf ] 
Alone canst tl 3 And the. ter’s feet 
And the master’s fer e led 

And sit in the shad 1 bowers, Where only the gods may tread . 
Camm of the bird and the bee. And whit! willed 
Then he who clung to the keel 
Alone must thou ft | Ne 

} fin labor and love 
Alone through the Hi = Nor 4 P 
Where th With a vearnine the lover must feel 2 
ing Ver must 

And gat r to drag him down 4 

While the face of the east wears a frown : 

’ 

iz And are vanish d the god-like eyes E 

4 


\W HO remembers when his childhood 
ceased 2 Who can name the hour 


when movant, thoughtless, half-reckless 
youth felt the first sobering touch of man 


hood, or recall the day when he passed 


over the summit of his life, and faced the 


long decline of age ? As perce tibly 


do the seasons b] na Wheh One pass and 
merges into another. There were traces 


of summer in May, lingering evidences of 
spring far into June, and even in sultry 
July came days in which the wind in the 
i@ chirp of insects at night 


eroves and t 
foretold the autumn. 

The morning that followed the thunder 
shower was one of warm, serene be aury, 
The artillery of heaven had done no ap 
parent injury. A rock may have been 
riven in the mountains, a lonely tree 
splintered, but homes were safe, the warm 
earth was watered, and the air purified. 
With the dawn, Amy’s bees were out at 
work, gleaning the last sweets from the 
white clover that was on the wane, from 
the flowers of the garden, field, and foresi. 


The POsSery vielded ho honey: the qu eh 


of tlowers is visited bv no bees. The 
sweet-brier, or eglantine, belonging to 


this family is an exception, however, and 
if the sweets of these wild roses eould be 
harvested, an Ariel would not ask for 
dainticr sustenance, 

White and delicate pink hues charac 
terize the tlowers of early spring. In 
June the wild blossoms emulate the skies, 
and blue predominates. In July and Au- 


1 


many of the more sensitive in Flora’s 
train blush erimson under the direct © 
of the in. Yellow hues hold their own 
throughout the year, from the dandelions 
that first star the fields to the golden-rod 
that flames until quenched by frost and 
late autumn storms. 


During the latter part of June the an 


nual roses of the garden were in al o 

and conditions. Beautiful buds could be 

clean among the dey 

tacles and matured flowers that were cast 

ing their petals on every breeze, The 
} 


veloping seed recep 


thrips and the disgusting rose-buge were 
also making havoe here and there. But 
an untiring vigilanee watehed over the ros 
ery. Morning, noon, and evening Webb 
eut away the fading roses; and Amy soon 
learned to aid him, for she saw that his 
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mind was bent on maintaining the roses 
in this little nook at the highest attaj 
able point of pe rfeetion, It is aston 
ing how greatly nature can be assi 
and directed by a little skilled labor at thie 
right time. Left to themselves, th 
perb varicties in the rosery would hay 


the Ssulmmer a 


spent the remainder o 
autumn chiefly in the development. of 
secd-vessels, and in resting after thei 
bloom. But the prunine- knife had be 
too busy among them, and the thoroucl 
fertilized soil sent up supplies that mus 
be disposed of. As soon as the bushes 
had given what may be terined their first 
annual bloom they were cut baek half-way 
to the ground, and dormant buds wer 
thus foreed into lmimediate growth, Me 
While the new sboots that in spring had 
started from the roots were already load 
ed with buds, and so by a little manag 
ment and attention the bloom: would b 
maintained until frosty nights should 
bring the sleep of winter. No rose-bug 
escaped Webb's vigilant and thi 
foliage was so often sprayed by @arden 


syringe with an infusion of white hell 


that thrips and slugs met their d 
served fate before they had done any in 
jury. Thus for Mrs. Clifford and Amy 
Was maintained a supply of these ¢ Xqul 
site flowers, which in a measure beeame a 
part of their daily food. 


Nature was eculmina 


ide was the fulfillment of its inmumer 
able promises. Phe bluebird, with 
softness of June in his notes, had told his 
love amid the snows and gales of March 
and now, with unabated constaney, and 
with all a father’s solicitude, he was 
earing for his third nestful of 
lings. Young orioles were essaying 
from their wind- rocked eradles on th 
outer boughs of the elms. Pheebe-birds, 
with nests beneath bridges over running 
streams, had nevertheless the skill to land 
their young on the banks. Nature was 
like a vast nursery, and from gardens, 
lawns, fields, and forest the eries and eal 
of feathered infaney were heard all day, 


} 
Is 


and sometimes in the darkness, as owls, 
hawks, and other night prowlers added to 
the fearful sum of the world’s tragedies. 
The ecat-birds, that had built in some 
shrubbery near the house, had by the last 


AMONG TITRE ROSES 


of June done much to eain Amv's good 
will and respect. As their domestic char 
acter and operations could easily be ob 
served, she liad \ isited them almost daily 
from the time they had laid the dry twig 
and leafy foundation of their nest until 
its lining of fine dry grasses was com 
pleted. She had found that, although in 
clined to mock and gibe at outsiders, they were loyal 
and affectionate to each other. In their home-build 
ine. in the incubation of the deep bluish green egus 
and in the care of the young, now almost ready to 
fly, they had been mutually hi Ipful and consider 
ate, fearless and even 


herce in attacking all who 
approached too near their domicile, 


To Amy and her daily Visits they had become 
quite reconciled, even as she had grown interested in them in spite of a certain lack of 
the high breeding which characterized the thrushes and other favorites, 

‘My better acquaintance with them,” she said one evening to Dr. Marvin, 


who 
with his wife had stopped at the Cliffords’ in passing, 


“has taught me a lesson. J 


think I'm too mueh inelined to sweeping censure on the exhibition of ; 
VoL. LXIX.—No. 411.—28 


i few dis- 
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agrecable traits. Ive learned that the 


gossips in yonder bushes have some ex 


cellent qualities, and T suppose you find 
that this is true of the YOSSI ps among your 


patients.” 


“Yes,” replied the doctor, laughing 


Sut the human gossips draw the more 


largely on one’s charity; and if vou knew 


how many pestiferous slugs and insects 


vour neighbors in the shrubbery have al 
ready destroyed, the human genus of gos- 
sip would sutfer still more in compar 
Ison 

That Amy had become so interested in 
these out-of-door neighbors turned out to 
their infinite advantage, for one morning 
their excited cries of alarm secured her at- 


tention. Hastening to the locality of their | 


nest, she looked upon a scene that chilled 
the blood in her own veins. A> huge 
blaek snake suspended his weight along 
the branches of the shrubbery with entire 
contidence and ease, and was in the act 
of swallowing a fledgeling that, even as 
Aimy looked, sent out its last despairing 
peep. The parent birds were frantic with 
terror, and their anguish and fearless ef 
forts to save their yvoung redeemed them 
forever in Amy's eves. 

“Webb!” she eried, sinee, for some rea 
son, he ever came first to her mind in an 


emergency. It so happened that he lad 
just come from the hay field to rest awhile 
and prepare for dinner, Ina moment he 


was at her side, and followed with lasts 
glance her pointing finger, 

*Comeaway, Amy.” hesaid, as he look 
ed at ler pale face and dilated eves. *"] 
do not wish you to witness a seene like 
that; and almost by force he drew her to 
the piazza. Ina moment he was out with 
a breech-loading gun, and as the smoke 
of the discharge lifted, she saw a writhing 
sinuous form fall heavily to the earth. 
After a brief inspection Webb came to 
ward her in smiling assurance, saving: 
“The wreteh got only one of the little 
family. Four birds are left. There, now, 
don't feel so badly. You have saved a 
home from utter desolation. That sure 
ly will be a pleasant thing to remember.” 

“What could T have done if vou had 
not come 7” 

‘T don't like to think of what vou 
might have done—emulated the mother 
bird, perhaps, and flown at the enemy.” 

[did not know vou were near when I] 


called your name,” she said. ** It was en 
tirely instinctive on my part; and I be 


| lieve,” she added, musingly, lookin 

a child’s directness into his eves 
ones Instinets are usually right: « 
vou 


He turned away to hide the f 


intense pleasure caused by her wor 


only said, in a low voice, ** I hope | 
never fail you, Amy, when you tu 
me for help.” Then he added, 


as if hastening away from deli: 
eround: While those large black-sy 
are not poisonous, they are ugly 


cust 


ers sometimes. 1] have read of an 
stance in which a boy put his hand 
the hole of a tree where there had bee 
bluebird’s nest, and touched the 
scales of one of these snakes. The 
took to his heels, with the shake att 
him, and what would have happened it 
hard to say had not a man plowing new 
come to the rescue with a heavy ox-whi 
What I should fear most in your eas: 
would be a nervous shoek had the snat 
even approached vou, for you looked as 
vou had inherited from Mother Eve 
unusual degree of hate for the reptile 
The report of the gun had attracted Alt 
and others to the scene. Amy, wit 
look of smiling confidence, said: Per 


haps you have rescued me as well as thy 
birds. I ean’t believe, though, that su 
a looking creature could have tempted 
Eve to either good or evil: and she 


tered the house, leaving him in almost 
friendly mood toward the eause of the cat 
birds’ woe. 

Alf exulted over the slain. destroyer 
and even Johnnie felt no compunetion at 
the violent termination of its life. The 
former with much sportsman-like impor 
tance measured it, and at the dinner ta 
ble announced its length to be a little oven 
four feet. 

By-the-way,” said Webb, your ad 
venture, Amy, reminds me of one of tli 
finest descriptions Lever read” and jump 
ing up, he obtained from the library Bur 
roughs’s account of a like scene and res 
cue. “Twill just give you some glimpses 
of the picture,” he said, reading the follow 
ing sentences: *!* Three or four vards from 
me was the nest, beneath which, in long 
festoons, rested a huge black-snake. ean 
conceive of nothing more overpowering! 
terrible toan unsuspecting family of birds 
than the sudden appearance above thei 
domicile of the head and neck of this arel 
enemy. One thinks of the great myth, 
of the tempter and the cause of all our 


i 

‘ 

t 

int 

ao: 

a 
. 


woe, and wonders if the Areh-One is 
not playing off some of his pranks be- 
fore him. Whether we eall it snake 
or devil matters little. I eould but 
admire his terrible beauty, however, 
his black shining folds, his easy glid- 
ing movement, head erect, eyes glis- 
tening, tongue plaving like subtle 
flame, and the invisible means of his 
almost winged locomotion. Present- 
ly, as he came gliding down the slen- 
der body of a leaning alder, his atten- 


A STEALTHY 


FOE. 
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tion was attracted by a slight movement 
of my arm; eying mean instant with that 
crouching, utter, motionless gaze which I 
believe only snakes and devils can assume, 
ete 

Amy shuddered, and Mrs. Clitford look 
eda little troubled that the seene in Eden 


he turned quickls 


should be spoken of as merely aS myth.” 
When she was a child, Paradise Lost had 
been her story-book, and the stories had 
beeome real to her. Burt, however, not to 
be outdone, recalled his classics. 
*By-the-w 
parallel your deseription from the Iliad 
of Homer. LT won't pretend that I can 
give vou the Greek, and no doubt it would 
be Greek to vou. Ill 
Webb, however, and read an extract from 
Pope's translation,” and he also made an 
excursion to the library. 


ay, sald, ean almost 


get even with you, 


feturning, he 
said, °° Don’t ask me for the connection,” 
and read: 


Straight to the tree his sanguine spires he roll'd, 


And curl’d around in many a winding fold. 
The topmost branch a mother-bird possess’d ; 
Bight callow infants filled the mossy nest; 


Herself the : the serpent as he hung 
Stretched his black jaws, and crashed the crying 
young 


ninth 


While hovering near, with miserable moan, 
The drooping mother wail’d her children 


The mother 


gone, 


last, as round the nest she flew, 
Seiz’d by the beating wing, the monster slew.’ 
‘Bravo!’ eried Leonard. [am now 
quite reconciled to your four years at col- 
Heretofore [had thought you had 
passed through it as Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego passed through the fiery 
furnace, without even the smell fire 
upon their garments, but [now at last de 
tect a genuine Greek aroma.” 


lege. 


of 


‘T think Burt’s quotation very pat,” 
said Amy, ‘“‘and I could not have 
lieved that anything written so long ago 


be 


have seen to-day.” 

**Marvellously pat indeed,” said Leon 
ard. ** And since your quotation has led 
to such a nice little pat on your classical 
back, Burt, you must feel repaid for your 
long burning of the midnight oil.” 

Burt flushed slightly, but he turned 
Leonard’s shafts with smiling assurance, 
and said: ** Amply repaid. 
had an abiding confidence that my educa 
tion would be of use to me at some time.” 

The long days grew hot, and often sultry, 


but the season brought unremitting toil. | 


The elick of the mowing-machine, soften 
ed by distance, came from tield after tield 


IT have ever | 
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As the grain in the rve grew plump 
heavy, the heads drooped more and mi 
and changed from a pale vellow to 
golden hue that announced the hou 
harvest. In smooth and level tields 
reaping-machine also lightened and 
dited labor, but there was one upland 
that was too rough for anything ‘ 
the eradle., 
afternoon Amy went out to sketeh 
harvesters, and from the shade of an 
jacent tree to listen to the rhythmis 
rushand rustle as the blade passed thro 
the hollow stalks, and the cradle droy 
the gathered wealth uniform tin 
Almost immediately the prostrate gra 
was tightly 

How black Abram’s great pa 


old-fashioned On a bre 


transformed into oirth 
sheaves. 
looked as he twisted a Wisp of stra 

bound together the yellow stalks, a 

tucked under the end of his improvis 

rope! 

Webb was leading the reapers, and thy 
had to step quickly to keep pace with lin 
As Amy appeared upon the seene he hind 
done no more than doff and wave his lit 
to her, but as the men circled round tli 
field near her again, she saw that her sa 
quaintance of the mountain cabin 
manfully bringing up the rear. 


Was 


Eve 


,| time before Lumley stooped to the sweep 


of his cradle she saw that he stole a glance 
toward her, and she recognized him with 
cordial good-will. He doffed his 
hat in grateful homage, and as he paused 
a moment 


too 


in his honest toil, and stood 
erect, he unconsciously asserted the man 
hood that she had restored to him. 
caught his attitude, and he was the subject 
of her sketch. Rudeand simple though it 


She 


| was, it would ever recall to her a pleasant 


picture—the diminishing area of standing 


| rye, golden inthe afternoon sunshine, with 
would apply so marvellously to what | 


light billows running over it before the 
breeze, Webb leading with the strong as 


; sured progress that would ever character 


ize his steps through life, and poor Lum 
ley, who had been wronged by generations 
that had passed away, as well as by his 
own evil, following in an honest emula- 
tion which she had evoked. 

As far as possible the prudent Leonard, 
who was commander-in-chief of the har 
vest campaign, had made everything snug 
before the Fourth of July, which Alf 
ushered in with untimely patriotic fervor. 
Almost before the first bird had taken 
its head from under its wing to look for 
the dawn, he had tired a salute from a 


3 
3 he 
i 
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little brass cannon. Not very long afterward the 

mountains up and down the river were echoing 

with the thunder of the guns at West Point and 

Newburgh. The day bade fair to justify its proverbial char 

acter for sultriness. Even in the early morning the air was 

languid and the heat oppressive. The sun was but a few 

hours high before the song of the birds almost ceased, with 

the exception of the somewhat sleepy whistling of the orioles. 

They are half-tropieal in nature as well as plumage, and their manner during the 

heat of the day is like that of languid Southern beauties. They kept flitting here and 

there through their leafy retirement in a mild form of restlessness, exchanging soft 

notes—pretty nonsense, no doubt—which often terminated abruptly, as if they had 
not energy enough to complete the brief strain attempted. 

Alf with his Chinese crackers and his cannon, and Johnnie and Ned with their 
torpedoes, kept things lively during the forenoon, but their elders were disposed to 
lounge and rest. The cherry-trees, laden with black and white ox-hearts, were visited 
One of the former variety was fairly sombre with the abundance of its dark-hued 
fruit, and Amy’s red lips grew purple as Burt threw her down the largest and ripest 
from the topmost boughs. Webb, carrying a little basket lined with grape-vine 
leaves, gleaned the long row of Antwerp raspberries. The first that ripen of this kind 


& 
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are the finest and most delicious, and their 
strong aroma announced his approach long 
before he reached the house. His favorite 
Triomphe de Gand strawberries, that had 
supplied the table three weeks before, were 
still vielding a fair amount of fruit, and 
his mother was never without her dainty 
dish of pale red berries, to whieh the sun 
had been adding sweetening with the ad 
vancing season until nature’s combination 
left nothing to be desired, 

By noon the heat was oppressive, and 
Alf and Ned were rolling on the erass un- 
der a tree, quite satiated for a time with 
two elements of a boy's elysium, fire 
erackers and cherries. The family gath 
ered in the wide hall, through the open 
doors of whieh was a slight draught of | 
air. All had donned their coolest cos: | 
tumes, and their talk was quite as languid 


as the oceasional notes and chirpings of 
the birds without. Amy was reading a 
magazine in a very desultory way, her | 
evelids drooping over every page before it 
was finished, Webb and Burt admiring | 
the exquisite hues that the heat brought | 
into her face and the soft lustre of her | 
eyes. Old Mr. Clifford nodded over his | 
newspaper until his spectacles clattered 
to the floor, at which they all laughed 
and asked for the news. His invalid 
wife lay upon the sofa in dreamy, pain- 
less repose. To her the time was like a 


long quiet nooning by the way-side of | 
life, with all her loved band around her, 
and her large dark eves rested on one and | 
another in loving, lingering glances 
each so different vet each so dear! Sensi 
ble Leonard was losing no time, but was 
audibly resting in a great wooden vock 
ine-chair at the farther end of the hall. 
Maggie only, the presiding genius of the 
household, was not wilted by the heat. | 
She flitted in and out occasionally, look- 
ing almost girlish in her white wrapper. 
She had the art of keeping louse, of ban- 
ishing dust and disorder without beeom- 
ing an embodiment of dishevelled disor- 
der herself. No matter what she was do 
ing, she always appeared trim and neat, | 
and in the lover-like expression of her hus- 
band’s eyes, as they often followed her, 
she had her reward. She was not de- 
ceived by the semi-torpid condition of the 
household, and knew well what would be 
expected in a Fourth-of-July dinner. Nor | 
was she disappointed. The tinkle of the | 
bell at two o'clock awakened unusual an 


Leonard beamed upon a hind-quarte 
lamb roasted to the nicest turn of bro 
ness. A great dish of champion-of- 
land pease, that supreme product of 
kitchen-garden, was one of the time | 
ored adjuncts, while new potatoes, « 
for the first time that day, had half thro 
off their mottled jackets in readiness { 
the feast. Nature had been Mace 
handmaid in spreading that table, 
art, With its culinary mysteries and con 
nations, Was conspicuously absent. If k 
had hada kitchen range and the Garden « 


| Eden to draw upon, Adam could seare: 


have fared better than the Clifford hous: 
hold that day. The dishes heaped wit 
strawberries, raspberries, cherries, ar 
white grape-currants that had been gat! 
ered with the dew upon them might we 
tempt the most Dlasé resident of a town to 
man’s primal calling. 

Before they reached their iced tea, which 
on this hot day took the place of cotfe: 
there was a jar of thunder on the air. 

“TT knew it would come,” said old M1 
Clitford, ** We shall have a cool night 
after all.” 

‘A Fourth rarely passes without show 
ers,” Leonard remarked. That's why | 
Was so strenuous about getting all our @rass 
and grain that was down under cover yes 
terday.” 

“You are not the only prudent one,” 
Maggie added, complacently. mad 


my currant jelly, and it jellied beautifully 


it always does if I make it before the Fourth 


| and the showers that come about this time. 


It’s queer, but a rain on the currants after 
they are fairly ripe almost spoils them for 
jelly.” 

The anticipations raised by the extreme 
sultriness were fulfilled at first only in part. 
Tnstead of a heavy shower accompanied 
by violent gusts, there was a suecession 
of tropical and vertical down-pourings, 
with now and then a sharp flash and a rat 
tling peal, but usually a heavy monotone 


| of thunder from bolts flying in the distance. 


One great cloud did not sweep across the 
sky like a concentrated charge, leaving all 
clear behind it, as is so often the ease, but 
as if from an immense reserve Nature ap 
peared to send out her vapory forces by 
battalions. Instead of the long siesta 
which she had promised herself, Amy spent 
the afternoon in watehing the cloud scen- 
ery. A few miles southwest of the house 
was a prominent highland that happened 


imation, and then she had her triumph. | to be in the direct line of the successive 


« 
‘ 
i 


owers, This formed a sort of gauge 


their advance. A eloud would loom 
» behind it, darken it, until 
faded out even as a shadow: then the 


obseure it 


earer spurs of the mountains would be 
otted out, and in eight or ten minutes 
ven the barn and the adjacent groves 
ould be but dim outlines through the 
ivriad rain-drops. The cloud would soon 
e well to the eastward, the dim landscape 
take form and distinetness, and the dis 
tant highland appear again, only to be ob 
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The family applauded from the piazza, 
Leonard and his father, remembering the 
hay and grain already stored in the barn, 
congratulated each other that the recent 
showers had prevented all danger from 
sparks. 

After the last rocket 
fiery course, Alf and Johnnie were well 
content to go with Webb, Burt, and Ama 
to an upper room whose windows looked 
out on Newburgh Bay and to the west 
ward. 


had run its brief, 


Near and far, from their own and 


CLOUDING UP 


secured in like manner within the next 
half-hour. It was as if invisible and Ti 
tanic gardeners were stepping across the 
country with their watering-pots. 

Burt and Webb sat near Amy at the 
open window, the former chatting easily, 
and often gayvly. Webb, with his deep-set 
eves fixed on the clouds, was comparative 
ly silent. At last he rose somewhat ab- 
ruptly, and was not seen again until even 
ing, when he seemed to be in unusually 
good spirits. As the dusk deepened he 
aided Alf and Johnnie in making the finest 
possible display of their fire-works, and for 
half an hour the excitement was intense. 


the opposite side of the river, rockets were 
flaming into the sky, and Roman candles 
sending up their globes of fire. But Na- 
ture was having a celebration of herown, 
which so far surpassed anything terres 
trial that 
tion. 


it soon won their entire atten 
A great black cloud that hung dark 
lv in the west was the background for the 
electric pyrotechnics. Against this ob- 
scurity the lightning played almost every 
freak imaginable. At one moment there 
would be an immense illumination, and 
the opaque cloud would become vivid gold. 
Again, across its blackness a dozen fiery 
rills of light would burn their way in zig 


a 

| 

: 
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“HE NEVER FORGOT THE PICTURE SHE MADE UNDER THE RUSTIC ARCHWAY.”—[SEE PAGE 459. } 


zag channels, and not infrequently a fork- 
ed bolt would blaze earthward. Aecompa 
nving these vivid and central effects were 
constant illuminations of sheet-lightning 
all round the horizon, and the night prom- 
ised to be a carnival of 
throughout the land. 


thunder-showers 
The extreme heat 
continued, and was rendered far more Oop 
pressive by the humidity of the air. 

The awful grandeur of the cloud seen 
ery last so oppressed Amy that she 
sought relief in Maggie's lighted room. 
As we have already seen, her sensitive or 
ganization was peculiarly affected by an 
atmosphere highly charged with electri- 
city. She was not re-assured, for Leonard 
inadvertently remarked that it would take 
‘a rousing old-fashioned storm: to cool 
and clear the air.” 

“Why, Amy,” exclaimed Maggie, ‘* how 
pale vou are! and your eyes shine as if 
some of the lightning had got into them.” 

*T wish it was morning,” said the girl. 
“Such a sight oppresses me like a great 
foreboding of evil;” and, with a restless- 
ness she could not control, she went down 
to Mrs. Clitford’s room. She found Mr. 
Clitford fanning the invalid, who was 
almost faint the heat. Amy took 
his place, and soon had the pleasure of 
seeing her charge drop off into quiet slum 
ber. As Mr. Clitford was very weary also, 
Amy left them to their rest, and went to 
the sitting-room, where Webb was read 


from 


ing. Burt had fallen asleep on the lounge 
in the hall. Leonard's prediction prom 
ised to come true. The thunder muttered 
nearer and nearer, but it was a sullen, 
slow, remorseless approach through the 
absolute silence and darkness without, and 
therefore was tenfold more trying to one 
nervously apprehensive than a swift, gusty 
storm would have been in broad day. 

Webb looked up and greeted her with 
a smile. His lamp was shaded, and the 
room shadowy, so that he did not note 
that Amy was troubled and depressed 
‘Shall I read to you?” he asked. Tam 
running over Hawthorne's English Note 
Books again.” 

* Yes,” she said. in a low voice; and she 
sat down with her back to the windows. 
through which shone momentarily the 
He had not 
read a page before a long, sullen peal 
rolled across the entire are of the sky. 
* Webb,” faltered Amy, and she rose and 
took an irresolute step toward him. 


glare of the coming tempest. 


His preoccupation was gone instantly. 
Never had he. heard sweeter music than 
that low appeal, to which the deep echoes 
in the mountains formed a strange accom 
paniment. He stepped to her side, took 
her hand, and found it cold and trem 
bling. Drawing her within the radiance 
of the lamp, he saw how pale she was, and 
that her eyes were dilated with nervous 
dread. ; 


| 


* Webb,” she began again, ‘‘do you 
do you think there is danger ?” 
‘No, Amy,” he said, gently; ‘* the 
no danger for you in God’s universe.” 
“Oh, that frightful glare!’ and 
uried her face on his shoulder. ** Webb,” 
she whispered, *‘ won't you stay up till 
» storm is over? And you won't think 
me weak or silly either, will you? In 
deed I ean't help it. I wish I had a little 
of your courage and strength.” 


re 1S 


‘T like you best as you are,” he said; 
“and all my strength is yours when you 
need it. I understand you, Amy, and 
IL know you can not help this nervous 
dread. 
fected you last February, and such expe 
riences are not rare with finely organized 
natures. 
matter-of-fact philosophy. But, believe 
Certainly I will 
What would I not do for 
* he could not help adding. 


lookes 


me, there is no danger. 
stay with you. 
Lat him affectionately as she 
said, witha child’s uneonscious frankness: 
“JT don’t know why it is, but L always feel 
when with you. 


I often used to wish 
that I had a brother, and imagine what he 
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she 


I saw how these electrical storms | 


' dence he fixed his eyes on hers and he 


See, I can explain it all with my | 


} truth the ‘* prince 


“ould be to me; but I never dreamed that | 
a brother could be so much to me as you | 


ive. Oh, Webb!” and she almost clung 
him, as the heavy thunder pealed near- 
‘than before. 


Involuntarily he encireled her with his 


erash, she sprang into his arms. 


arm, and drew her nearer to him in the | 


impulse of protection. 


trem! 


She felt liis arm 
je, and wholly misinterpreted the 
eause. Springing aloof, she clasped her 
hands, and looked around almost wildly. 

“Oh, Webb!” she eried, ** there is dan 
ger. Even you tremble.” 


laid her gently on the lounge. 


Webb was human, and had nerves also, | 
but all the thunder that ever roared could 


not atfect them so powerfully as Amy’s 
head bowed upon his shoulder, and 
appealing words of her absolute trust. 


al 


the | 


He mastered himself instantly, however, | 


for he saw that he must be strong and 


calm in order to sustain the trembling 


girl through one of nature’s most awful | 


moods. She was equally sensitive to the 
smiling beauty and the wrath of the great 
mother. The latter phase was much the 
same to her as if a loved face should sud 
denly become black with reckless passion. 
He took both her hands in a firm grasp, 
and said: ‘* Amy, lam not afraid, and you 
must not be. You ean do much toward 
self-control. Come,” he added, in tones 
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| little, for the thunder peal 
| steadily to thie eastward. 
| great effort to rally, 


las Webb hi 
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and give me your hand. 


almost authoritative, here by me, 
shall read to 
you in a voice as quiet and steady as you 
ever heard me use.”’ 

She obeyed, and he kept his word. His 
strong, even grasp re-assured her in a way 
that excited her wonder, and the nervous 
paroxysm of fear began to pass away. 
While she did not comprehend what he 
read, his tones and expression had their 
influence. His voice, however, was soon 
drowned by the howling of the tempest as 
it rushed upon them. He felt her hand 


tremble again, and saw ler look appre 


ft 


hensively toward the windows. 

* Amy,” he said, and in smiling confi 
ld 
them. 

The crisis of the storm was indeed ter- 
rific. The in the furious 
The uproar without was frightful, 
suggesting that the Evil One was in very 


of 


house eked 


blasts. 


the power of the 
and that he was abroad with all his 
legions. Amy trembled violently, b 
Webb's hand and eyes held hers. 

he said, el 


air,” 
ut 
Cour- 
1eerily ; the storm is pass- 


A wan, grateful smile glimmered for a 
moment on her pale face, and then her 
expression passed into one of horror. 
With a cry that was lost in a deafening 
Kven 
Webb was almost stunned and blinded for 


moment. Then he heard rapid steps. 


Burt at last had been aroused from the 
slumber of youth, and, fortunately for his 
peace, rushed first into his mother’s room. 
Webb thought Amy had fainted, and he 
Don't 
leave me,” she gasped, faintly. 

“Amy,” he said, earnestly, “‘ assure 
you that all danger is now over. As I 
told you onee before, the centre of the 
storm has passed. You know I never de- 
ceived you.” 

Maggie and Burt now came running in, 
and Webb said: ‘‘ Amy has had a faint 
turn. I will get hera glass of water.” 

This revived her speedily, but the truth 
of Webb's words proved more efficacious. 


The gale was sweeping the storm from the 
sky. The swish of the torrents mattered 
s died 
Amy made a 
for she felt ashamed 
of her weakness, and feared that 
ers would not interpret her as charita 


In a fey 


away 


+] 


Lie ¢ 1 


] 


} 
i 
] 


id done 


¥ minutes he 


t 


smilingly withdrew, and went out on the 


rear porch with Leonard, whence they 
anxiously scanned the barn and out-build 


Ings These were evide ntly safe, wherey 

er the bolt had fallen, and it must have 

truck near, Dhar an hour there was 
a line of stars alone the wi stern horizon, 
and soon the repose within the old house 
] 


Was as deep as th: it of nature without. 
Wel hy only was sleepless. He s ‘ at 


} | 
his open window and saw the clouds goer 


away. But he felt that a cloud che 
and mit ‘than any that had ever black 
ened y over his life. Tle knew 


too we wl 


hes arm had trembled when 
fora moment it encircled Thedeep 
est and strongest impulse of his soul was 
to protect her, and her instinctive appeal 
to him had raised a t mpest in his heart 
as wild as that which had raged without. 


He felt that he eould not vield _ to an 


other, not even to his brothe Nature 
itself pointed her to him. It was to him 
she turned and elune in her fears. And 
vet she had n t even dreamed of his un 


to! 1 we { Ith, of love. and probably never 
would suspect it. He could not reveal it 
indeed, it must be the strueele his life 
to hide it and she, wh le lovine Sa 
broth easily drift Into a eras 
ment and marriage with Burt. Could 
he be patient, and wear a smiline mask 
through: it all? That tropical nicht and 


its experiences taueht him anew that he 
had a human heart with all its passionate 
cravings. When he eame down from his 
long vigil on the following morning his 
brow was as serene as the seene without, 
Amy eave hima erateful and sienifieant 
smile, and he smiled baek so naturally 
that ob rvant Burt, who had been a little 
uneasy over the events of the previous 
night, was wholly relieved from anxiety. 
They had scarce] y seated themselves at 
the breakfast ta le before Alf came run 
ning in, and said that an elm not a hun 
dred yards from the house had been splin 


tered from the topmost braneh to the roots. 
All except Mrs. Clifford went out to look 
at the smitten tree, and they eazed with 
awe at the deep furrow ploughed in the 
‘It will live,” said Webb, quietly, as 
turned ¥; “it will probably live 
out its natural life.” 

Amy, in her deep sympa hy, looked 
after him curiously. 


There was some- | 
thing in his tone and manner Which sue 
gested a meaning beyond his words. Not 
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infrequently he had puzzled her of Ja: 
and this added to her interest in him 
She understood Burt thoroughly, 

Good old Mr. Clifford saw in the shat 
tered tree only reasons for a th ul 
and words of ¢ ‘hristian 

» to his lips. 

The July sun speedily drank wp the 
per tbundant moisture, and the farm « 
ations went on with expedition. Theco 


grew green and strong, and its leay 
stretched up to Abram’s shoulder as ] 
ran the cultivator through it for the la 
time. The moist sultriness of the Kourt 
finished the ox-heart cherries, They ck 
caved at once, to Alf’s creat regret. °* Th: 
is the certain. varieties o 
cherries,” Webb remarke d. ‘‘One shower 
fore it is ripe.” But it so happened t] 


there were several trees of native or 


will often spoil the entire crop evel 


erafted fruit on the place, and these s 
plied the children and the birds for 
days thereafter. The robins Ver 
rorging themselves. Indeed. they wi 
into shameless gourmeaine 
and Josing the grace of sone. as 


also “ bobolinks the meadows. \ 


ready hie re Was a perceptible deelin 
the morning and eve nine minstrels V ol 
all the birds, and with the exception ot 

ealls and twitte rings, they crew more 


more silent through the mid-day i 
With the white bloom of the ele 
trees the last trace of spring passed ay 
Summer reached its supreme eulmii 
tion, and days that would not be 
at the equator were often followed 


nights of breathless sultriness. Karly i 
the month hi avingand harvest were oy 

and the last load that came down the lane 
to the barn was ornamented with ereen 
houghs, and hailed with aecelamations by 


the farm hands, to whom a generous sup 


‘rr was given, and something substantial 
also to take home to their families. 

As the necessity for prompt action and 
severe labor passed, the Clitfords proved 
that their rural life was not one of plod 
ding, unredeemed toil. For the next fev 
weeks Nature would give them a partial 
respite. She would finish much of the 
work which they had begun. The corn 
would mature, the oats ripe n, Without fur- 
ther intervention on their part. By slow 
but sure alchemy the fierce suns would 
change the acid and bitter juices in the 
apples, peaches, plums, and pears into 


| nectar. Already Alf was revelling in the 


‘ 
4 
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ivest apples, which, under Maggie's cu- | 


| forth. 


linary macic, might tempt an ascetic to | young 


irielt. | 


Burt manfully done his ] 


» harvest field, he he id not made as | the 
and variety to her life. Att 
| her unawakened heart was disposed to take 


f the f 


ag een as the others, and now w: 


te inclined to enjoy to the utmost ase 


of comparative leisure. He was mucl 


1 Amy, and she took pleasure in his si n 


y. for, as she characterized his manner 

ert houghts, he had grown vi ry se nisi 

He had ace epted tl 1e situation, and he 

ttle credit for his philo 

sophical patience. He regarded himself as 

ommitted to a deep and politic plan, in 

hi however, there was no unworthy 
cuile. He would make himself ess 

Amy's happiness. He would b 
and naturally devoted to her that she 


ive himself nota lit 


would gradually come to look forward to 
Lecloser union as a matter of course. TLis 
t hovse 
nthe long twilight evenings they explored 
W hen 


were hot too warn 


Thunder was his great ally, and 


anal roads far and near. 
early mornings 
they rowed upon the rive 
Moodna Creek: for water-lilies, which at 
floated upon the surface with 


*went up the 


hat hour 
heir white petals all expanded —beauti 
ful emblems of natures essentially good. 
From mit e and slime they developed pu 
Ife was also teach 


expert hors 


rity and fragrance. 


my to be an woman, 
and they promised themselves many a 
‘ss Should 
make such exercise more agreeable. 

Burt was a little surprised at his tranquil 
enjoyment of all this companionship, but 


long ride when autumn cooln 


nevertheless prided himself upon it. He 
as not so mereurial : ind imp tuo! iS as 
had hin 
ble ofa steady and undemonstr 
tive Acentianl, Amy was worth winning 
at any cost, and he proposed to lay 
a patient siege that she could not fail 


such 


being his. Indeed, with a disposition | 


toward a little retaliation, he designed to 
carry his patience so far as to wait until 
ie had seen more than once an expression 
in her eyes that invited warmer words and 
But he had to admit that time 


such expression 


manner. 
was passing and that no 


appeared, This piqued him a little, and 


} 


ot 


had 
ealthful natures for pl easure and 
sly acted t 
ind, jolly toe 


his vie 
marry 


All the 


beat 


pe 


ed i 


thoug 


it 


B 
, 


change, she 
ward him as if he 


Was doing 


him 


and 


{ 


its \ 


leisure and self- 


ie felt that he was not apprec iated. The 
impression grew upon him that she was | 


very young, unaccountably young for oi 


of her years. 
and merry vays with much the 
} all 


spirit that Alf’s boyish exuberance calle 


She enjoyed his bright talk 
same 


a lit 


tle 


ard indulge 


and without 


in 


it w 


the natura 


unconserou 


were a l 


after her 
» family wi 

ould be tim 


Cars hence, 


as ALTMOSt 


young | 


uture, 


questionin 


l love 


of 


all 


to give spice 


he same time 


shed 


een 


He 


mitrol for @ood-e 


as free 


June, 
( Mnily Webb perpl xed and troul 
At this season, whe 


nota little 


he was DUsV and pr oecuni 


t 
Hot 


say 
seemed to ey that they 


together. 


ed. 


tle, but he trea 
ter. Id 


‘est him that onee had. 


little sis 


v enough 


like.” 


SOLE 


to intel 
kne 


hat 


fe; 


lim poring 


He, 


most 


the 


ruling o 


poor fel] 


diflicu 


SIStEPLY 


not 


OW 


S 


respond in 


Nh. 


d ily 
Her 


nati 


herself 


hia 


( 
W 


} 


e 


for him. 


to a learnt da ind ag 


\ 


Vv 


\ 
W 


eC} 


Geil 


“ng 


T 


his w: 


lish 


fh; 
bhi 


avoided 


r Tm too ye 


ts me as if I 


on't seem toh: 


LiOoV 
own spirit 


de and 


Manner as 


s beyond lh 


‘esource 


‘onstant 


Yr more 


life had not 


une 


ish to be a comp sali for him,” 


e talent of an America 


to dress, 


Is 


req? 


telligenee, whi 


hieh ha 


philosophy and 


again 


ful eve 


Men 


inte iil 


and is not ak 
al} 


his li 


ractive. She kn 
how to enhai 


ture had not be 


Ss! 


virlhood hi 


should sl 


and eX 


she liked him 


*( 


ough for 


had 


en} 


from 


that had 


led 


ind rest, 


al 


sh 


the 


e sich 


‘His manner is just as kind and g 
re his ver 


Powe 


I wish | 


We 


i} 


it 


ir 


ice 


scien 


the 


+] 
sLner Wihsomeness. 


rence, but it 


ich suppl 


art eraved, 


s lurked spells 
caste rarely 


rresslve 


] 


ana 


too 


s1€ 


ai as tif 


n charv, 


were 


In her 


woman. 
isafen 
‘ments their ow 


in to it. Wel 


saw in 


be 


iit 


suecu 


1¢ 


Am‘ 


capanvilil 


para 


might 


il 
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eare as that of 

She could 

her, ond vet it 

vere not much 

mid girl- 

MM And she stealthily tried to read 

Of the scientific books that she saw 

| gaged in the 

en to man 3 

ty. His best was the con 

tive solitude of occupation. He 

was crowing doubtful, however, as to the as 

result of his struggle, while Amy was : 

lovely in his eyes. 

to make 

me Charms 

— 


could desire. Webb depreciated himself, 
and believed that he was too grave and dull 
to win in any event more than the atfee- 
tion which she would naturally feel for an 
elder brother, and this she already bestow- 
ed upon him frankly and unstintedly. 
Burt took the same view, and was usually 
complacency itself, although a weck seem 
ed a long time to him, and he sometimes 
felt that he ought to be making more prog 
ress. But he had no misgivings. He 
would be faithful for years, and Amy 
could not fail to reward such constancy. 
Not only had the little rustie cottages 
Which had been placed on poles here and 
there about the Clifford dwelling, and the 
empty tomato cans which Alf, at Dr. 
n the 
rees, been occupied by wrens and blue 


Marvin's suggestion, had fastened i: 


+ 
birds, but larger homes had been taken 


| showed no disposition to permit any 


the summer by immigrants from the | 


city. Among these was a Mr. Harerove, 
a wealthy gentleman, who had rented a 
pretty villa on the banks of the Hudson 
a mile or two away. 
proposed life-long constancy, had speed 
ily discovered that Mr. Hargrove had a 
very pretty daughter. Of course he was 
quite indifferent to the faet, but he eould 


Burt, with all his | 


ito know that it is a miserable triumph 


ho more meet a girl like Gertrude Har- | 


grove and be unobservant than could 
Amy pass a new and rare wild flower 
Miss Hargrove 
was not a wild flower, however. She was 


With unregarding eyes. 


a product of city life, and was perfectly 
aware of her unusual and exotic beauty. 
Admiring eyes had followed her even from 
childhood, and no one better than she 
knew her power. Her head had been quite 
turned by flattery, but there was a saving 
clause in her nature—her heart. She was 
a belle, but not a eold-blooded coquette. 
Admiration was like sunshine—a matter 
of course. She had always been acecus- 
tomed to it, as she had been to wealth, 
and neither had spoiled her. Beneath 


all that was artificial, all that fashion pre 
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that he also saw her fulfilling Burt's hopes. | later years, had kept the former 
She seemed to be gradually learning that 
the light-hearted brother could bring into 
her life all the sunshine and happiness she 


a child 
In Many respects, at a time when Misc 
Hargrove had her train of admirers. Thi 
city belle enjoyed the train very much. by 
one 
of its constituents to monopolize her, [) 
deed, their very numbers had been her sx 
ty. Her attention had been divided aya 
distracted by a score of aspirants, 


and 
while in her girlish eyes some found mor 
favor than others, she was inclined ‘0 
laughing criticism of them all, They 
amused her immensely, and she puzzled 
them. Her dark and almost velvety 
black eyes, and the rich color that ear, 
and went beneath her clear brunette eom- 
plexion, suggested a nature that was not 
cold and unresponsive, yet many who 
would gladly win the heiress for her own 
sake found her as elusive as only a woman 
of perfect tact and self-possession can | 
She had no vulgar ambition to count he: 
victims who had committed theme 
int words. 


With her keen intuition and 
abundant experience she recognized thy 
first glance that was warmer than mer 
friendliness, and this was all the com 
mittal she wished for. She loved the ad- 
miration of men, but was too good-hearted 
a girl to wish to make them evnics Ih re- 
card to women. She also had the sens 


to lure a man to the declaration of 2 su- 
preme regard, and then in one moment 
change it into contempt. While, there- 


fore, she had refused many an otfer, no 


one had been humiliated, no one had 


been made to feel that he had been un- 


worthily trifled with. Thus she retained 


| the respect and good-will of those to whom 


she might easily have become the embod 


iment of all that was false and heartless. 


She had welcomed the comparative seclu 
sion of the villa on the Hudson, for. al- 
though not yet twenty, she was growing 


| rather weary of society and its exactions. 


Its pleasures had been tasted too often: its 
burdens were beginning to be felt, She 
was a good horsewoman, and was learn 


| ing, under the instruction of a younger 


scribed and society had taught, was the es- | 


sential womanhood which alone ean win 
and retain a true man’s homage. Tor 


reasons just the reverse of those which 


explained Amy's indisposition to senti- 
ment, she also had been kept fancy-free. 


Seclusion and the companionship of her 


father, who had been an invalid in his 


brother, to row as easily and gracefully 
on the river as she danced in the ball- 
room, and she found the former recrea- 
tion more satisfactory from its very noy 
elty. 

Burt was well aware of these out-of- 
door accomplishments. Any one inclined 
to rural pleasures won his attention at 


| once; and Miss Hargrove, as she occasion- 
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ally trotted smartly by him, or skimmed 
near on the waters of the Hudson, was a 
ficure to win from his eyes more than a 
careless glance, 
her critically, and he found little to disap- 


prove. She also was observing him, and 


| 


Thus far he had observed | 


was quite as well endowed as he with | 


the 
ment. 
had sought her smiles, but he did not suf 
fer by comparison. His tall, lithe figure 
was instinct with manly grace. 
was a fascinating trace of reckless bold- 
ness in his blue eyes. He rode like a 
centaur, and at will made his light boat, 
in which Amy was usually seated, cut 


. | 
power of forming a correct judg- 

| 
Men of almost every description | 


intention to pass rapidly. As she gave 


| her horse the rein and he leaped forward, 


she clutched his mane, and by a word 
brought him to a stand-still. Burt saw 
the trouble at once, for the girth of her 
saddle had broken, and hung loosely down. 
Only by prompt action and good horse- 
manship had she kept her seat, and now 
was quite helpless, for if she attempted to 


| 
dismount, the heavy saddle would turn, 


| with unknown and awkward results. 
There | 


She 
had recognized Burt, and knew that he 
was a gentleman; therefore she patted her 


| horse and quieted him, while the young 


} man came promptly to her assistance. 


through the water with spray flying from | 


its prow. In Miss Hargrove’s present 
mood for rural life she wished for 
acquaintance, and was a little piqued that 
he had not sought hers, since her father 
liad opened the way. 

Mr. Hargrove, soon after his arrival in 


his | 


He, 
seeretly exulting over the promise of an 
adventure, said, suavely, as he lifted his 
hat, 

‘Miss Hargrove, will you permit me to 
aid you 

‘Certainly,’ she replied, smiling so 


| pleasantly that the words did not seem 


| ungracious; 


the neighborhood, had had business trans- | 


actions with the Cliffords, and had learn- 
ed enough about them to awaken a de 
sire for social relations, and he had court- 
eously expressed his wishes. Maggie and 
Amy had fully intended compliance, but 
the harvest had come, time had passed, 
and the initial call had not been made. 
Leonard was averse to such formalities, 
and, for reasons already explained, Burt 
and Webb were in no mood for them. 
They would not have failed in neighbor- 
liness much longer, however, and a eall 
was proposed for the first comparatively 
cool day. 
which quite broke the ice, and also some- 
what disturbed Burt’s serenity. 
not feeling very well, and he had gone out 
alone for a ride on his superb black horse 
Thunder. After riding a few miles in a 


like arch, he saw Miss Hargrove, mount- 
ed also, coming slowly toward him. 


A little incident now oceurred | 


have no other resouree.”’ 
He bowed, leaped lightly to the ground, 
and fastened his horse by the road-side; 


| then came forward without the least em 


| tained your seat 


mount 
Amy was 
hurt you. 


barrassment. ‘* Your saddle- girth 
broken,” he said. 


mount, 


has 
‘I fear you must dis- 
Shall I lift you off? You main 
admirably, but a very 
slight movement on your part will cause 
the saddle to turn.” 


‘IT know that,” she replied, laughing., 
‘* Helplessness is always awkward. 


Tam 
only too anxious to reach ground in safe- 
ty,” and she dropped the reins and reach- 
ed out her hands, 

‘Your horse is too high for you to dis- 
in that way,” he said, quietly, 
‘and the saddle might fall after you and 
Pardon me,” and he encircled 
her with his right arm and lifted her gen- 


tly olf. 
shady road, where the willows interlaced | 
their branches overhead in a long Gothice- | 


She blushed like the western sky, but 
he was so grave and apparently solicitous, 


|} and his words had made his course seem 


He | 


never forgot the picture she made under | 


the rustic archway. Her fine horse was 


she was evidently amusing herself by 
talking, for the want of a better compan- 


so essential, that she could not take offense. 
Indeed, he was now giving his whole at- 


| tention to the broken girth, and she could 
. 
pacing along with astately tread, his neck | 
curved under the restraining bit, while | 


ion, to an immense Newfoundland dog | 


that was trotting at her side, and looking 


up to her inintelligentappreciation. Thus | 


in her preoccupation Burt was permitted 


to draw comparatively near, but as soon | 


as she observed him it was evidently her 


only await the result of his examination. 

*T think I can mend it with a strap 
from my bridle so that it will hold until 
you get home,” he said; ‘but I am sorry 
to say that I can not make it very secure. 
Will you hold your horse a moment 7” 

‘Tam indebted to Mr. Clitford, I think ?” 
she began, hesitatingly. 

‘*T am Mr. Clifford, and, believe me, I 
am wholly at vour service. If you had 


‘ 
. 
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not been so food a horsewoman you might 


have met with a very serious accident.” 
‘*More thanks are due to vou, I ima 
cine,” she replied; ‘*though I suppose I 
could have got off in some way.” 
* There would have been no trouble in 
vour getting off,” he said, with one of his 


frank, contagious smiles; ‘ but then your 


horse might have got away, or you would 
have had to lead him some distance at 
least Perhaps it was well that the firth 


gave way when it did, for it would hay 
broken in a few moments more in any 
event. Therefore I hope vou will tolerate 
} 


one not wholly unknown to you, and per 


Init me to be of servies 

‘Indeed T have only eause for thanks. 
[ have interfered with your ride, and am 
putting you to trouble.” 

*T was only riding for pleasure, and as 
vet you have had all 


She did not look excessive ly annoyed, 


the trouble.” 


and in truth was enjoying the adventure 
quite as much as he was, but she only said 
‘You have the finest horse there [ ever 
saw. How I should like to ride him!” 
“IT fear he would be ungallant. Tle 
has never been ridden by a lady.” 
“LT should not be afraid as lone as the 


saddle remained firm. What is his 


‘Thunder.” At the sound of his name 
the beautiful animal arched his neck and 
whinnied. ‘* There, be quiet, old fellow, 
and speak when you are spoken to,” Burt 
said ** He is comparatively gentle with 
ne, but uncontrollable by others. I have 
now done my best, Miss Hargrove, and I 
think you may mount in safety if you 
are willing to walk your horse quietly 
home, But I truly think I ought to ae- 
company you, and T will do so gladly, 
with your permission.” 

** But it seems asking a great deal of 
“Of a stranger? I wish I knew how 
to bring about a formal introduction, |] 
have met your father. Will you not in 
theemergency defer the introduction until 
we arrive at your home ?” 

TL think we may as well dispense with 


it altogether,” she said. laughing. ‘It 
would be too hollow a formality after the 


we must spend together, since you 
link so slow a pace is essential to safety. 
“vents, not we, are to blame for all fail- 


wes 1n etl jue LLe. 


“Twas coming to eall upon you this 
very week with the ladies of our house,’ 
le began, 
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“Indeed she said. lifting her e 
| brows. 
‘I assure you of the truth of wha: 


i 
say,” he continued, earnest ly, turning jijs 
handsome eyes to hers. Then, throwi 
lis head back a little proudly, he addi 
Miss Hargrove, you must know that 
are farmers, and midsummer brings 
harvest and unwonted labors.” 

With a slight piquant imitation of ] 
manner she said; ‘*My father, you mus 
know, Mr. Clitford, isa merchant. Ts 
that an equally respectable ealling 7” 

‘Some people regard it as far more so 

**Some people are very silly. There js 


no higher rank than that of a gentleman 
| Mr. Clitford.” 

He took off his hat, and said, laughine): 
hope it is not presumption to imagin: 
a slight personal bearing in your remark, 
At least let me prove that I have som 
| claim to the title by seeing you safely 
home. Will you mount? Put your foot 

in my hand, and bear your whole weight 
upon it, and none upon the saddle.” 
* You don’t know how heavy I am.” 
“No, but I know I ean lift you. Try 
Without the least effort she found hey 
self in the saddle. How strong 
are!” she said. 
Ves." he replied, laughing, ‘J de 
, veloped my muscle, if not my brains, at 
college,” 

In a moment he vaulted lightly upon 
his horse, that reared proudly, but, at ; 
word from his master, arched his neck 

and paced as quietly as Miss Harcroye’s 
better-trained animal, Burt's Jaueh 
would have thawed Mrs, Grundy’s very 
self. He was so vital with youth and 
igor, and his flow of Spirits so irresist 
| ible, that Miss Hargrove found her own 
| nerves tingling with pleasure. The epi 
sode was novel, unexpected, and prom- 
| ised so much for the future that in her 
delightful excitement she east conven 
| tionality to the winds, and yielded to his 
sportive mood. They had not gone a 
mile together before one would have 
|thought they had been acquainted for 
years. Burt's frank face was like the 
open page of a book, and the experienced 
society girl saw nothing in it but abound- 
ing good- nature, and an enjoyment as 
genuine as her own. She was on the 
alert for traces of provincialism and rus- 
| ticity, but was agreeably disappointed at 
| their absence. He certainly was un- 
|marked, and to her taste unmarred. by 
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as nothing under-bred in his manner or 
nguage. He rather fulfilled her ideal 
the light-hearted student who had 
sught away the air of the university 
ithout being oppressed by its learning. 


e saw with a curious little blending of 
ue and pleasure that he was not in the 


} 
i 


ist afraid of her, and that, while claim 


to besimply a farmer, le unconscious 


vted by every word and glance that 

was her equal. She had the penetra 
tion to recognize from the start that she 
could not patronize him in the slightest 
degree, that he was as high-spirited as he 


asst 


as frank and easy in manner, and she 
ld well imagine that his mirthful eyes 
lL flash with anger on slight provo- 
ition. She had never met just such a 
type before, and every moment found her 
more and more interested and amused. 
It must be admitted tha 
Many had found 


Miss Hargrove’s eyes singularly 


his sensations 
pace with hers. 
effective 
under ordinary circumstances, but now 
her mood gave them an unwonted lustre 
and power. Her color was high, her talk 
animated and piquant. Even an enemy, 
had she one, would have been foreed to 
admit that she was dazzlingly beautiful, 
and inflammable Burt could not be indif 
ferent to her charms. He knew that he 
was not, but complacently assured him 
self that a 
matters. 

Mr. Hargrove met them at the door, 
and his daughter laughingly told him of 
her mishap. There was evidently the ut 
most confidence between the two. 
met her in like spirit with her own, and 


he was a good judge in such 


interpreted her unspoken wishes by so 


cordially pressing Burt to remain to din- 
ner that he was almost constrained to 
vield. 
own evening meal,” he said, ‘‘and your 
kindness to my daughter would be ill re- 
quited, and our reputation for hospitality 


would suffer, should we let you depart | 


After all, | 


without taking salt with us. 
Mr. Clifford, we are neighbors. 
should there be any formality ?” 


Why 


surt was the last one to have any scru- | 


ples on such grounds, and he resolved to 


have his ‘‘ lark” out, as he mentally char- | 


acterized it. Mr. Hargrove had been some- 


thing of a sportsman in his earlier days, | 


and the young fellow’s talk was as inter- 
esting to him as it had been to his daugh- 


he artificial mode of the day, but there | 
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He | 


“You will be too late for your | 
| judges 
| ly, as he left the room. 


| tect a trace of pique. 


said, with 
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captivated, and elegant Mrs. Hargrove, 
like her daughter, watched in vain for 
mannerisms to in 
youth, The evening was half gone before 
Burt galloped homeward, smiling broadly 
to himself at the adventure. 

Lis absence had caused little remark in 
the family. It had been taken for granted 
that he was at Dr. Marvin's, or the parson 
at favor 


criticise the breezy 


age, forthe young fellow wasa 
W hen he entere dthe 


there was a 


ite with their pastor. 
sitting-room, however, sup 
which 


Ile was 


not slow in relating all that had happened, 


pressed excitement in his manner 


suggested an unusual experience. 


forthe thoueht had occurred to him that it 
night be good policy to awaken a little jea 


lousy in Amy. In thisetfort he was obliged 
toadmit to himself that he failed signally. 
Webb's searching eves eould not de 
She only seemed very 
much amused, and was laughingly profuse 
in hereongratulations to Burt. Moreover, 
she was genuinely interested in Miss Har 


erove, and eager to make heraequaintance. 


Burt, 


‘she would make a p 


‘Tf she is as nice as you say, she 
coneluded, 
addition to our little excursions and plea 
sure parties. Perhaps she’s old and bright 
enouch to talk to Webb, and draw him out 
of his learned preo cupation,” she added, 
with ashy glance toward the one wl] 


1O Was 
growing too remote from her daily life. 
Even his bronzed face flushed, but he 
a laugh: ‘She is evidently 
much too bright for me, and would soon 
I have 
never found much favor with city dames, 


regard me as insufferably stupid, 


or with dames of any description, for that 
matter.” 

“So much the worse for the dames, 
then,” she replied, with a piquant nod at 
him. 

‘*Little sisters are apt to be partial 
he said, smiling 
As he walked out 
in the moonlight he thought: ‘* There was 
nota trace of jealousy in her face. Well, 
why should there be? Burt's perfect 
frankness was enough to prevent any- 
thing of the kind. If there had been cause 
for jealousy, he would have been reticent. 
Besides, Amy is too high-toned to yieid 
Burt can never be 
such an idiot as to endanger his prospects.” 

A scheme, however, was maturing in 
Burt's busy brain that night which he 
thought would bea master-stroke of policy. 


at least one is,” 


readily to this vice, and 


ter. Fred, her younger brother, was quite | He was quite aware of the good impression 
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that he had made on Miss Hargrove, and! ing on the river, other rides, drives, and 


he determined that Amy's wishes should 
be carried out in a sufficient degree at 
least to prove to her that a city belle would 
not be wholly indifferent to his attentions. 
‘Tl teach the coy little beauty that others 


are not so blind as she is, and I imagine | 


that with Miss Hargrove’s aid I can dis 
turb her serenity a little before many weeks 

But a few days elapsed before Mr. Clif- 
ford, with Burt, Maggie, and Amy, made 
the eall which would naturally inaugu- 
Mr. 
Hargrove was especially interested in the 
old gentleman, and they were speedily deep 
in rural affairs. Maggie was a little re- 
served at first with Mrs. Hargrove, but the 
latter, with all her stateliness, was a zeal- 
ous housekeeper, and so the two ladies 
were soon €il rapport. 

The young people adjourned to the pi- 
azza, and their merry laughter and ani- 
mated talk proved that if there had been 
any constraint it was vanishing rapidly. 
Amy was naturally a little shy at first, 
but Miss Hargrove had the tact to speed- 
ily put her guests atease. She proposed to 
have a good time during the remainder of 
the summer, and saw in Burt a means to 
that end, while she instinctively felt that 
she must propitiate Amy in order to accom- 
plish her purpose. Therefore she was dis- 
posed to pay a little court to her on gen- 
eral principles. She had learned that the 
young girl was a ward of Mr. Clifford’s. 
What Burt was to Amy she did not know, 
but was sure she could soon find out, and 
his manner had not led to the belief that 
he was a committed and acknowledged 
lover. She made no discoveries, how- 


rate an exchange of social visits. 


ever, for he was not one to display a real 
preference in public, and, indeed, in 
cordance with his scheme, she received 
his most marked attentions. Amy also 
both baffled and interested her. She could 
not immediately accept of this genuine 
child of nature, and Amy’s very simplicity 
was puzzling. It might be the perfection of 
well-bred reserve, such complete art as to 
appear artless. Miss Hargrove had been 
in society too long to take anything im- 
pulsively on trust. Still she was charmed 
with the young girl, and Amy was also 
genuinely pleased with her new acquaint- 
ance. Before they parted a horseback ride 
was arranged, at Burt’s suggestion, for the 
next afternoon. This was followed by 


lout the region. 
| led to participate in these, but he usuall: 
| had some excuse for remaining at hony 


| to herself, ‘and a fine growth too. 


excursions to points of interest through- 
Webb was occasional] y 


He also was a new type to Miss Hargroy; 
‘indigenous to the soil,” she smiling]y said 
With 
his grave face and ways he makes a sple1 
did contrast to his brother.” She found 
him too reticent for good-fellowship, and 
he gave her the impression also that he 
knew too much about that which was 1 
mote from her life and interests. At the 


| same time, with her riper experience, she 


speedily divined his secret, to which Amy 
was blind. ‘*He could almost 
prayers to Amy,” she thought, as she re 
turned after an evening spent at the Clif- 
fords’, Stand she doesn’t know it.” 

With all his frankness, Burt's relations 
to Amy still baffled her. 
thought she saw his eves following the 
young girl with lover-like fondness, and 
she also thought that he was a little more 
pronounced in his attentions to her 
Amy’sabsence. Aequaintanceship ripen- 
ed into intimacy as plants matured under 
the waning suns of July, and the girls 
often spent the night together. 


She sometimes 


Amy was 


Soon beguiled into giving her brief, simple 


history, omitting of course all reference 
to Burt’s passionate declaration and his 
subsequent expectations. As far as she 
herself was concerned, she had no expe- 
riences of this character to relate, and her 
nature was much too fine to gossip about 
Burt. Miss Hargrove soon accepted Amy's 
perfect simplicity as a charming fact, and 
while the young girl had all the refine- 
ment and intelligence of her city friend, 
the absence of certain phases of experience 
made her companionship all the more fas- 
cinating and refreshing. It was seen that 
she had grown thus far in secluded and 
sheltered nooks of the world, and the ig- 
norance that resulted was like morning 
dew upon a flower. Of one thing her 
friend thought herself assured—Burt had 
never touched Amy’s heart, and she was 
as unconscious of herself as of Webb's 
well-hidden devotion. The Clifford family 
interested Miss Gertrude exceedingly, and 
her innate goodness of heart was proved 
by the fact that she soon became a favor- 
ite with Mr. and Mrs. Clifford. She never 
came to the house without bringing flow- 
ers to the latter--not only beautiful exot- 


visits that soon lost all formality, boat- | ies from the florists’, but wreaths of clema- 
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tis, bunches of meadow-rue from her ram- 
bles, and water-lilies and cardinal-flowers 
from boating excursions up the Moodna 
Creek—and the secluded invalid enjoyed 
her brilliant beauty and piquant ways as 
if she were a rare flower herself, 

3urt had entered on his scheme with the 
deepest interest and with confident expec- 


tations. Astime passed, however, he found | 


that he could not pique Amy in the slight- 
est degree; that she rather regarded his 
interest in Miss Hargrove as the most nat- 
ural thing in the world, because she was so 
interesting. Therefore he at last just let | 
himself drift, and was content with the 
fact that the summer was passing delight 
fully. That Miss Hargrove’s dark eyes 
sometimes quickened his pulse strange- 
ly did not trouble him: it had often been 
quickened before. When they were alone, 
and she sang to him in her rich contralto, 
and he at her request added his musical 
tenor, it seemed perfectly natural that he 
should bend over her toward the notesina 
way that was not the result of near-sighted 
ness. Burt was amenable to other attrac- 
tions than that of gravitation. 

Webb was the only one not blind to 
he drift of events. While he forbore by 
word or sign to interfere, he felt that new 
elements were entering into the problem 
of the future. He drove the farm and | 
garden work along with a tireless energy, 
against which even Leonard remonstrated. 
But Webb knew that his most wholesome | 
antidote for suspense and trouble was | 
work, and good for all would come of his | 
remedy. He toiled long hours in the oat | 
harvest. He sowed seed which promised 
a thousand bushels of turnips. Land foul 
with weeds, or only half subdued, he sow- 
ed with that best of seavenger crops, buck- 
wheat, which was to be ploughed under 
assoon asin blossom. The vegetable and 
fruit gardens gave him much occupation 
also, and the table fairly groaned under the 
overabundant supply, while Abram was 
aimost daily dispatched to the landing 
or to neighboring markets with loads of 
various produce. His rosery, however, 
seemed to afford him his chief recreation, 
and a place of rest, and the roses in Amy’s 
belt were the envy and wonder of all who 
saw them. His mother sometimes looked 
at him curiously, as he still brought to her 
the finest specimens, and one day she said: 
‘*Webb, I never knew even you to be so 
tireless before. You are growing very 


| yourstrength, and—forgive me—you seem 
restlessly active. Have you any trouble 
in which mother can help you ?” 

You always help me, mother,” he said, 
gently; ‘but I have no trouble that re- 
quires your or any one’s attention. I like 
to be busy, and there is much to do. ] 
am getting the work well along, so that I 
can take a trip in August, and not leave 
too much for Leonard to look after.” 

August came, and with it the promise 


of drought, but he and his elder brother 
| had provided against it. The young trees 
had been well mulched while the ground 
was moist, and deep, thorough cultivation 
rendered the crops safe unless the rainless 
period should be of long duration. 


Already in the rustling foliage there 
were whisperings of autumn. The nights 


grew longer, and were filled with the 
sounds of insect life. The robins disap- 


peared from about the house, and were 
haunting distant groves, becoming as wild 


as they had formerly been domestic. The 
season of bird song was over for the year. 
The orioles whistled in a languid and des- 


ultory way occasionally, and the smaller 
warblers sometimes gave utterance to de- 
fective strains, but the leaders of the fea 
thered chorus, the thrushes, were silent. 
The flower beds flamed with geraniums 
and salvias, and were gay with gladioli, 
while Amy and Mrs. Clifford exulted in 
the extent and variety of their finely 
quilled and rose-like asters and dahlias. 
The foliage of the trees had gained its 
darkest hues, and the days passed, one so 
like another that it would seem that Na- 
ture was taking a summer siesta. 


MONTEREY BAY. 
Tus black ducks fly across the sky 
In level line, 
great white gulls the ether ply 
With wings ashine. 
Now high, now low, they come and go 
*Twixt sky and sea; 
They cleave the air, no bon lage know, 
So wild and free 
The black ducks fly in level line, 
The white gulls soar with wings ashine. 
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The water raves in darksome caves 
With moan and sigh, 

But out in the light the mighty waves 
With joy dash high. 

On sea and shore, while the waters roar, 
Bright shines the sun. 


The west winds blow and the white gulls soar, 
And one by one 
The black ducks fly in level line, 


thin, and you are certainly going beyond 


he wild waves roll with crests ashine. 
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LL three were ‘78 men. It was just 
A after Comimencement. Dinsmore 
and Ross had been down on a flying visit 

not so very flying either, for they staid 
a fortnight—to Cushing, at his father’s 
country-seat on the Charles. It is alto 
cether doubtful if three fellows ever had 
such a good time before. In the prime of 
youth and health, just through with that 
long four-vears’ grind over at Cambridge ; 
sheep skins all snugly tucked away in 
their trunks, the big load of pedagogic 
authority sudd iy lifted from their shoul 


ders, it is no wonder that the sky seemed 


a net-work of rainbows, and that sunrise 
and sunset glowed all round the horizon. 

Those two bright weeks at the Cush 
ines’ had flown like magic to all four. For 
Stanley was counted in; she made the 
fourth, and had been in the thick and thin 

all the glad hurly-burly. Brother 
Dick's guests were always her guests, and 
so she went along—in the saddle, on the 
river, on the tramp—always one of the 
party, vigor and courage outweighing the 
objection of petticoats. 


Besides, Dinsmore and Ross were old 


acquaintanees; that is, they had been 


home with Dick a good many times dur- 
ing his college course, to dine, or sup, or 
lodge, and thus she had often seen them. 
Why, ves, seen them, it may be said, as 
she had seen the swallows flitting through 
thie air, or the passing clouds that shadow- 
ed her sunny pathway. 

Wrapped in sweet matin unconscious- 


ness, she was heart and soul intent on the 


fun alone, and never troubled her head 
with any nice analysis of her two guests. 
Perhaps a careful diagnosis of her heart 
might have brought to light an unrecog- 
nized subconsciousness that Ross was for- 
ever staring at her with his wistful brown 
eyes, or continually contriving that they 
two should be thrown together. She seem- 
ed not to object to this, but none the less 
showed in various little ways, all too evi- 
dent to poor Ross, that she would have 
considered it ‘twice as much fun” to make 
a ring, and have in Dick and Dinsmore. 
Blissfully ignorant, however, of the 


havoc she was daily making of poor Ross's | 


peace of mind, of the rapture caused by 


her slightest favor, of the wretchedness by | 


her least neglect, she went gayly on her 
way, 


“In maiden meditation, fancy-free,” 


RIDDLE. 


and wrought by mere simple impartiality 
and indifference all the harm that ensues 
from the most consummate coquetry, 
The morning they went away 
chanced to be on the piazza romping w 
the dogs, tousling a big St. Bernard, 
a jealous little black-and-tan stood 
vainly waiting to be noticed. Flushed 
with the exercise, her hair blown 


Wilile 


about 
by the morning breeze, she looked, With 
her tall, willowy figure, like a very Diana 
as she rose from her crouching position 
and came gracefully forward to shake 
hands when they appeared with their 
traps. Perhaps it was the tumult. of 
leave-taking that rendered her blind and 
deaf to the almost painful significaney of 
Ross’s manner. At any rate she scut 
them both off with the same friendly 
smile and an equally hearty hand-shak 
saving, frankly, ** Dick and I shall miss 
you ever so much.” 

Nor did it seem to occur to her as being 
of the slightest consequence that she hap 
pened to give the rose from her belt to 
Dinsmore, who, being the last to step into 
the carriage, had seen and asked for it. 

Dick had the reins,and drove them to 
the station at a humming pace. In ten 
minutes more they were aboard the train 
whirling off to Boston. 

Dinsmore and Ross were all the better 
companions for being as unlike as light 
and darkness. It was the old theory of 
contrasts. Dinsmore, born of bony, bil 
ious New England stock, was yet like a 
‘sport’ of some far-descending Visigoth 
strain, big, broad-shouldered, with vigor- 
ous blunt features, close-clipped tawny 
hair, and a ruddy complexion—a maeniii- 
cent animal. With a mind, moreover, as 
healthy as his body, not handicapped with 
overmuch wit, sentiment, or imagination, 
with clear ideas untainted by originality, 
with convictions halting conveniently in 
the wake of probation, with excellent rea 
sons for the faith that was in him—rea- 
sons none the less good that they had been 
discovered by somebody else—he was of 
the stuff whence comes the world’s practi- 
cal leadership, a man who at fifty would 
‘ripen into a bank president or an effective 
Governor of the Commonwealth. 

Ross was at the antipodes of all this. 
| Far less striking in looks, he was in reali- 
| ty far more handsome. His slight grace- 
| ful figure, clear olive tints, exquisite aqui- 
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line features, were barely saved from ef- | 


feminaecy by a virile look of power that 
shot from his eyes like a javelin, and told 


of sub lying moral foree. His facial lines | 


were all downward, as though gravity had 
‘ot the better of levitation. Hope and 


mirth, too, were evidently angel visitors in | 


breast Where conscience was the reigning 

spot. Conscientiousness, indeed, bris 

ed all over him, from his well-brushed 
at to his methodieal shoe-strings. He 
took life aw grand sériewe. Brooding 
are spread wide her wings over the pet 
iest detail of existence, till as nice atten 
ion was bestowed upon the tying of a 
ravat as the writing of an essay. 

It was something less than a week after 
their return to town that the two friends 
were invited to a yachting party down the 
harbor. Among the Ot board Was 

certain) Miss Bromfield, with whom 
Dinsmore was slightly acquainted, and to 
whom he duly presented Ross. As every- 
body in Boston is related, it was no great 
surprise when Miss Bromfield proved to be 
an aunt of Stanley Cushing, and the con 
versation naturally turned upon their late 
visit, of which the young men gave an 
enthusiastic account. 

“Oh ves,” said Miss Bromfield, inno 
cently, ‘*[ have a letter from Stanley tell- 
ing all about it. I quite envied you.” 

Miss Bromfield was experienced social 
ly, and eventually proved to be the life of 
the party. She was on oldish young lady, 
spare in figure, with a look of much ener 


gy and intelligence. She had excellent | 


manners, an unusual facility of expres- 
sion, and, as it gradually appeared, was 
somewhat formidably informed. Happi 
ly, however, she was adroit enough to dis 


semble her information, and let it strag- | 


gle out suggestively in a way that disarm- 
ed criticism and captured respect. 

Miss Bromfield had what she gracefully 
called ‘‘a silly, idle fondness” for riddles, 
enigmas, macaronie verse, and the like 
verbal trifles. She had made a collection 
of these, at once extensive and select. She 
had all the celebrated anonymous riddles, 
all the unanswerable riddles, all the rid- 
dies made by famous men or on famous 
occasions and events, and a store of others 
especially curious, clever, or diflicult. 


Not unnaturally, therefore, as they were | 


sailing up the harbor on their homeward 


way, the outspread city with its myriad | 


steeples, turrets, and towers lying before 
them bathed in the dusky golden twilight, 


|} have been 
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the gilded dome of the State-house show 

ing dark against the brighter ye llow of 
the clouds, and away to the left the ten 
der blue of the Milton Hills deepening to 
indigo in the fading light. Miss Brom 
field, with a voice and manner nicely a 

commodated to the moment, restored the 
flagging conversation by propounding a 
riddle. The riddle, which was received 
with the grave and becoming attention 
due to its origin, oddly enough furnished 
the motive for this little narrative, throug 


some shght badinage that passed between 
Dinsmore and Ross, resulting in a wager 
as to who should first solve it. 

Miss Bromfield sanctioned the wager, 
and invested it with a momentous inte. 


est to the disputants by announcing tha 


she was about to visit the Cushings, and 


that whichever of them should first sen 
her the true solution should straightw 
be rewarded by an invitation to cheir 
lightful retreat upon the Charles 

‘*This is a very famous riddle,” 
ued Miss Bromfield, taking out | 
eil, and t aring in two the back o! 
letter, is too long to remeip ver, 
so I will write it for you. It s 
given” she went © 
writing on the blank side of ‘.er bits of 
paper as she talked—‘** by Aspasia to ] 


evi 


| cles, by Cleopatra to Antony, by Eliz. 
| beth to Essex, and in mode times by 


Eugenie to Louis Napoleon. What truth 
there may be in these varius stories, or 
in What language the original version ap 
peared, [do not know. I merely tell you 
the tradition to give you a passing hint as 


to the character of the riddle. But here 


at last it is for you,” she concluded, hand 
ing a fragment of the torn letier to each 
of the young men; ‘‘and now you must 
guess it without any more hints or sug- 


gestions, which, if you do,” she added, as 


the vacht rounded beautifully up to the 
wharf, I shall set you down among tht 


very clever heads.” 


The young men had no time to read 
what had been written, but hastily thrust 
the bits of paper in their pockets, and 
helped the ladies to disembark. Upon 
the wharf they separated, each taking the 
most convenient route home. 

Dinsmore lived in Boston, while Ross's 
home was in New York. The latter, how 
ever, was spending a few days at the Park- 
er House, whither, accordingly, the two 
went to dine, and afterward adjourned to 
smoke and talk in Ross’s room. Here, 
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1 chat upon various topics, 
enly bethought him of the 


| 


‘wit laughingly from his | 


ng that he should win the 


it line by line, with many 
ents. 


and glance carelessly at 
In an instant he was 
is face changed; to Dins- 


ty he henceforth returned | 


» now and then an absent 
He became more and more 
Jinsmore demanded an ex- 


matter?” 


the deuce makes you so 


vith it. 


sorts: 


What ails you?” 
don’t want to talk. 
er go home.” 
it. Go home, indeed! 
‘d megrim has seized you ? 

ate much dinner. 
ur cigar, and send for a 


too 


mly I don’t want to talk. 

our tongue, then.” 

e alone, I tell you,” ex- 

h rising impatience. 

t on your hat, and let's 
You're a little seasick 

‘ound all day on the wa- 


of the sort. Look here, 


Din 
all 


kno 


1 to waive ceremony and 


You 


-faddle long ago. 
but—” 


her 

Ros 

excuse me.” 
**Here! here! hold on! I’m not going 

to drive a man out of hisown room. You 

must be sick, or you wouldn't be so savage. 

Bile does upset a man deucedly, I know,” 

continued Dinsmore, rising and tranquil- 

ly lighting a fresh cigar preparatory to 

taking his leave. ‘ 


If you insist on staying 
“course; but,” continued 
king his hat, ‘‘ you must 


As soon as his companion’s footstey: 

had died away in the hall, Ross jumped 
up and locked the door; then drawiy« 


forth once more the piece of paper fro) 
| his pocket, and ignoring now the histo: 
‘oduced his own copy, and | 
to read it aloud, pondering 


puzzle of Miss Bromfield, he address; 
himself with intent and harrowed count, 


| nance to the more absorbing riddle 
In the midst of this | 
s chanced to turn over his | 


tained in these few broken lines upon t 
other side: 


two young 


| arrived last week, 


Dick’s college friends, 


} One was a big noble fellow, 
| T fell in love with at on 
| The other little wretch, 


You'd better turn in | 


as soon as I go, and put a mustard plaster | 


on your liver. Ta, ta. 
a sawbones 2?” 


“No,” 


Shall I send you 


I could not bear; he 
and perfectly insignificant. 
was glad to get rid of him. 


; come to see us while the 


‘Your affect 
“STANLEY 


It will easily be surmised what inter- 
pretation the sensitive Ross put upon these 
few elliptical sentences, and the effect may 
as readily be imagined. No further word 
was needed to his keen susceptibilities 
His jealous temper seized upon patent 
probability as damning proof. Again 
and again he conned the little fragment 
of paper with intense and painful anxie 
ty; but no, the conviction was as irresisti 
ble as it was crushing. AI] his hopes had 
been in vain, his delicate attentions dis- 
tasteful, his presence obnoxious, and his 
very person derided. 

Even to the respectable human pachiy- 
derm such a discovery might well have 
proved a shock; to Ross it was a knock- 
down blow, all the more terrible for being 
the first of the sort he had ever received. 
He sat for a long time, apparently stupe- 
fied, staring at the fatal scrap of paper. At 
length, starting to his feet, he paced the 
floor hurriedly for a few moments, con- 
sulted his watch, packed his trunk with 
feverish haste, called a carriage, and driv 
ing to the station, took the night train for 
New York. 

Dinsmore was greatly astonished the 
next day to receive the following tele- 
gram: 

‘“*Came home last night. 
running away. 
not explain now. 
day. Good-by!” 

This was all quite incomprehensible to 


Forgive my 
It was necessary. Can 
Start for Europe Tues- 
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‘nsmore. It was unlike Ross, who had !tening. It’s a big thing, I can tell you, 
n 


vershownhimselfcapricious. They had 
lanned going abroad together in the fall. 
insmore wrote directly, remonstrating 
against the breach of theiragreement. He 
received no answer. Presently he saw 
Ross’s name in the passenger list of the 
xt Cunarder. 

Up and down Europe like an uneasy 
ivit wandered hapless Ross week after 
eek and month after month, staring 
ith absent eyes a 
to 
been 


seenes and objects 
hich his unpossessed fancy would 
invested with a thousand 
charms, gazing unmoved at the wonders 

art which otherwise would have 
aroused his wsthetie nature to wonder and 
Hither and thither in dreary, 
iimless course he overran the Continent, 
shunning notice, avoiding friends, repel- 

sympathy, vainly trying to escape 
from the dark shadow that sat perched 
At length, late 
in the fall, more by chance than design, he 
found himself in 


have 


veneration. 


upon his saddle eroup. 


Rome, where, going to 
his banker's one day, he received the fol 
lowing letter from Dinsmore. It was al 
ready more than a month old, having fol- 
lowed him about from place to place. 


“WELL, OLD PILGRIM,—Where are you 
now? Have you got over your sulks 


1878. 


vou, 


‘t? or was it a touch of downright lu- | 


nacy you had, which has developed into 
violence, and brought you before this, de- 
servedly enough, to a mad-house ? 
you ever coolly considered the shabby 
way in which me the slip? 
Come, make a clean breast of it, what did 
you mean, anyway? In the old times you 


you gave 


Have | 
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having something to do, and you feel 
mighty respectable going home at night 
tired with a hard day’s work. Have let 
my whiskers grow, given up all arts and 
forsworn womankind— no, not 
quite that either. By-the-bye, let me tell 
You remember Miss Bromfield and 
her famous riddle? Well, what do you 
think ?—I got that riddle—pon my honor 
actually solved it; never did such a thing 
before in my life. LOK too uced 
Willslipit 
in this letter to remind you, and show how 
clever I was. Well, of course I won the 
Remember the wager? Send me 
the box of cigars, then, you rascal. None 
of wretched real 
Havanas, mind you. But to come back 
to the riddle. Of course I lost no time in 
notifying Miss Bromfield. She 


rraces, 


cood. Have itinmy desk now. 


wacer, 


those foreign cigars: 


was as good 
vord, and I was invited straight- 
way to the Cushings’, where I had the jol 
liest week imaginable. Dick pretended 
he missed you, and Miss Stanley asked 
after you ever so sweetly. 


as her 


Jove! she’s a 
love ly girl, and improves immense ly on 
But, come, now, here's 
an olive branch for you, four long full 
You deserve a thrashing rather 
than any such Christian conduet, but I 
was brought up on the beatitudes, and am 
magnanimous by instinct, as you know. 
Yours, Dins.” 


aequaintance. 


pages, 


Ross read this letter with very mixed 


and tumultuous emotions. To the natu- 


| ral delight which shone in his eyes at sight 


| 


wouldn't have treated a respectable dog | 


always walking on imaginary net- 
getting struck by air-drawn dag- 
gers, or stung by metaphysical wa 
sut, deuce take you, it’s time you begged 
my pardon, all the same; so come down 
now, like a man, and say you're sorry and 
ashamed of yourself, 
‘While you've been loafing about on 
the Continent, moping and getting demor- 
alized, [ve gone into business— 


ties, 


Sps. 


chance, and snapped it up as a cock-robin 
does an angle-worm. 


But nevermind. I forgive you. You | 


of the well-known handwriting sueceeded 
a look of pain, followed by an ¢ 
of suppressed bitterness as he approached 
the end. 
with the 


X pression 


He sat musing for a long time 
open sheet in his hand. At 


| length, recovering himself, he was about 


putting it back in the envelope, when he 


| noted in the latter a small slip of paper. 
| He drew it forth mechanically, and reeog- 
| nized the counterpart of his own copy of 


| handwriting of Miss Bromfield. 


the hated riddle in the all too familiar 


With a 


half-repressed exclamation he tossed it im- 


| patiently to the floor, and seizing his hat, 


rota 


You see, the gov- | 


ernor has some interest with those big | 


Lowell fellows, and so succeeded in tuck- | 


ing me into a snug little vacancy in one 
of the mills, where I am now cotton-bat- 


went out for a walk. 
In the midst of his promenade, as he 


was listlessly making his way along the 


busy, bustling Corso, thronged with peop] 


sud- 


Waiting for some gala proce sion, he 


| denly stopped as if he had been shot, turn- 


ed like a flash, and hurried with breathless 
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1 chat upon various topics, 

enly bethought him of the | 
i ‘wit laughingly from his | 
| ng that he should win the 


‘oduced his own copy, and | 


t] to read it aloud, pondering | 
au it line by line, with many 
fa ents. In the midst of this 
id s chanced to turn over his 
se and glance carelessly at 
th In an instant he was 
st iis face changed; to Dins- 
m ty he henceforth returned 
ri » now and then an absent | 
m He became more and more 
di Yinsmore demanded an ex- 
p! 

matter ?” 

the deuce makes you so | 
gl 

vith it. What ails you? 

sorts; don’t want to talk. 
G er go home.” 

it. Go home, indeed! 
\ d megrim has seized you? | 
1 ate too much dinner. 
ie ur cigar, and send for a 

mly I don’t want to talk. 

our toneue, then.” 

e alone, I tell you,” ex- 
cl: h rising impatience. 

t on your hat, and let's 
go : You're a little seasick | 
aft ‘ound all day on the wa- 
ter 

of the sort. Look here, 
Din 1 to waive ceremony and 
all -faddle long ago. You 
kno but—” 

5 If you insist on staying 
he *course; but,” continued 
Ros king his hat, ‘you must 


excuse me.” 

**Here! here! hold on! I’m not going 
to drive a man out of his own room. You 
must be sick, or you wouldn't be so savage. 
Bile does upset a man deucedly, I know, 
continued Dinsmore, rising and tranquil 
ly lighting a fresh cigar preparatory to 
taking his leave. ‘* You'd better turn in 
as soon as I go, and put a mustard plaster 
on your liver. Ta, ta. Shall I send you 
a sawbones ?” 


oe No.” 


| As soon as his companion’s footstep 


had died away in the hall, Ross jumped 
up and locked the door; then drawing 
forth once more the piece of paper froy 
| his pocket, and ieenlng now the histor’ 

| puzzle of Miss Bromfield, he address; 

himself with intent and harrowed count 

}nance to the more absorbing riddle eo; 
| tained in these few broken lines upon the 
| other side: 


| 


| ‘“The two young 
| arrived last week, 

| Dick’s college friends, 

One was a big noble fellow, 
| I fell in love with at on 

| The other little wretch, 

| I could not bear; he 

and perfectly insignificant. 
was glad to get rid of him. 

; come to see us while the 

‘Your alfect 

STANLEY 

It will easily be surmised what inte: 
pretation the sensitive Ross put upon these 
few elliptical sentences, and the effect may 
as readily be imagined. No further word 
was needed to his keen susceptibilities 
His jealous temper seized upon patent 
| probability as damning proof. Again 
and again he conned the little fragment 
of paper with intense and painful anxi: 
ty; but no, the conviction was as irresisti 
| ble as it was crushing. All his hopes had 
been in vain, his delicate attentions dis- 
tasteful, his presence obnoxious, and his 
very person derided. 

Even to the respectable human pachiy- 
derm such a discovery might well have 
proved a shock; to Ross it was a knock- 
down blow, all the more terrible for being 
the first of the sort he had ever received. 
He sat for a long time, apparently stupe- 
fied, staring at the fatal scrap of paper. At 
length, starting to his feet, he paced the 
floor hurriedly for a few moments, con 
sulted his watch, packed his trunk with 
feverish haste, called a carriage, and driv 
+ ing to the station, took the night train for 
New York. 

Dinsmore was greatly astonished the 
next day to receive the following tele- 
gram: 

‘*Came home last night. Forgive my 
running away. It was necessary. Can 
not explain now. Start for Europe Tues- 
day. Good-by!” 

This was all quite incomprehensible to 


| 
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Dinsmore. It was unlike Ross, who had 
jevershownhimselfeapricious. They had 
planned going abroad together in the fall. 
Dinsmore wrote directly, remonstrating 
He 
Presently he saw 
Ross's name in the passenger list of the 
xt Cunarder. 
Up and down Europe like an uneasy 
yirit wandered hapless Ross wee k after 


cainst the breach of their agreement. 
received no answer. 


eek and month after month, staring 
with absent eves at seenes and objects 
which to his unpossessed faney would 
been invested with a thousand 
charms, gazing unmoved at the wonders 
art which would have 
aroused his esthetic nature to wonder and 
veneration. Hither and thither in dreary, 
aimless course he overran the Continent, 
shunning notice, avoiding friends, repel- 
sympathy, vainly trying to escape 
from the dark shadow that sat perched 
At leneth, late 
in the fall, more by chance than design, he 
found Rome, where, going to 
his banker's one day, he received the fol 
lowing letter from Dinsmore. it was al 
ready more than a month old, having fol- 
lowed him about from place to place. 


have 


otherwise 


Ol 


ing 
upon his saddle eroup. 


himself in 


“ Boston, September 
’ 


‘“ WELL, OLD PILGRIM, 


1, 1878. 
Where are you 
now Have you got over your sulks 


vet 


? or was it a touch of downright lu- | 


RIDDLE. 
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ltening. It’s a big thing, I can tell you, 
having something to do, and you feel 
mighty respectable going home at night 
| tired with a hard day’s work. Lave let 
my whiskers grow, given up all arts and 
graces, forsworn womankind not 
By the bye, let me tell 
You remember Miss Bromtield and 
her famous riddle? Well, what do you 
think got that riddle—pon my honor 
actually solved it; never did such a thing 
before in my life. “Iwas good too—deuced 
good. Have itinmy desknow. Willslipit 
in this letter to remind you, and show how 
clever I was. Well, of course 1 won the 
Remember the wager? Send me 
None 
real 
But to come back 


no, 
quite that either. 
you. 


wager, 
the box of cigars, then, you rascal, 

| of wretched 
Havanas, mind you. 


those foreign cigars; 


to the riddle. Of course I lost no time in 
notifying Miss Bromfield. She wasas good 
as her word, and I was invited straight- 
way to the Cush where I had the jol 
liest imaginable. Dick pretended 
| he missed you, and Miss Stanley asked 


ings’, 
week 
after you ever so sweetly. Jove! she’s a 
lovely girl, and improves immense! 
acquaintance. But, come, now, 

an olive branch for you, four long ful 
You a thrashing rather 
than any such Christian conduct, but I 
was brought up on the beatitudes, and am 
magnanimous by instinct, a 
Yours, 


pages. deserve 


you know. 
DINs.” 


nacy you had, which has developed into | 


violence, and brought you before this, de- 
servedly enough, to a mad-house ? 
you ever coolly considered the shabby 
way in which you gave me the slip? 
Come, make a clean breast of it, what did 
you mean, anyway ¢ 
wouldn't have treated a respectable dog 
so. But nevermind. I forgive you. You 
were always walking on imaginary net- 
tles, getting struck by air-drawn dag- 
or stung by metaphysical wasps. 
But, deuce take you, it’s time you begged 
my pardon, all the same; 
now, like a man, and say you're sorry and 
ashamed of yourself, 

‘While you've been loafing about on 
the Continent, moping and getting demor- 
alized, I’ve gone into business—got a good 


rers, 


so come down 


ince, and snapped it up as a cock-robin | 


does an angle-worm. 


ernor has some interest with those big 


Lowell fellows, and so succeeded in tuck- | 


ing me into a snug little vacancy in one 


of the mills, where I am now cotton-bat- 


Have 


In the old times you | 


You see, the gov- | 


| Ross read this letter with very mixed 
and tumultuous emotions. To the natu- 
ral delight which shone in his eyes at sight 
of the well-known handwriting succeeded 
a look of pain, followed by an expression 
of suppressed bitterness as he approached 
the end. He sat musing for a long time 
| with the open sheet in his hand. At 
| length, recovering himself, he was about 
| putting it back in the envelope, when he 
| noted in the latter a small slip of paper. 
He drew it forth mechanically, and recog- 
| nized the counterpart of his own copy of 
'the hated riddle in the all too familiar 
| handwriting of Miss Bromfield. With a 
| half-repressed exclamation he tossed it im- 
| patiently to the floor, and seizing his hat, 
| went out for a walk. 

In the midst of his promenade, as he 
was listlessly making his way along the 


nle 


| 
| 
| 


| . . 
| busy, bustling Corso, thronged with peo 
waiting for some gala procession, he sud- 
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CU iin 


iurried with breat! 


| denly stopped as if he had been shot, turn- 
| 


} 
a flash, and } iless 
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pace back to his lodgings. He burst open 


the door, rushed into the room, and looked 


a isly about the floor. There ] uy the 
little slip of paper still undisturbed. With 
trembling hands he picked it up, hastily 


f ] 


foided it, took from his poeket-book the 
carefully preserved corresponding frag 
ment, adjyuste d the indentures, and eager- 


ly scanned the completed page. 
Fora moment the blood rushe d ina tor- 
nt to his face, and big drops of perspira- 
tion stood like beads upon his forchead. 


Then he became pale, and sank lim) 


into his chair, with a long-drawn sigh of 
mingled pain and relief. These were the 
few innocent words that caused his emo 
tion: 

pets papa promised 
the same evening as 
sent on approve i 
a St. Bernard, whom 
ce, and decided to keep. 
a black-and-tan, 
Was a Snarling cur, 
I sent him baek, and 
Do hurry and 

fine weather lasts. 

ionate niece, 

CusHING,’™ 
Half the night Ross paced his chamber 
floor, recovering from the sudden revul 


ion of feeling caused by his dis 
Recognizing his own folly and precip 
ey, deprecating all his ungenerous 
thoughts of Dinsmore, certain passages in 
vhose letter, however, awakened fresh 
alarm, blushing with mortification at the 
hought of accounting to his friends for 
Is Strange behavior, yet sustained by a 
new sweet hope that the future might hold 
a solace for all past suffering and present 


shame, he at length with trembling eager 
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ness addressed himself to action. Hastily 


packing his things and taking leave of 
his few friends, he left Rome the next day 
for London, whither, after a journey of 
ten days, he duly arrived. His English 
friends hardly knew him: the color had 
returned to his cheek, the sparkle to his 
eye—nay, he had actually gained flesh on 
s way from Rome. Some necessary busi 
ness detained him for a few days in Lon- 
don: it was, indeed, two weeks before the 
vessel sailed in which he had taken pas 
sage for home. At length all prepara- 


* Join the above to the fragment on page 466, t 


ete sense 


| 


GAZINE. 


— 


| tions were made. He was just upon the 


eve of starting, when, on making a fi 
visit to his banker's one mornine. he 
handed a second letter from Dinsmo 
This time he beheld the bold, well-kyo 
handwriting with unqualified delight, To. 
seized the letter with eagerness. a smi] 
of anticipation parted his lips, his « 
glistened with old-time te nderness, as 
tore it open upon the spot and read 
follows: 
“Boston, October 15, 187 
**My DEAR Rosy,—Why haven't you 
answered my letter, eh? Why haveu't 
you done anything that was fair a 
square and amicable? Have I no 


| that a white man is bound to respect 7 


have you ceased to eall yours lf a Whi 
man, you sallow wretch? Never mi 
here goes, all the same. I will do m 
duty; I will go on heaping coals of { 
upon vour head, comforting If wit 
the reflection that whatever you may « 
may not say, you must feel ashamed « 
vourself, Hang it, man, won't it do why 
Tsay I forgive you? I could forgive a 
body now. I'm in such a glorious, all 
embracing, melting mood that I ean ever 
say the Lord’s Prayer with fervor. T used 


to kick a little over that clause about t] 


trespasses, but now I not only forgive m: 
enemies, | wish them joy, ten strikes, dou 
ble sixes, and all sorts of bounty. Im 
light-headed; J] jump over tables from 
norning till night; I sing myself hoarse 
I grin hil 


seems as if nothing but going up in a bal- 


ce a Cheshire cat; and it really 


loon would relieve my eestaties. 

What's the matter? That's what Iam 
going to tell you. Do you remember thie 
riddle ?—‘ that everlasting riddle,’ you will 
say; but don’t asperse it; it’s been the mak 
ing of me. I have adopted the answer to 
it as my life’s motto. You have the an- 


swer, of course, before this. If not, behold 


| inme, perched upon my present pinnacle of 
| happiness, its living exemplilication. The 


answer Is ‘Suecess,’ and I have succeeded. 
God bless the riddle! God bless Miss 
Bromfield! Lam engaged to be married 


to her niece. 


Ross stopped. A thunder-bolt could 
}not have more quickly, more thoroughly 
arrested every function of his being, ev- 
| ery movement of muscle, nerve, or pulse. 
| It was death in life. A moment before, 


,| his eager eyes had been dancing from line 


| to line adown the page, discounting with 
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vous confidence the grateful news of 
every coming sentence. Nowa mist rol] 
ed before him, the ground rose under his 
t, the room, the eity, the world of things, 
iirledabout him. Inthe dizzy confusion 
had but one thought, he s: 
1e—that fatal line glowing in 
upon his retina. 


\ sudden draught from the opening 


but one 


wr, the sharp voice of a new-comer ask 
+ about some detail of business, at length 
His ¢ yes were still riveted 


Mechanieally he read the 


oused him. 


+} 


t sentences: 


Do not be alarmed. It is not your 
ious Stanley Cushing. Miss Brom 

ld is rich; she has other nieees, and I 

e captured the queen of them all, 
Come home and see. Come home and 
vy me. Come home and be best man 


he approaching nuptials of your faith 


The world has long sought an antidote 


Lo seasickness. The searen may now 
end. The remedy is found. — It is subli 
mation. Let any man or woman embark 
ipon the wildest seas that ever tossed, in 
‘mood with which Ross set foot upon 
ip, and Neptune’s rage will prove in 
To this day he has no remem 


ranee of a single detail of what he 


Hocuous., 
after- 


ard learned was a boisterous voyage. 


He landed in New York. He went straight | 


to Boston. He brushed off the dust of 
‘avel at his old haunt, the Parker House, 
and hurried down to see D No, not 


Dinsmore, 


We grieve to say the ingrate | 


again neglected his old friend, and made 


lus first call on Dick Cushing. 

Dick was the same hearty creature in 
the counting-room that he had been afore- 
ime in eollege. He fell upon his old 
classmate, shook his arm nearly out of 


|} ed slips of paper, wh 


joint, hurried him off to the club for a | 
smoke and a chat, and later carried him | 


thenee home to dinner. Marvellous was 
Ross's submissiveness under all this hos 


pitable violence; marvellous, too, how en- | 


tirely he seemed to have recovered from 


the hurry and fluster that had possessed | 


him ever sinee he left home. 


The Cushings had come to town for the | 
They had a comfortable house | 


winter. 
in the Back Bay, and as the two friends 


made their way thither against a bleak | 


November wind, Dick poured into ears 
that became every moment deafer and 


| 


deafer a store of pleasant gossin about 
all their old « lassmates, 
“Why, Mr. Ross, is it really you?) We 


thoug] 


it you were never coming baek.” 


Heavens! was this vision of loveliness 
Stanl y? this tall figure risine from the 
midst of an elegant confusion of books 
and brie-a-brae as they ¢ tered the library 
Was she. could she. still 

as she, could she, still be free?) Was 
that faint little flush that erept over her 


} 


face at sieht of ] 


t him d le onlv to sur 
Was there any especial signiticaney in her 


first unstudied ereetine ? 


These are questions of vital interest to 
the querist questions whieh he evidently 
finds it not quite easy to ar er: for fies 
a prolonge d visit of several weeks in Bos 


ton, he comes all the wav back from Ne 
York to renew the study every Sunday 
through the winter. 


But patience is a wondrous touch 


sufficiently ing 
couversation that occurred in the library 
just after the Christmas holiday. The 
subject of Ross's late trip to Europe was 
under diseussion—a subject, be it said, that 
came upon the carpet not entirely by ae- 
cident. 

‘But how ever came you to go off in 
that strange way?) Everybody thought 
you were crazy.” 
‘*So I was.” 

‘What do you mean ?” 
‘Shall I tell vou the truth 7 
“Yes, if it isn’t a secret.” 

‘It has been a secret, but T don’t want 


it to be a secret any longer,” said Ross, 


with glowing eves, as he drew forth his 
pocket-book and took therefrom two fold 
hich he duly proeceded 
to unfold. ‘* A secret w have been 


ashamed to acknowledze to any one but 


you.” 

‘*Tlow do I deserve such honor 7” 

“It was partly your fault.” 

** Mine!” 

ed, holding out the first serap of paper. 

“Why, this is my writing. What is it 
about ? I can’t remember. It 
written to you. Tow came it torn? How 
very odd! Where is the rest of it 2” 

Here.” 

“Oh, I see; it was to Aun 
Where did you get it 2” 

**Miss Bromfield gave it 


ASK- 


Do you remember this 2” ] 


wasn't 


Kate. 


to us. She 


be 
il 
it 
( 
| 
stone. 
or ful old DIns.”’ tress is impregnable to its magie siege, Of ae 
) what ayail it was in the present instance = 
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wrote this riddle in the 
other side—see?—and gave one to Dins- 
more, Thi is is the piece hice: ine. It 
Was just after our visit, you remember, 
Read it.” 

* But this is only half. ITean not make 


anything out of this.” 
Try.” 

“What? Why, 

you 


Raisin 


Mr. 


urely think 


LOSS, you didn't 
r her eyes with a quick look of 
intellicn nee, the speaker par ised, flushing 
deeply. Afte ra moment her companion 
the Hle went 


ardently, eloquently, and com- 


complet sentence, on 


earnestly 


ditur’s 


A NATIONAL nominating Convention is 
one of the most inte ctacles in 
this country of m: Iti 
illustration of the mi ethods ot popu 


nt, and it of course, 
mbly in 


iss-Meceti Lsienal 


erovernme 


by any 


unparalle] 
country, for 


other no- 


whe se does the selection of the de positary 
of t » chief executive power proceed directly 
from the ck legates of the poopie. The two 
entions which assembled in Chic: 
during the early summer re presented the ten 
millions of voters who will elect Presi- 


> great party council called the Conven- 
tion has succeeded the old ¢ ongressional cau- 
cus, Which until sixty years ago nominated the 
Presidential candidates. When communica- 
tion « the great territory of the country 
was dil It, it was a natural and con venient 
of Congress of the same party should meet 
and na the candidate. It was very easy 
ind convenient, but ol bviously it w: is the work 
of a very indirect representation of the preter- 
ences of the people, and it was a blending of 
the t powers which the Constitution care- 
fully s parates—the executive and the legis- 
lative. The last of the ( ongressional eaucu 
es was held in 1824, by the friends of Mr. 
Cra rad Vi ry few members attend: d, and 
thr mination had no moral foree. The con- 
test of that year was personal. The election 
Was decided by the House of Repre sentatives, 
and happily in favor of the best man—John 
Quincey Adams, 

In 1828 the national nominations were made 
byt State Legislatures or by common con- 
scl n the earliest elections. The nation- 
ln iting ntions first assembled in 
1831 { 1832, when the National Republic 

Ns Democrats, and the Anti-Masons all | 
| ( ventions in Baltimore for the election 
OL1852. Henry Clay, Jackson, and Wirt were | 


€ 


| due to the withdrawal of a ¢: 


| and intense. 


pleted a 


good many more, of a pury T 
needless 


to be told, during whieh flys 
succeeded flush upon the fair, ~—— 
face before him, till at length all « 
emotions were merged in a tremulous 
of happiness quite indeseribable, 

It might have been an hour afterward 
that Dick came striding into the room, 
booted and spurred, to get Ross to 
ride. 


‘What's all 


kk ) 
i 


sa 


this?” he asked, 


pol 


about some seraps of paper on the floo 
With his riding-whip. 

‘Only a riddle!” 
gathering the 


said his sister, quickly 
» fragments up in her hand, 


Chair. 


the candidates. The system of Conver iti 
has continued since that time. and the re 
prospect of a chan The aces ‘rats ! 
cent years have ai dop ited a rule which requil 
that the nomin: ition must be made by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members elected to tly 
Convention, and the Republicans, by req juir 
ing the district delegates to be clected i 
their districts, and thereby breaking up the 
tice of central instruction and a unit 
have m: the 
representative of the party. This plan 
the merit of revealine the real spirit of 
party in its personal preferences for the non 
ination. In this way it shows the actual 
character of the party, and how close] ly it ac 
heres to its traditional impu Ise and prin iple, 
and how far it strays from it. 

Of late years the Conventions have a 
bled in enormous buildings desiened 

dustrial exhibitions. This practice results in 
an immense popu lar asse mbly, amid which the 
Convention itself is comparatively lost. In 
the Chicago Conventions of this year the nom- 
inating body was composed of somethi 
more than eight hundred persons in a multi- 
tude of fifteen or twe nty thousand. The yast 
crowd is swayed by excited fecling, and the 
storms of tempestuous and prolonged 
plause inevitably influence the Convention. 

The “supreme moment” in a National Con- 
vention is that of the sudden and instinctive 
perception of the multitude that a nomination 
is about to be made. This perception may bi 
indidate, and the 
transfer of his solid vote to iia ce to a si- 
multaneous turning toward a“ dark horse.” « 
to any other significant event. But the effec 
is extraordinary. The excitement is universa 
The Convention is on its fect. 
The galleries are strained to hear and to see. 
There is dead silence to hear a certain vote, 
There are roars and a tornado of acclamation 


+ 


ide ‘more truly tl 


thre 


IN 


ap- 
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is announced, A profound hush fol- | 
The decisive instant has arrived. <A 
vote is declared which carries the whole vote 
beyond the majority point, and the nomination 
is actually made. The shout that greets it is 
indescribable. The shout is jubilantly re- 
newed and prolonged, It rolls and lifts like | 
the ocean surf in a storm, and culminates and 
breaks in a mighty tenth wave of cheers and 
cries. The voting proceeds, There is univer 
| re to the side that has won of the vote 
that has held out for another candidate. There 
is no change of that which has held fast to an 
other cause as well as candidate, That vote 
holds fast to the end. The formal announce- 
ment of the nomination is made, The form 


when it 
lows. 


al motion of unanimity is declared adopted 
The thunder of ean- 
The 
wire at the same moment whispers the 
ition to Katahdin and the Golden Gate 
and all the continent between, and the twenty 


imidst universal uproar, 
non shakes the great building in Chie 
lectric 


omina 


igo. 


secol 


id Presidential campaign has begun. 


New York is fast wiping away the reproa h 
atshe cares little for her own history. Inmany 
ways that history is supremely interesting. _ It 
was the Empire State of the Indian Conteder- 
ition before it was that of the American Union, 
and the legends of the Long House of the Lro 
quois are the most commanding of the Indian 
traditions. In that Longe House what thriving 
and beautiful cities now stand and prosper and 
extend—cities of yesterday, but already homes 
of plenty, of intelligence, of refinement, of all 
the virtues and the energy that make great 
communities! Indeed, it is in contemplating | 
that series of inland cities which stretches from 
the Hudson to Lake Erie that the name of the | 
Empire State is justified and its power and | 
ascendency are explained. | 
It was by a happy fortune that in one of 
those cities lived the most learned student of 
the old Iroquois Confederation, Lewis H. Mor- | 
n; and greatly must that accompli-hed | 
iolar have been missed at the late celebra- | 
tion by the city of Rochester of the fiftieth an- | 
niversary of its incorporation. Yet nothing 
was wanting in historic narrative and eloquent 
speech worthily to commemorate the event, | 
and to describle vividly the simple miracle of 
the rise and growth of the city of the Genesee, | 
The historical address by Mr. Charles E. Fitch | 
was a masterly grouping of the significant | 
progressive events of the growth of the city 
with that skillful blending of local details and | 
noted names which is indispensable in such | 
a discourse, and which gives a special interest | 
to the story. | 
When the century began, although the fa- | 
mous expedition to found Marietta had reach- | 
ed the Ohio, the western frontier of the Unit- | 
ed States was drawn practically at the Genesee | 
River. Through the woods of central New 
York the long procession of emigrant wagons 
which Leutze has commemorated in his pic 
Vou. LXIX.—No. 411.—30 


th 


a 
scl 


| is chosen. 


ture in the Capitol had already beenn to 
pass the ne proce ssion which carried New 
England into New York and beyond—and 
was not to pause until it had carried it to the 
Pa It passed no fairer or more 
fertile region than that of the valley of the 
Genesce, and yet at what point upon the river 
he mill, the mart, the gathering settlement, 
the prosperous y city of the future 
Was to be, no plonec r was shrewd enough to 
until Nathaniel Rochester, born in Vir- 
vinia, and subsequently a citizen of North 
Carolina and of Maryland, in ISOs, to 
western New York. The impulse of lis emi- 
eration from Maryland, Mr. Fitch tells us, was 
his hatred of slavery. * Thus Rochester, which 
the Chrysostom of the colored race was atter- 
ward to make his home, and trom which New 
York’s most philosophic statesman was to an 
nounce the * irre pre ssible conflict, is, through 
the resolution of its founder, most honorably 
identified with the revival of antislavery sen- 
timent in America.” 

Colonel Rochester built his mill, and Roches 
ter began. It was peopled in great part by 
New-Englanders, and the orator gladly owns 
the sturdy industry, the “faculty,” the skill, 
the strone character, and, above all, the steady 
moral impulse, which the Puritan stock con 
tributed to the little village. They built upon 
“the town meeting, the spelling-book, and the 
Bible.’ and they built for the future. Step 
by step the historian unrolls the development 
ot the mill into the village, the town, the city. 
Seventy years ago Rochester had a population 
of one hundred and fifty persons. — It an 
outpost in the forest, as far removed almost 
from the Rochester of to-day as Boston trom 
its earliest settlement, and yet of that little 
forest village there is still a survivor in the 
person of Mrs. Abelard Reynolds, It was not 
until 1819 that the village was called simply 
Rochester. The next year it had fifteen hun- 
dred people and a cotton mill. The 
coach brought the mail and wound its horn 
along the lake, and the Erie Canal was to 
pass through Rochester. Already the town 
was laid out in streets, but happily it escaped 
the devastating classical dictionary of good 
old Surveyor-General Simeon De Witt, who 
caught western New York at a 
moment, and tattooed its surface ineradicably 
with Greek and Roman names, 

In 1827 there were eight thousand people 
in Rochester, and among her citizens were 
men famous in the State and country, the fa- 
thers of whom any city might be proud. In 
1234, the year which the celebration recalled, 
Colonel Rochester was still living. There 
banks, newspapers, lines of coaches and pack- 
ets, an academy, and ten hotels. The city 
proceeds to elect a Mayor, and although party 
politics really have no more to do with muni 
cipal government than with the conduct of 


lo 


Ocean, 


and stately 


see, 


came, 


was 


stave- 


defenseless 


vere 


a manufacturing corporation, the new Whig 


party earries the day, and an excellent Mayor 


In his inaugural address he said 
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that men who had levelled the forest to clear 
a site on which to build the city sat with hin 
at the council board of the ¢ itv. Mrs. Abelare 


Reynolds saw it a little village of one hundred 


and fifty persons hidden in the forest of cen 
tral New York. She sees it to-day acity ofa 
hundred thousand inhabitants the fourth 
city in New York, the twenty -first in th 
United st ites, 
Hfow natural was the eloquent coneratula- 
tion of Rochester on her semi centennial day! 
prou tly she called the roll of hei 
Who, in 
interes 


SONS, 
serving in many ways the common 
of the country, shed lustre upon their 
civic mother’s name! Such days, dawning 
upon the restless hurry of our mon y-getting 
life, upon our pursui 


erate renunciation of | 


ittv and wenerous id 
upon our forgettuln 


ss that In a higher thy 
Poor Richard’ 


Ss sense honesty is the best po 
Icy, break like a benediction, In recalling 


n 
} 


the fathers Rochester strengthens her moral 
fibre, and her loyalty to that rinciple with- 
out which civil prosp¢ rity is an illusion. 
THERE ts no more le autiful and impressive 
passage in the New Testament than that 
which contrasts the Pharisee thanking God 
that he is not as other men are and the Pub 
lican who asks me rcy 
1s NO 


asa sinner. But there 


iously perverted, and it is exceedingly amus- 
ing to hear Jeremy Diddler or Robert Ma; 
eaire or Dick Turpin railing at honest and 
industrious men as Pharisees because th 
er Honesty and industry to knavery, 


\ 


natural and simple enough, and the qualities 
themselves quite as valuable as those of Did- 
dler, or even of Jonathan Wild the Great. 
But Jonathan will have none of them. They 


are Pharisaic impertinences, They are im- | 
practicable and visionary speculations, which | 


assume heaven while yet we stand upon the 
green earth; and Mr. Wild, who assures u 
that he does not desire 


to pass himself off as 


better than other men, declar: Ss, With the no- | 


ble candor which distineuishes him, that sim 
ple, downright dishon sty is good enough for 
him. He does not, indeed, choose that 
word, but he conveys that precise idea, 

‘Tis a good trick, and it is generally sur 


precise 


Ire 
of applause. But it is only another version 
of a taniliar maxim, that when you have no | 
argument, you must abuse the plaintiff's attor- 
ney. As a matter of fact, your client did steal 
the hand k« rchief, or for 


barn. 


» the name, or fire the | 
But Task you, gentlemen of the jury— 

you may well sav—and [ appeal to all good 

citizens, is not this ostentation of superior vir- 

tue, this fine air of moral indienation toward | 
my client simply because he happened to slip 
his hand into the w rong pocket, a little suspi- 
cious? Are we angels? Task your honor is 
this work-a-day world the celestial seat and |} 
the Mount 


of Vision, and is a man so very | 


1} he rolls up his sanctimoniot 


of low aims and delib- | 


re, also, which has been more ingen- | 


i@ taste tor honesty and sobriety seems | 


much better than his fellows ny rely because 
IS eyes With thy 
Pharisee and thanks God that he is holj 
than other men? Nay, gentlem n, have we 


not in this sublime and immortal parable 


1oller 


a 

Divine warning against this Pharisceism 
| Which denounces the slides and slips of « 
common trail humanity? ask you, 
| men, by your verdict not to place a prem 
upon that most odious of all repulsive 1 
gancies—Pharisceism, 

But it is upon the political platform that 
the gibes and sneers at Pharisecism are jp- 


tended to be most stinging. The Hono) ib] 
Jonathan Wild the Great comes out strony. 
as his henchmen truly declare, aeainst his po 
litical opponents. With one yast compreli 
sive sneer he brands them as Pharisees, as j 
he were snorting consuming fire. It is not 
surprising, because they have had their ey 
upon Jonathan, They have seen him in ba | 
company, They have caught him 
| ing” publie treasure, They know 
| him,and he knows that they know all ab 
He called himself Twe land he m 
| mesh of statutes to legalize robbery. But 
how good he was to the poor! How he dis 


| tributed coal to the chilly! IHow he planted 


1 ie 


pinks and daisies in the City Hall Park, and 
made the Battery to bloom as the rose! How 


| he received weddine eifts for his dauehte 
from our best citizens: and how g¢ 

| they subseribed to erect his Statue to com- 
memorate that bright flower of the State! 
And now a sneaking, mousing ¢ang of would- 
| be archangels prate about common honesty, 
and demand that public hands shall be cleay 
hands! Fellow-citizens. Jonathan Wild is a 
man of the people. He doesn't pretend to be 
higher and purer and better than other men, 
He didn’t eraduate at a college, indeed, and 
he never read the Iliad in the original Greek, 
No, tellow-citizens, there is no cambrie hand- 
kerchief and oh-de-cologne about him. He is 
just one of the boys. He Whoops it up with 
the plain people, and, thank God, whatever 
he is, he is not a Pharisee. 

The argument is ingenious, It does not 
deny that he is a thief. It only insists that 
those who assert it are Pharisees and Phari- 
sees are so odious that it is mneh better to 
scoff at them than to punish Mr, Wild, There 
was a good old countryman who had been 
early taught to take men as they are, which 
means to consider them liars ‘and rascals, 
One day a neighbor remarked to him that he 
thought that the old man had lost the money 
with which he boueht voters, because, he said, 
while they take your money, the other side 
take their votes. “The deuce they do!” said 
the old countryman. “ Yes,” said the other; 
“and you will find, in the long-run, that po- 
litical honesty is the best political policy.” 
“You think so, do you?” was the reply. 
“Well, do you know ‘that you're a blanked 
metaphysical Pharisee 2” 

It is obvious that when the advocacy of 


neroush\ 


| 
; 
4 
‘ 
; 


mmon honesty in any re 
and scornfully decried as Pharisecism, 


because somebody's withers are wrung. | 


a plea of cuilty. It is the ery of Sque I's 
en the picture ot Dotheboys Hall was dis 
ved to the world: “I didn’t do it.” Ifa 
in demands honesty in politics, and it fs re- 
ted. “ You're a Pharisee,” it is the 
honesty can not be denied or disproved, 
1 the | 


because 


i retort is therefore a summons to all 
ronest men to look out for thieves, 
To deride the demand for decency is to 
coneede that anything but indecency is im- 
I etic ible. If it is only Pharisces who insist 
that suwar shall not be sanded, that milk shall 
not be swill-fed, that coffee shall not be 
rv, that nutme shall not be wood, that 
oth shall not be shoddy, that employés of 
the government shall not be foreed to pay for 
ir places, that publie officers shall be hon 
st. and that government shall not be venal, 
is pleasant to think how many intelligent, 
ieht, industrious, and practical Americans 
lone to that sect 


chie 


Tue financial flurry of the spring, which was 
a panic, and which made Wall Street 
istriking scene of confusion and excitement, 
soon passed away, but it left much meditation 
behind. Its most important service was the 
warning furnished by the sudden vivid glimpse 
of the methods to which the reckless eager 
ness of money vetting resorts. The banking 
house and the bank whose failure precipitated 

e alarm were apparently entirely under the 
control of a few persons who were practically 
eamblers and swindlers, and who played with 
he wood names of their associates, and with 


almost 


the money of honest people. 

The fascination of the game was shown in 
the course of the men who put a certain sum 
ito the wheel, presently received it double d 


in profits, and then returned it to be doubled 


again, 
supposed the profits to be honest, but so long 


as the profits were paid they did not choose | 


to inquire, and if a suspicion crossed their 


minds that the risk was enormous, the fact of | 


previous success, and the hope of escape which 


always resistlessly allures the gambler, drew | 


them on. 


The result and the disclosure are naturally | 


disturbing, How much more of this swin- 
dling is there which will suddenly appear in 
the same way? is the inevitable question, and 
the uncertain feeling produces a paralysis of 
enterprise, It is true that the old proverbs 
assure us that all is fair in business and pol- 
itics, and that custom-house morality is not 
exactly that of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
that the buyer must beware, which means that 
the seller will try to cheat him. It is true that 
excellent men are often described as too hon- 
est for their own good, and yet it is truer than 
all the rest that the great commercial trans 
actions of the world are founded upon good 
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It is hardly conceivable that such men | 


173 


lation of life is sav- | faith. Credit is the basis of trade, aad credit 


is contidence in honesty. 

Moreover, such crimes as those of Ferdinand 
Ward, while they spring often from depr 
ity, 


\V- 
ire oftener the result of mere weakness of 
Thackeray in many of his minor 
sketches constantly draws the portrait of the 
man and woman whose means are n 
to the stvle of living which 
they desire it not for its » but only because 
have it. They not 
steady enough to be content with that which 
they can command and atford, and 

thre 
ed. keray 
and most amusing form. The young couple 
must give a dinner, and instead of the joint 
of lamb and the glass of beer which is the 
only repast to which they have the moral 
richt to invite a friend—if, indeed, the beer 
may be morally permitted—they must needs 
prepare a feast which they can not honorably 
afford, and for the sole reason that other peo- 
ple who ean afford it give such feasts. 

It is this doing a little more, ora great deal 
more, than the doer can honestly afford, which 
leads to the swindles of Wall Street. Living 
in a house too expensive for his means, main- 
taining it accordingly, dressingwas his richer 
neighbors dress, doing in all things as they 
do—it is this weak compli ince which is hid- 
den in the tine houses, and drives to the Park 
in the fine equipages, which presently ends in 
Ludlow Street Jail and hop less diserace 
Yet it is the poorest kind of comp« tition, be 
cause the little imitator might see even with 
his dull eyes that there must always be a few 
persons who can * do the thing’ better than 
all the rest. and without fecling it. The | 
frog may swell until he bursts, but he can not 
rival the ox. 

This is the tendency which all sensible peo 
ple—and a great many otherwise sensible peo- 
ple are swept away by it—ought quietly to 
resist. The power of individual example is 
immense, but it is often underestimated by the 
individual. “ My vote is of no consequence, 
| but. since you wish it, I will vote,” said a man 
to his neighbor, and the right candidate was 
elected by a majority of one. The family 
which in the midst of a saturnalia of luxury 
and extravagance refuses to take part in it, 
and holds to a simple, moderate, temperate 
way, is diminishing the supply of Ferdinand 
Wards and Wall Street panics. 

Undoubtedly a foolish expense and extrav- 
agance is the vice of our society. It is a vice 
which spreads. It degrades character and 
corrupts conduct, and its consequences are 
historically seen in the ce cadence of old Rome 
and the French Revolution. The remedy is 
not chiefly nor primarily in law, but in the in- 
dividual will. Ifevery man will take care of 
himself, the community will be taken care of. 
The financial flurries and panies are w ritings 
upon the wall. If a select company should 
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summer, and repairing to the cliff, should en- 
gage in & competition to determine which of 
them could throw at once the most money 
farthest into the sea, they would justly be sup- 
posed to be a company of lunatics who had 
escaped from Utica or Somerville. 


Yet a philosopher who. strolls the cliffs | 


avers that there is such a company, and that 


they are engaged In that ve ry enterprise, and | 


he adds that in any country such a company 
is the dangerous class, because they stimulate 
the riot of selfish extravagance which all sen 


sible pt ople conc Mn. 


> 
had been brought from Eneland to presi 


over the college, took up the Tory cudvels 
discipline New-Yorkers, they were knock 
out of his hands by a doughty antagonist i; l 
work of anonymity, who proved to be Alex 
ander Hamilton, one of his own pupils, 

The college does not fuarantece to 
graduate all the virtues and moral graces. } 
all knowledge and wisdom, nor genius 
statesmanship and common-sense. Neit 
ean the common school or the academy 
this, nor the counting-room, nor the wo 


| shop, nor the caucus. But experience sti 


| knowledg 


Tue summer brings the college Commence- 


ment, and although the story of the festival 
properly tills much space in the press, it is not 
because of the multitude of eraduates, The 
number of annual graduates is but in the ratio 
of one to about twenty-five hundred of the 
population. Halfa century ago it was about 
one to two thousand. During that time the 
population has increased fourfold, the colleges 
threetold, the aggregate number of students 
twotold. These tigvures, which we owe to 
President Barnard, of Columbia Colleee, are 
susceptible of various explanations, But it 


will be found—and it is a pleasant fact to re- | 


member in the Commencement scason—that 
the colleges still maintain their influence in 
the lead rship of the country. 

There is an occasional @ibe at college-bred 
men as if they were too fine for practical serv 
ice in affairs. But the fact is that they have 


that the youths who earnestly desire] 
and the training which the ¢ 
lege supplies are those who become men that 
the country wants. To like to read «& 
books, to associate with fenerous and ¢ nlieht 
ened persons, to be frugal and te mperate ar 
cleanly of life, are evidences of tendencies an 
tastes which every parent hails in his child 


i 


| with delight. In like manner the taste 


had a powerful and controlling part in such | 


service. The New England emigration, which 
Was the most momentous in history and the 


most influential in early American affairs, was | 


led by colle ge men, The most powe rful Rey 
Olutionary leaders were college men. The 
chiets of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
were college men. The party captains and 
political champions during the constitutional 
century have been, in most effective part, col 
lege men. It is not weakness nor an imprac- 


the qualities which have been of the high 
public service. 

Of course every private business and ey ’ 
public department is full of the most honors 
ble and efficient men who are not college-bred 
and their number is so great that there 
sometimes a disposition to think that the co] 
lege is a dilettant retreat, and an enervati! 
rather than a strengthening influence, DB 
this impression is, as we have said, histori 


the desire for college education are proofs of 


| ly inaccurate, and no college man, whetli 


he be Freshman or Senior or graduate, need 
doubt that he belongs to a company which 
has furnished the most efficient and illustriou 
leaders at every period of the national life 
The legend of Dartmouth College, the eighth 
college founded in this country, was Vor cla 


| nuentis in deserto, Upon the sequestered shores 


ticable tendency which breeds in the mind of | 


the poor country boy the desire to go to col- 
lege. On the contrary, it is the instinct of 
conscious power secking to strengthen itself, 
and such boys have come to stand among great 
Americans. 

The colonial colleges were few and small, 
but the best of them did their work well. 
New York was a little late in founding a col- 
lege, But the New-Yorker who first distinet- 
ly hinted at independence, and clearly stated 
the central argument of the Revolution, John 
Morin Scott, was a son of Yale, and the Revo- 
lutionary fathers of New York, John Jay, the 
Livingstons, Gouverneur Morris, and many 
another, were of Columbia College. Indeed, 
When President Cooper, of Columbia, who 


of the Upper Connecticut in 1769 a collec 
devoted to the higher education, in a region 
which was still at close quarters with a rig 
orous climate and the hard necessities of a 
frontier, might well eall itself a voice crying 
} 


in the wilderness. But the impulse which 


| founded and sustained it, the feeling which 


bred in the heart of Daniel Webster's father 
the purpose to send his son to the college, 
and which in the son’s breast nourished the 
desire to go—this loyalty to knowledge as a 
source of power, and to intellectual training as 
the means of its effective exercise, is one of thi 
profound instincts of human nature. 

So,as the happy college days end, and, amid 
music and congratulations, and hopes and 
prayers, andl smiles and tears, the graduate re 
ceives his degree, the generous youth will feel 
that it not only certifies an achievement, but 
imposes a duty. On every diploma is written 
invisibly what his inward eye plainly reads, 


Noblesse oblige. 


= 
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FVUERE is no period in the history of the 

Roman Empire that is more deserving of 
the study of men of modern times than that 
which witnessed the rule of the two Antonines. 
{side from the interest that attaches to the 
personal character of the men whose virtues 
and abilities have made the name resplendent, 
aside also from the great historical fact that 
it was during their lives, when the glory and 
power of Rome had seemingly reached the 
highest piteh of grandeur, that the seeds of 
disintegration and decay, previously sown by 
the policy of universal conquest which alike 
swayed the republic and the early empire, tirst 
hegan to germinate and to assume menacing 
proportions, it was under their benignant im- 
perial rule, more especially under that of the 
last and greatest of the name, that those great 
legislative and administrative reforms were 
devised which placed justice within the reach 
of citizens of every class in all parts of the 
empire, Which introduced principles of equity 
into its interpretation and application, which 
mitigated the cruel severity of penalties, which 
enforced the obligation of contracts, gave secu- 
rity to property and rendered its transmission 
easy, regulated inheritance, elevated the plane 
of woman, encouraged and dignified marriage, 
and conserved the personal rights, interests, 
and liberties of the individual, particnlarly of 
the feebler classes, such as women, children, 
minors, slaves, and debtors-—reforms that were 
far in advance of the age, and that continue to 
exert a powerful influence upon us of this late 
generation, and, in fact, form the basis of a 
large body of the civil and common law of 
ourown day. The brilliant outline of the age 
of the Antonines contained in tie first three 
chapters of Gibbon’s great work is doubtless 
familiar to most intelligent readers, but with 
all its minuteness Gibbon’s masterly sketch is 
yet lacking in many details that are essential 
to a full comprehension of the infinity and the 
extent of the reforms for which we are in- 
debted to Mareus Aurelius, and to a complete 
conception of his life and character, Nor has 
there been heretofore any single work in the 
English language which deals either with the 
man or his intluence upon the institutions and 
events of his age with the continuity and 
comprehensiveness that they deserve. What 
has been possible to be known of the great 
pagan philosopher, statesman, legislator, and 
ruler must have been derived from a great 
variety of scattered works not generally ac- 
cessible or intelligible even to scholars, and 
many of which preserve, amidst a mass of 
rhetoric, sentiment, and controversy, here and 
there a sparkle of important fact so colored 
by passion or prejudice or prepossession as to 
be almost indistinguishable except to the eye 
of a practiced scholar. To sift all the writings 
bearing upon the man and his times, to produce 


a clear and well-defined portrait of the indi- 
vidual and a connected abstract of the age, so 
as to arrive at a just estimate of each and a 
just perception of the interaction of the one 
upon the other, is the difficult and interesting 
task that was set for himself by an American 


scholar, Mr. Panl Barron Watson, and 


which 
has 


been executed by him with signal ability 
In at monograph on the Character and Times of 


Mare us Aurelius Antoninus,’ just published by 


the Messrs. Harper. The work bears witness 
thronghout to the author's large and diligent 
researeh, and to his intelligent comparison and 
candid valuation of authorities, He has been 
equally unsparing of his pains to verify facts 
and to dissipate fable and conjecture ; and his 
industry in search and collation is matehed 
by the fullness and precision with which he 
has traced the impress made by the emperor 
at every stage of his career upon the body ot 
the law of his time, and, through the legisla- 
tion which had its source in his imperial will, 
upon its moral and well-being 
While prosecuting astudy of personal charae- 
ter which is made highly attractive by grace 
of style and vividness of portraiture, and while 


social also. 


analyzing with nice discrimination the intel- 
lectual and moral equipment and the writings 
of his great subject, Mr. Watson carries on 
concurrently therewith a comprehensive his- 
torical survey which embraces a near view of 
the entire strueture of the empire, so that no 
essential detail is omitted that is requisite to 
cast light upon its spirit and tendencies. In 
his generous enthusiasm for the character of 
Marcus Aurelius, and in his warm admiration 
of his wisdom, justice, and humanity, of his se- 
verity to himself and his indulgent considera 

tion for the imperfections of others, we think, 
however, that Mr. Watson glosses over the em- 
He is si- 
lent concerning the artful and designing men 
who, taking advantage of his unsuspecting 
goodness of heart, humoring his bent for learn- 
ing and the stoieal philosophy, and pretending 
to a purity that they did not possess and a 
disdain for the good things of the world that 
they did not feel, made him their dupe, and, 
as Gibbon tersely remarks, “approached his 
person in the disguise of philosophic sanctity, 
and acquired riches and honors by affecting 
to despise them.” He also palliates, or exten- 
uates by his silence, the emperor's excessive 
indulgence to his lascivious and unfaithful 
wife, the Empress Faustina, and to his profli- 
gate and inhuman son—an indulgence in both 
cases which, as Gibbon justly declares, “ ex- 
ceeded the bounds of private virtue, and be- 
came a publie injury by the example and con- 
sequences of their vices, while in the ease of 
the son [the infamous Commodus] it operated 


peror’s unquestionable w eaknesses. 


1 Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
SON. pp. 338. New York: 


By Paci Barron WAT- 
Harper and Brothers 
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to sacrifice the happiness of millions to a fond 
partiality for a worthless boy.” In like man- 
ner, in his generally excellent and convincing 
chapter on the attitude of the emperor toward 
Christianity, Mr. Watson, while dissipating at 
once and forever some superstitious fables 
that were formerly eredited by the early Cliris- 
tian apologists, exaggerates the extent of the 
heretical and undervalues that of the ¢ 
ine Christianity with whieh the emperor was 
brought face to face. Heresy was undoubted- 
ly rife in the times of Mareus Aurelius, but it 
was far from universal, and it is impossible to 


believe that a scholar as diligent and a philos- | 


Opler as intelligent and enterprising as he 
should not have come into contact with and 
have been impressed by “the plain and simple 
doctrines which were taught by Jesus.” That 
he had been so impressed, perhaps unconscious- 


ly, may be fairly inferred from the peculiar na- 


ture of his virtues, which were far in advanee | 
of those of the rest of the heathen world, and | 


find their counterpart only in the practice and 
example of the early Christians. This infer- 
ence is further sustained by numerous passages 
in his writings, which are sometimes a diluted 
version and at other times 
echo of the familiar tones of the Gospel. 


mendation to Mr. Watson’s able and profoundly 
interesting volume, and to predict that it will 
take an honorable place among the standard 
works of Roman history. 


Tur predominant feeling that we experience 


and bewilderment. 
tent of his researches, the magnitude of the 
task he has performed, and the indomitable 
energy and patient industry with which he has 
prosecuted both; and we are bewildered and 
perplexed by the immense mass of materials 

“wood, hay, stubble,” with the scant gleam 
here and there in the promiscuous aggregate 


of “gold, silver, and precious stones’—which 
he has emptied into his capacious volume. He 
has gathered together an overwhelming array 
of names, dates, and facts, of petty incidents | 
and colorless and fruitless occurrences, mingled 
with others of larger proportions and greater 
significance, bearing with equal minuteness 
alike upon every trivial and every consider- 
able event that happened in California from 
its first discovery and occupation in 1542 
until its more complete colonial organiza- 
tion and development in 1500. He has ex- 
ercised the same unwearying diligence in col- 
lating the insignificant and the weighty par- 
ticulars of its history, and in dislodging them 
from their countless obscure retreats and hid- 
ing-places in books, pamphlets, manuscripts, 


enu- 


; accorded, through the medium of a memoir | 


a surprisingly clear | 
With | 


these reservations, we give our hearty com- | 


and official archives; has brought the say 
painstaking industry, clear-sighted accuracy. 
and tireless precision to bear upon their verj- 
fication and authentication; and has arranged 
them in the same orderly and monotonou 
sequence, The volume will prove a rich 1 
pository of valuable material for the use of 
the future historian. 

SIX or seven years ago the world was admit 
ted to a closer and more familiar knowlede 
of Prince Bismarck than had been previously 
Dr. Moritz Busch, entitled Bismarck in the Fran 
co-German War, in which the great Chanecello 
was exhibited as well in his unguarded mo- 
ments and hours of relaxation as when he 
was under the strain of official duty during 


| the critical periods and sudden emergencies 


of that eventful campaign. A confidential 
member of Bismarck’s literary bureau, and his 
trusted personal friend, Dr. Busch enjoyed un- 


| usual opportunities for observing the charac- 


ter and actions of his chief, and for gangi 


il 


his mind and penetrating his motives; and 
his memoir, though frequently and very obvi- 
ously colored by his prepossessions, embodied 
a graphic and life-like portraiture of the man, 
and a profoundly interesting presentment of 
the masterful and imperious policy of the 


| statesman, throughout the brief but moment- 


ous duel which levelled the Seeond Empire 


jin the dust, and contirmed and consolidated 
| the unity of the German Empire. 


The same 


| facile and vigorous pen has now been em- 
while reading Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft’s History 
of ¢ ‘alifornia® is one of commingled amazement 
We are amazed at the ex- | 


ployed upon another memoir, Our Chancellor, 
in which a larger and more expanded yiew is 


afforded of the character of Bismarek—his per- 


| sonal traits and characteristies, his moral and 


intellectual equipment, his social bearing and 
his religious tendencies—and especially and 
most fully of his attitude and governing prin- 
ciples as a legislator, diplomatist, statesman, 
and prime minister, covering his life from the 
outset of his public career until the present 
hour, Although Dr. Busch assumes an air of 
judicial gravity and candor, he is never en- 
tirely impartial. His judgments and estimates 
of the character, actions, motives, and political 


| principles of his chief are those of a passionate 


but thoroughly honest admirer and advocate. 
None the less, however, is his delineation of 
the man and his career singularly able, pre- 
senting and defending the extremest doctrines 
of kingly prerogative and rule with an auda- 
city that propitiates while it amazes the read- 
er who has been nurtured under the free insti- 
tutions of England and the United States. 


A TRUER and purer interest than that which 
usually attaches to memoirs of noble or prince- 
ly personages invests the Biographical Sketch 


2 History of the Pacific States of North America. By 


Husert Home Bancrort. Vol. XUI. California—112 
to 1800, Vol.I. 8vo, pp. 744. San Francisco: A. L. Ban- 
croft and Co, 


3 Our Chancellor. Sketches for a Historical Picture. 
By Moritz Buscew. Translated by Brartry- 
Kingston. Two Volumes in One. 12mo, pp. 407 and 
303. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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nd Lette rs* of the late Princess Alice, recent- 

published in this country and England ina 
kor it 
only the record of the life of a princess, 


ranslation from the German original. 

not 
dmitting us to near and familiar views of one 
‘a class Whose exceptional rank and station 
lwavs actively engage curiosity, but alse, and 
it is the memorial of a pure, thought- 
rularly earnest yet gentle woman ; 
“one of those rare women by whom the world 


oceasionally blessed 


1 
all, 


and sing 


and beautitied, whose 
simple and unaftected virtues, whose depth of 
att tion, sincerity, and singleness of purpose, 
steadfastness of character, and active and prac- 
tical human sympathies, are infinitely more 
durable and worthier of contemplation than 
any mere accidents of birth and title. Ina 
loving and chastely written preface the Prin- 
cess Christian, between whose character and 
that of her sister there are many and striking 
points of rest mnblance, gives an account of the 
motives that led to the memoir, from whieh we 
learn that the preparation of the biographical 
portion was intrusted to the Rey. Dr. Sell, a 
clergyman of Darmstadt, who was personally 
known to the Princess Alice, was intimately 
associated with her in some of her enterprises 
for the alleviation of human sutlering and dep- 
rivation, and who had had every opportunity 


to study the many beautiful features of her | 


character. Dr. Sell lias wisely contined him- 
self to the delineation of the purely personal 
and domestic side of the Princess Alice’s life, 
omitting, except incidentally, any exposition 
of her opinions on publie and political atiairs ; 
and in order that he might have it in his pow- 
er to perfect the picture of her every-day life, 
Queen Victoria selected for his guidance and 
placed at his disposal a large number of her 
daughter's letters, which he has judiciously in- 
corporated in the memoir in connection with 
a biographical sketch so arranged under dis- 
tinctive periods as to display the growth and 
manifestations of the Princess’s character at 


a youthful and loving bride, at home and at 


work as matron, wife, mother, daughter, and 


philanthropist, and, later on, under the stress 
of domestic cares, trials, and afilietions. The 


memoir is one of great interest, by turns gay, | 
serious, and tearful, admitting us to an inside | 


view alike of the joys that irradiate and the 


troubles, perplexities, trials, cares, and griefs | 
that beset the path of princes as well as of com- | 


mon mortals, and at the same time furnishing 


a wholesome study of gracious and noble wo- | 


manhood. 


Tur Duke of Argyll, whose able and learned 
work, The Reign of Law, was received with great 


4 Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of Great 


|] 
Britain and Ireland. Biographical Sketch and Letters, 


With Portraits. 
nam’s Sons. 


12mo, pp. 415. New York: G. P. Put- 
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eUn 
of thought to the idea 
alike fundamental to 


gives us, in fy of Nature? an extension 


ne 


of the same s whieh 


are all religions and in- 
separable from the facts of nature. 


sition to the materialistie and agnostic theo- 


In oppo- 


ries of some of the evolutionists, the writer 
discerns every where in the phenomena of mat- 
ter, of animal 


human faculties, 


knowledge, and history, and of religious influ- 


nstinet, of 
ences, a unity of plan which reveals unmistak- 
ably the power and wisdom of an intelligent 
Creator and providential Ruler. The « hapter, 
in especial, on a Divine prescience as reilected 
in the wonderful instinets of the low 
and in the truth-apprehending 


eranimals, 
intuitions of 
man, is as exceptionally beautiful as it is ori- 
ginal and deeply suggestive. The history of 
our race, as far as it can be traced in any di- 
rection, betrays, the author t] 

tion rather than 
of savages, like thei 
the result of this kind of 
The most ancient records of the Aryan 
language, which Professor Max Miiller consid- 
ers five thousand years old, show 


downward upward. 


religion 


other peeul- 


larities, is evolu- 


ion.” 


purer and 
higher religious conceptions than any found 
in that tongue of recent date. So, also, “the 
first beginnings of human speech must have 
had their origin in powers of the highest or 
der,...... while the first use of fire, and the dis- 
covery of the methods by which it ean be kin- 


| dled, the domestication of wild animals, and, 


above all, the processes by which the various 
cereals were first developed out of some of the 
wild grasses—these are all discoveries with 
which in ingenuity and importance no snbse- 
Indeed, the 
Duke coneludes that it is simply inconceiv- 
able, in the light of all the facts, that the first 
man shonld have been a 


quent discoveries may compare.” 


savage or a beast. 
The treatise evinces an easy familiarity with 
literature, science, and theology, as well as 
With the current discussions of evolution by 


| Darwin, Haeckel, Spencer, Tyndall, and oth- 
different portions of her life, severally in her | 
childhood and girlhood, in her new home as | 


ers, and it abounds in passages of far-reaching 
thought most eloquently expressed. Nor is it 
lacking in evidences of much patient and in- 
dependent observation of natural phenomena. 
Itowever greatly any reader may dissent from 
the conclusions of this masterful work, he will 
he obliged to admit that it embodies a deal of 
knowledge put in a fresh and stimulating way. 

Ir has been reserved for a layman, Dr. Will- 
iam H. Thomson, Professor of Materia Medica 
in the University of New York, in a volume en- 
titled The Great Argument, or Jesus Christ in 
the Old Testament,® tomake one of the most vala- 
contributions to Biblical exegesis 
criticism, and to religious thought 


and 
generally, 


| that this abnormally active era of religious in- 
favor on its publication some years ago, now | 


3 The Unity of Nature. By the Duke of Argyll. 8vo, 
571. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
6 The Great Arquinent ; or, Jesus Christ iv 
By Winitam H. Tuomson, M.D. 

New York: Harper and Brothers. 


the Ola Tes- 
tament. Crown 8vo, 


pp. 480. 
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quiry and discussion has yet produced. Rec- 
ognizing the fundamental facet that if the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament be not genuine their 
testimony is unreliable, and that to establish 
their genuineness is an essential preliminary to 
an attempt to trace the stream of Messianic 
prop] ecy from its source to its close in the Old 
Testament canon, before undertaking to show 
that Christ was the fulfillment of all prophecy, 
and to mark out the lines of what he justly de- 
nominates the great argument, Dr. Thomson 
first institutes an exhaustive examination, 
which is prosecuted with exemplary eandor 
combined with great learning and cogency of 
reasoning, of the evidence that these writings 
are genuine in the fullest and strictest sense of 
the term; and he demonstrates their authenti- 
city by subjecting them to the same severe crit- 
ical tests that are applied to all other literary 
and historical productions, supplemented and 
corroborated by other evidence which is intrin- 
sic and sui generis, He then enters upon a close 
examination, pursued under specific heads in 
separate chapters, of all the passages in the 
Old Testament which relate to the Messiah, 
traces their relations link by link, interprets 
and applies their meanings, and shows that 
each added prediction presupposed in- 
cludes all that go before; that all are detinite- 


ly linked together, and specialize the line of | 


fulfillment; that the prophets gave witness to 


the advent of Christ, foretelling in many ways | 


Dr. GreorGe R. Crooks and Bishop Hurst ay 
furnishing a “ Biblical and Theological Libra 
ry” which will be in harmony with the doctrija] 
standards of the Methodist Episcopal Chueh, 
and yet acceptable to all evangelical Chris. 
tians. The second volume in the series js 
able and comprehensive treatise on Lib 
Hermeneutics,’ hy Milton S. Terry, 
key-note of this valuable contribution to th, 
science of interpretation lies in the author's 
method of discovering the 
torical sense of the sacred writer, as unveiled 
by the laws of grammar and the facts of his- 
tory—the only safe methed of interpretation 
as distinguished from the allegorical, mystical 
naturalistic, mythieal, ete., which have bee) 
more or less productive of error. In the first 
part of the treatise Dr. Terry compares thi 
Bible with other sacred books, treats of th 
languages in which it is composed, of the prin- 
ciples of eriticism, of inspiration, and of the 


qualifications of an interpreter. The second 
part, after reviewing the different methods of 
interpretation, shows how to ascertain the 
usus loquendi of the sacred writers; what aid 
can be derived from considering the context, 
scope, plan, and from a comparison of paralle! 
‘passages; how figurative language is to In 
handled; unfolds the characteristics of fables. 
riddles, and enigmas; dwells at leneth upon 


the principles to be applied to the parables, 


not only the coming, but also its manner, time, | 


and object, until not a fact about Him which 
had relation to that object was without its cor- 


in all its singular fullness of event, purpose, 
and results, having been thus really written be- 
forehand in the Hebrew scriptures, the truth of 
the Gospel is rendered indisputable; and final- 
ly, that each distinetive doctrine in the New 
Testament relative to the person and character 
of Jesus being found in the long antecedent 


allegories, proverbs, and gnomie poetry, types, 
symbols, dreams, and prophecies. Nor does 
the author fail to deal fairly with the alleged 


| discrepancies of the Scriptures and the contri- 
responding prophecy; that the life of Christ, | 


sacred scriptures also, and there foretold with | 


the most perfect completeness and unmistak- 
ableness of intention, the truth of Christianity 
is thus established beyond a reasonable doubt 
from the Jewish books of the Old Testament. 
In his exposition of the Old Testament writ- 
ings Dr. Thomson rejects the narrow literalism 


butions of science, as well as with the doc- 
trinal and practical use of the Bible. Indeed 
this portion and some others, such as his es- 
says on the parables and eschatology, lie, 
strictly speaking, outside of his theme, and 
yet they are so rich, so discriminating and just, 
that we readily overlook his violation of unity 
in the pleasure experienced from his admira- 
ble views of truth. The third division of the 


| treatise traces the history of exegesis through 


which some exegetes have insisted upon, con- | 
sidering that it tends to empty the prophecies | 


of much of their profonndest and most precious 
meanings, and to render some of the simplest 
statements and descriptions of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment dark and inscrutable. He has, however, 


no sympathy with the rationalistic methods of | 


interpretation that have carried some theologi- 


eal writers to the verge of skepticism, and his 


work throughout is noteworthy for its rever- 
ent and devout spirit. Among the most inter- 
esting features of the volume are its many ap- 
posite illustrations drawn from the East as it 


exists to-day, of Scriptural terms, expressions, | 


modes of thought and language, and descrip- 
tions of places, manners, and customs. 


| 


its chronological stages—the ancient Jewish, 
the Rabbinical, the Early Christian, the Pa- 
tristic, that of the Middle Ages, of the Refor- 


| mation, and of the more recent centuries down 


to the present time. On the subject of in- 
spiration, which is now so prominently up for 
discussion, Dr. Terry holds that “a partieular 
Divine providence secured the composition of 
the Scriptures in the language and form in 
which we possess them.” Again he says, “We 
see no good reason for denying the Divine 
guidance to all parts and forms of the ree- 
ords”; and yet he thinks the statement that 
the sun and moon stood still at the command 
of Joshna, though it appears to the plain read- 
eras much a matter of fact as any other part 


7 Biblical Hermeneutics. A Treatise on the Interpre 
tation of the Old and New Testaments. By Minton 8 
Terry, S.T.D. seing Vol. IL. of the * Library of Bib 
lical and Theological Literature.” Edited by Georcr 
R. Crooks, D.D., and Joun F. Hurst, 8yo, pp. 
781. New York: Phillips and Hunt. 
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f the narrative, is no more to he understood 


ot 


literally than we are to infer that the stars | 


vetnally fought, or that the mountains melted, 
that Lebanon skipped. In his view the 
lennium is now in progress; every element 


ol 


of truth and righteousness has been gaining 
yrominence and control in the laws of nations 

vee Christ came; and he charges the Chili- 
asts with error in making His coming a yet fu- 
ture But we can not attempt further 
note Dr. Terry’s special interpretations. 


event. 
His principles generally are certainly sober, 
well digested, and ought to be fruitful of much 

il theology in their application, The book 
is n eredit to his Church as well as himself, 
and will probably be aecepted as one of the 
best on the subjects of which it treats. 


Wirn the exeeption of Dr. Stannton’s Dic- 
tionary of the Chare h, which covered only a lim- 
ited field, and has been long ont of print, there 
has been no single handy volume to which 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh 
could refer for full and accurate information 
respecting the organization, constitution, na- 
ture, and government of their Church, its rit- 
ual, discipline, ordinances, and history, the or 
ivin and meaning of its symbols, forms, insti- 
tutions, vestments, doctrines, eeclesiastical and 
ecclesiological terms, and innumerable other 
particulars that are of interest to churchmen. 
Phis want is now supplied by an elaborate and 
well-digested Church Cyclopadia? designed es- 
pecially for the use of the laity of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Chureh in this country, which 
has been prepared under the editorial super- 
vision of the Rey. A. A. Benton, Professor of 
Mathematies in Delaware College, assisted by 
writers of varying shades of opinion, whom he 
has called to his aid as collaborateurs from 
among the bishops, presbyters, and laymen of 
the Church, so as to express the views of no 
particular school or party, but as far as pos- 
to reflect the many-sidedness of the 
Church’s views on practical questions of rit- 
ual, practice, discipline, history, and doctrine. 
The work has been executed with equal dis- 
cretion and learning. Each of its titles bears 
evidence to the careful and precise scholarship 
of its writer, and the complete work contains 
in a condensed and handy form for quick ref- 
erence a great variety of facts and information 
concerning the Chureh and its institutions, 
and all that appertains to both, not generally 
easily accessible to the laity, or, indeed, to the 
clergy. 


sible 


Contrary Winds, and Other Se rymons,’?is the title 


8 The Church Cyclopedia. 


Doctrine, History, Organization.and Ritual. Contain 


ing Original Articles on Special Topics, written ex- | 


pressly for the Work by Bishops, Presbyters, and Lay- 
men. Designed especially for the Use of the Laity of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
Edited by Rev. A. A. Benton, M.A. 8Vv0, pp. 809. Phil- 
adelphia: L. R. Hamersly and Co. 


9 Cuntrary Winds, and Other Sermons. By WILLIAM 


A Dictionary of Church | 


- 
fe 


of a new volume of sermons by the Rev. Dr. 
Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle in 
city, Which have the great merit of addressing 
themselves in a practical and familiar way, 
and with remarkable variety and aptness of 
re not yet 
experimental Christians of the importance to 
their well-being of their adoption of the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of Holy Scripture, and to 
encourage and assist those who have already 
chosen the better part 1 
tinuous and larger growth in spiritual life. 
Although these sermons touch upon themes 
that are of great interest to all men, it is evi- 
dent that their special and paramount aim is 
to arrest the attention and fix the thoughts of 
adult minds, and to impress business men and 


this 


illustration, to convince those who a 


n their efforts for con- 


those who are engrossed in practical affairs with 
the reasonableness of religion and the beauty 
of holiness of life. The manliness and frankness 
with which the preacher presents the great 
lessons, truths, warnings, and consolations of 
the Bible, his freedom from eant and casuistry 
and hair-splitting subtleties in his exposition 
and application of the and the 
wealth, simplicity, and pertinence of his allu- 


Scripture, 


sions and illustrations drawn from or bearing 
upon homely, practical, and every-day atlaurs 

from art, business, polities, social conditions, 
and contemporaneous history — appeal per- 
suiasively and impressively to the intellects of 
those who plume themselves upon their hard 
common-sense, and at the same time the ear- 
nest spirituality that pervades all his argu- 
and invitations, and the fervid 
quence and ripe wisdom with which he en- 
forces it, must find its way to the he: 


ments elo- 


| THERE is much more than poetic promise 


there is also the evidence that promise has 
| ripened into performance, and prophecy into 
| fulfillment—in the modest sheaf of poems that 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has garnered with a frugal 
hand into his dainty little volume, The Hill of 
Stones, and Other Poems2° Evidently Dr. Miteh- 
| ell’s poetic stvle has been materially intlucneed 
by, if, indeed, it has not been directly modelled 
after, that of Tennyson. 
verse compositions, though having the stamp 
of a distinet individuality, and far removed 
from being mere imitations of the manner or 
echoes of the spirit and sentiments of Tenny- 


In especial his blank 


son, are often strongly suggestive of Phe Prin- 
in their turns of thought 
| sion, in their scrupulous attention to verbal 
| niceties and felicities, and in their use of archa- 
| isms and of figures and trains of thought which 
have a dual meaning. Dr. Mitchell does not 
jattempt any prolonged or ambitious flights, 
| but those that he essays are so vigorous, and 


cess” and expres- 


|} indicate such a reserve of strength and quiet 


York: 


M. Tayror, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp 


A.C. Armstrong and Son 

> The Ilill of Stones, ana Other Poems 
M.D. I8mo, pp. 98. Boston: 
Mifflin, and Co. 
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husbandry of power, as to give assurance that 
it is in him to rise to Joftier heights than any 
he has yet undertaken. 
losely as he to the heart of Na- 
Lovingly and vigilantly observant of 
her, and of her moods and haunts in wood and 
and orchard 
dow, on lake and river,in the* forest primeval” 
and bes le 


Few of our poets have 
penetrated as ¢ 
Ture, 


field, in farm 
de the 


“ever-sounding and mysterious 
sea,” le has deseried her manifold changeful 
beauties with a poet’s eye, has surprised many 
of her most cherished and most coyly guarded 
secrets With a poet’s unerring instinct, and bas 
wove n hisdiscoveries into picture-bearing verse 
with a poet’s taste and skill. There is very lit- 
tle of What may be termed dead wood in any of 
He has not hesitated to follow the 
pen with the pruning-knife, and to lop off all 


his poems. 


useless and supertluous verbiage; and as a re- 
sult,in all his poems an unusual number of lines, 
plirases, and extended passages gleam upon us 
which are not only chaste and elegant, but are 
eminently quotable, and effect a permanent 
lodgment in the memory. If this were a re- 
view instead of a notice, it might be easy to 
establish the truth of what has been said by a 
liberal citation of lines and passages that have 
most impressed us, more particularly in the 
delicious summer pastoral entitled “ Wind and 
Seay” the spirited forest idyl picturing the wilds 
of Elk County, and the glowing lyries grouped 
under the head of “ Camp-tire Lyries’; but as 
that course is inadmissible, we shall be con- 
tent merely briefly to refer those who love and 
are ready to extend a cordial welcome to good 


poetry to Dr. Mitchell’s unobtrusive but ster- | 


ling little volume. 


Our Famous Women is the title whieh the | 
questionable taste, | 


rather 
otherwise attractive and 
It comprises thirty brief 


publishers, with 
have an 
meritorious volume. 


given to 


and well-exeented biographical sketches of as 
Writers, artists, | 


many well-known American 
educators, philanthropists, ete., of the gentler 


sex, prepared by twenty of their country-wo- | 


men who belong to the sisterhood of litera- 
ture, and if is illustrated with a number of 
excellent full-page portraits, engraved from 


photographs taken expressly for the work. | 


The biographical sketehes are earnest, dis- 
criminating, and heartily sympathetic, and 
display, as woman only can when woman is 
her subject, a subtle insight of those delicate 
but strong traits of female character whieh 
are woman’s chiefest ornament. 
sketches are memoirs of Miss Aleott, by Mrs. 


Moulton: of Catherine E. Beecher and Mra. A. | 


D. T. Whitney, by Mrs. Stowe; of Rose Terry 


11 Our Famous Women. 
Deeds of American Women who have Distinguished 
th Ives in L 
Drama, or are Famous as Heroines, Patriots, Educa- 
tors, Physicians, ete. With Numerous Incidents, Anec- 


mse 


dotes, and Personal Experiences. Superbly Ilustra- | 


ted. 
Co. 


8vo, pp. 715. 


Hartford: A. D. Worthington and 


marsh and mea- 


Among the | 


Comprising the Lives and | 


terature, Science, Art, Music, and the | 


Cooke, Clara Louise Kellogg, Mrs. Moulton, 
and Miss Mary L. Booth, by Harriet Prescott 
Spottord; of Marian Harland (Mrs. Terhun 
and Margaret Fuller, by Kate Sanborn; of 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, by Lucia G. Runkle: 
of Maria Mitchell, by Julia Ward Howe: of 
Lydia Maria Child, hy Susan Coolidge: ot Mr 
Stowe and Mrs. Spottord, by Rose Terry Cooke: 
and of Luey Lareom, Clara Barton, Lucretia 
Mott, Elizabeth Prentiss, Susan LB. Anthony, 
Mrs. Stanton, Miss Phelps, Mary Clemmer, 
Charlotte Cushman, and Mrs. Burnett, by oth 
erequally capable and appreciative writers, 
The work is sold only by subscription. 
CONSIDERED from a purely literary stand- 
point, Mr. Hatton's report of Mr. Henry Irving's 
Impressions of America’? is a nondes ript, but 
if regarded as the shrewd advertising device 
of an enterprising manager, intent Upon Woo- 
ing the attention of the public, and making 
the popular pulse beat high, it is intelligible, 
and not much unlike similar devices with 
which Mr. Barnum has made us familiar. Mr, 
Hatton has exeented his part of the perform- 
ance admirably, as he always does; but with 
all his tact and art as a writer he has found 
it impossible to hide the plain business pur- 
pose that has obviously inspired the glib out- 
pourings of his friend and principal, and of 
which it were an insult to his intelligence to 
suppose him unconscious. There is much in 
the volume that is amusing, some clever things 
are said, some entertainin 
teresting 


anecdotes and in- 
incidents are related, but, on the 
We suffer 
| from a surfeit of blarney—of praise showered 
without stint wporn Mr. Irving, and of praise 
showered back again by him with compound 
interest. In such a desert of sugared eompli- 
ments a dash of tart criticism, or even of sharp 
and biting satire, would be as refreshing as a 
spring in the wilderness. 


Whole, it causes a sense of satiety. 


THE exciting events that have recently oe- 
curred, or are now on the eve of transpiring, 
in Egypt and the Soudan, invest with consid- 
erable interest a volume by General Loring, 
entitled 4 Confederate Soldier in Egypt? Gen- 
eral Loring is an ex-Confederate officer who 
was for ten years in the service of the Khedive 
of Egypt, with the rank of Féreek Pasha and 
General. During that time he had unusual 
| opportunities for informing himself as to the 
plans and purposes of the Khedives, and as to 
the character of the Egyptians of all classes, 
| to study the resources and institutions of the 
country, and to observe the political and social 
| influences that made an impression upon it. 


12 Henry Irving's Impressions of America. Narrated 
in a Series of Sketches, Chronicles, and Conversa- 
tions. By Hatton. 16mo, pp. 474. Boston: 
James R. Osgood and Co. 

13, A Confederate Soldier in Eqypt. By W. W. Lor- 
ING, Late Colonel in the United States Army, Major- 
General in the Confederate Service, General in the 
Army of the Khedive of Egypt, ete. 8vo, pp.450. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, and Co. 
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E DI’ R'S 

a succinet outline of su h of the 

al, and religious history of Egypt as he 

a necessary preliminary for a compre- 

ion of the events that occurred there dur- 

his term of service, and that are now hap- 

ning, General Loring gives the results of his 

personal observations with great cl 

nuteness, in connection with a narrative of 

5 ofticial services in Egypt proper, and in the 

mpaign against Abyssinia, in which he par- 

pated, in 1875 In the course of his narra- 

he deals in detail with the political 

military incidents that signalized the ae 
trations of the last six rulers of Egypt, 

ets their persons a id delineates their pried r- 


earness and 


and 


ter, describes their foreign and domestic pol- 
icies and complications, and their attitude to- 

vard the body of the people, dilates indig 
nantly upon what he emphasizes as “the self 
ish and ernel policy of France and England” 
(especially of the latter) toward Egypt, and 
traces the antecedents and recent exploits of 
El Mahdi, both as a prophet and as a military 

d political leader. 
ig introduces a brief summary of recent ex- 
plorations and discoveries in Africa, a résumé 
of the causes that influenced Mehemet Ali and 
lis successors to attempt the extension of the 
aren of their empire, and an account of their 
efforts in this direction, and of the political 
and financial that 
The volume comprises, with much matter that 
well known, and which has been 


embarrassments 


is already 


gleaned at second-hand trom the works of oth- | 
er writers, much fresh and original informa- | 


tion concerning the geography and topography 
of the present scene of military operations, 


some sharp and vigorous reflections and eriti- | 


cisms upon the Egyptian policy of France and 
England, and some grave and thoughtful fore- 


casts of the future of Egypt. 


NEARLY forty years ago the writer of this 
notice became the owner of Haswell’s Mechan- 
Pocket-Book of Tables.'* ete., 
in the form of a thin 


ics’ and Engineers’ 
then in its first edition, 


volume of 234 pages; and he still retains a | 


lively recollection of his sense of obligation to 
its author for the large body of precise and 


reliable practical information of which it was | : 


the repository. Since then this excellent hand- 
book has been consulted with similar feelings 
of gratitude, in its various editions, by thou- 
sands of mechanies and engineers, young and 
old, to whom it has been an indispensable 
companion, until now it has reached its for- 
ty-fifth edition, and has grown from the thin 
pamphlet of 1243 to the dimensions of a gen- 


Pocket- Book of Tables, 
Mathemat 
Cubes, and 


Mechanics’ 
Rules, and Formulas pertaining to Mechanics 
ics, and Physics A including Areas, Squares, 
Roots, ete Logarithms, ng ulics, 
Steam and the Steam- Engine, Nara « irc hitecture, Mason- 
ry, Steam Vessels, Mi etc. : Limes, Mortars, Cements, | 
ete.¢ Orthography of Technical Words and Terms, ete 
Forty-fifth Edition. By Caarves H. Haswer, Civil, 
Marine, and Mechanical Engineer, etc. 16mo, pp. 922. 
New York: Hi: irper and Brothers. 
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erous book of O22 pag its old matter entirely 
revised, amended, bi reconstructed so as to 
adapt it to the needs of the lay, and 
value il by the of its 
and cireumferences of circles, 
s, balls, and 
addition of mount of new and 
Matter upon 


subjects in every department. 


present ¢ 


its iereased extension 
tables of areas 
vhts of meta 
the 


valuable 


S, pipes, ¢ tc 
by a large 
mechanical and phy sical 


Is se 


MN Idom that previous month has 
witnessed the publication of so many novels, 


any 


none of which rises greatly, if any, above the 
level of mediocrity. Even Mr. Blackmore, the 
prince of story-tellers, has been attected by the 
prevalent intluenza. His new novel, The 
markable ITist tory of Sir Thomas Upmore, Is not 
merely lamentably inferior to its predecessors, 
but is unworthy of his genius, and of lis taste 
artist, and will be the 
of keen disappointment his numerous ad- 
mirers. The criticism applies, though 
less unreservedly, perhaps, Mr. Hale’s The 
Fortunes of Rachel,’® Mr. John MHolds- 
Mr. Crawtford’s Singer, 


occasion 


same 
to 
Russell's 


A Roman 


worth,' 


|) each of which betrays a manifest falling off in 


quality as compared with the previous pro- 
authors. Of the remaining 
insipid are Mr. Grant's 
May Crommetlin’s Jn the 
Newell’s (Orpheus C. 
t Man ;** Miss Townsend’s But 
a Philistine ;?? A Palace Prison,?? by an anony- 
author; lf Daybreak,** by A. Stirling ; 
Lustis,?> by Robert A. Boit ; A Midsummer Mad- 
ness,?®> by Ellen O. Kirk; Barbara Thayer,?” by 
Mrs. Annie J. Miller; and Clytia,*® by George 
Taylor. 


An 
West 


Kerr) 


novels the least 
Ave rage Man 
Countree Mr. 
There Was Once 


Sir Thomas Upmore, 
Ton lyn By 


New York : Harper 


The Remarkatle History of 
Rart., M.P. Ff erly known as 
D. BLacKmore. 16m0, pp. 255. 
} and Brothers. 
The Same 
New York: 
16 The Fortunes of 
} 12mo, pp. New York: 
17 Ain wth, Chief Mate 
* Franklin Library.” 
Harper and Brothers 
( By F. Marion Crawt 
: Houghton, Mifflin. and Co 
Man. By Roperr Grant 
soston: James R. Osgoo 
) In the West Countree 


‘Franklin Square Library.”’ 4to, pp. 63. 
Harper and Brothers 

Rachel. By Epwar E 


HALE. 
Tolls 
RUSSELL, 

New York: 


16m0, pp. 

3 By May 

‘Franklin Square Libri dito, pp. 54. New 

: Harper and Brothers. 

There Was Once a Man. Ry RW 

pheus C. Kerr). 16mo, pp. 526. New 

Howard, and Hulbert. 

22 Buta Philistine. By Vinernta F 
28. Boston’ Lee and Shepard 
A Palace Prison; or, The Past and the 

6mo, pp. 342. New York: I Howard, 


be 
“At Daybreak. A Novel 

316. Boston: James R 
23 Fustis. A Novel. By Ropert 
PP. 360. Boston: James R. 
A Midsummer Madness. By 
16mo, pp. 395. Boston: James R. Osgood 
27 Barbara Thayer: Her Glorious Career 
ty ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 16mo, pp. 150. 
we and Shey ard. 
as (Yyfia. A Romance of the Sixteenth Century. By 
Tayuor. Translated by Mary J. Sarrorp. 
16mo, pp. 864. New York: William 8. Gottsberger. 
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POLITICAL. 
UR Reeord is closed on the 18th of June. 
The Republican National Convention 
was held at Chicago, opening June 3. General 
John B. Henderson, of 
permanent chairman. 


Missouri, was chosen 
On the 6th, Hon. James 
G. Blaine, of Maine, was nominated for Presi- 
dent on the fourth ballot, and Hon. John A. 
Logan, of Illinois, for Vice-President, without 
Opposition. The ballots for President were as 
follows: First—Whole number of votes east. 
RIS; necessary to a choice, 410; for James G. 
Blaine, of Maine, 3344; for Chester A. Arthur, 
of New York, 272: 
Vermont, 93; 


for George F. Edmunds, of 
for John A. Logan, of Tlinois, 
633 ; for John Sherman, of Ohio, 30; for Joseph 
R. Hawley, of Connecticut, 13; for Robert T. 
Lincoln, of Hlinois, 4; for William T. Sherman, 
of Missouri, 2. Second—Whole number of votes 
cast, RIN; necessary to a choice, 410; Blaine, 
349; Arthur, 276; Edmunds, 85; Logan, 61: 
Sherman, 22; Hawley, 13; Lincoln, 4; William 
T. Sherman, 2.) Third—Whole number of votes 
cast, S19; necessary to a choice, 410; Blaine, 
Arthur, 274; Edmunds, 69; 
Sherman, 25; Hawley, 13; Lincoln, 8; 
T. Sherman, 2. Fourth— Whole 


Loean, 53; 
William 
number of 


votes cast, 813; necessary to a choice, 407; 
Blaine, 541; Arthur, 207; Edmunds, 41; Logan, 


7: Hawley, 15; Lincoln, 2.0 The nomination 
was then made unanimous. 

The following bills were passed in Congress: 
Appropriating $1,000,000 for the New Orleans 
Centennial Exposition, Senate, May 15; Con- 
sular and Diplomatic Appropriation, Honse, 
May 19, Senate, June 12; Army Appropriation, 
Hlouse, May 19; Agricultural Appropriation, 
Senate, May 20; Mr. Aldrich’s substitute for 
Labor Statistics Bill, Senate, May 23; for re- 
lief of sutierers by Mississippi tloods, House, 
$100,000, May 27, Senate, $40,000, May 29; re- 
ducing postage on hewspapers to one cent 
for four ounces, Senate, June 2 (subsequently 
signed by the President); prohibiting Chinese 
subjects from importing opium into the Unit- 
ed States, Senate, June 2; Legislative Appro- 
priation, House, June 2; River and Harbor 
Appropriation (after striking ont the Henne- 
pin Canal clause), House, June 12; Deticiency 
Appropriation, House, June 17. 

The House of Representatives, May 19, by a 
vote of 52 to 179, rejected the bill to reduce the 
duty on works of art of American and foreign 
artists from thirty to ten per cent. ad valorem. 

The National Greenback Convention met at 
Indianapolis, May 29, and nominated for Pre- 
sident General B. F. Butler, of Massachusetts ; 
for Vice-President, A. M. West, of Mississippi. 

The Vermont Greenback State Convention 
met at Waterbury, May 15, and nominated for 
Governor Samuel Soule, of Fairfield; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, M. C. Bailey, of Newbury. 

The Vermont Democratic State Convention, 


June 5, nominated P. W. Redington for Goy- 
ernor, 

The Maine Democratic State Convent 
June 17, nominated John B. Redman for Go 
ernor, 

The new treaty between France and Ay 
has been signed. By its terms the provinces 
of Bin-thnuan and Than-goa are restored to 
Anam. <A customs system similar to that in 
force in Cochin-China is established. A Fren 
military occupation of all strategic points in 
Anam and Tonqnin may be effected if nec 
sary. A permanent French garrison will hold 
a portion of the citadel of Hué, capital of 
Anam. 

Egyptian advices of June 14 confirm th 
news of the capture of Berber by the rebels, 
May 23, and the massacre of the garrison of 
1500 men and of 2000 of the population. 


DISASTERS, 

May 14.—Fourteen men killed by collision 
of freight and gravel trains on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, near Connellsville. 

May19.—Earthquake on the island of Kishur, 
near the mouth of the Persian Gulf. Twelve 
villages destroyed and two hundred persons 
killed. 

May 23.—Loss of the French brig Senorine, 
off the Great Banks, with fifty-three passen 
gers and a crew of nine. 
1.—Eleven men drowned in a flood 
caused by a cloud-burst, in camp on French 
man’s Creek, Colorado. 

June 10.—Schooner Sir Brothers and 
teen men lost off Newfoundland.—Eleven men 
drowned at Thompson’s Falls, Montana, 

June 16.—News from Greenland of the loss 
of the Danish brig Elena and ten of her crew. 

June 17.—Two Americans and twelve Mexi- 
cans killed in a railroad accident in New La- 
redo, 


June 


four- 


OBITUARY. 

May 19.—At Pegli, Italy, Sam Ward, aged 
seventy-one vears. 

May 21.—In New York city, Ex-Judge Jo- 
seph 8. Bosworth, aged seventy-seven vears. 

May 22.—At Evona, New Jersey, Ex-Judge 
W.R. Beebe, aged sixty-eight years, 

May 29.—In London, England, Sir Henry 
Bartle Edward Frere, aged sixty-nine years. 

May 31.—In this city, Bishop Benjamin Bos- 
worth Smith, of Kentucky, aged ninety years. 

June 1,+-In this city, General Manstield 
Lovell, aged sixty-two years. 

June 7.—In this city, James Watson Webb, 
aged eighty-two years. 

June 2.—In this city, Noah Haynes Swayne, 
ex-Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
in his eightieth year. 

June 11.—In Reading, Pennsylvania, Ex- 
Congressman Hiester Clymer, in his  tifty- 


| seventh year. 
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N America, more than anywhere else in the 
world. it is the women who determine what 

e society recreation for the month of August 
Ulbe. In England the men are to a certain 
extent independent, if not rebellious. They 
vo into far countries to shoot; they stalk the 
oors for small game; they ride to hounds; 
hey get away for long walking tours and 
Bi untain climbing. They control to a con- 
siderable extent their own sports and recre- 
tions. If the women want their company, 
the women must put on thick shoes, and be 
prepared for tramping, even for sealing mount 
ins; they must be mounted for the “meet,” 
and assume an interest, if they do not feel it, 
in dogs and horses, and a little knowledge of 


nly slang, delicately spoken, is not amiss. 


Phe summer recreation in America has, if one 
may say so Without offense, the feminine tone, 
where it is not anglicized. The women com- 
monly decide what the outing shall be; they 
declare for the sea or the mountains, for New- 
port, or the White Sulphur, or Bar Harbor, or 
Saratoga, or the strictly bucolic and restful, 
not to say tame, existence of the farm-house. 
fhe men may think they decide all these mat- 
ters, but wherever they go the recreations are 
really set to the feminine standard. At least 
nearly all the amusements are such as the sexes 
ean join ing and LT suppose that the advocates 
of co-education ¢an show that this is for the 
benefit of both, that the manly roughness is 
refined, and the womanly gentleness gains in 
spirit. The gospel of the time certainly is 
that it is not good for man to be alone. He 
can not be alone if he wants to, and it is de- 
praved in him to want to. Woman orders so- 
ciety, and the recreations of society seem to 
be taking more and more the tone of her na- 
ture. The sexes meet upon neutral ground— 
say upon that of lawn tennis—where the mas- 
culine energy is put in harness, and the fem- 
inine energy is allowed free expansion. The 
process of refinement and civilization goes on 
year by year, and in due time American men 
will become the gentlest and most docile in 
all history. Verhaps few of them can yet 
stand the suecession of two seasons of gayety 

the Newport, for instance, following imme- 
diately the one in New York—and follow the 
fiddle and the beckoning plume the year round, 
without any relaxation into the natural sav- 
age life of man, but they can be trained to it. 
As for the American women, there are none 
others anywhere who have so much endurance 

until after marriage. 

The American men, indeed, have a reputa- 
tion tosustain. American men—so the legend 
runs now in all the feminine world of England, 
France, Italy, and Germany—imake the best 
husbands in the world, ‘To this piteh of en- 
viable fame have they come by a century of 
tutelage, by a strict attention to business, and 


Chitur’s Drawer. 


ameek surrender of all direction of social mat- 
ters. Loss of power is amply compensated 


| by this universal good esteem in which they 


are held. But this commendable behavior of 
theirs may be only a sign, it ought to be said, 
of a still deeper change in female temper. We 
are not certain, indeed, whether the change is 
in women or in the way men regard them, but 
there is an apparent change. Nothing was 
more common in the sixteenth century than 
a“ seolding woman,” and the scolding woman 
had not disappeared in this country till after 
the Declaration of Inde penden e some evel 
survived that. The evidence of this does not 
rest upon tradition. The literature and the 
laws are full of it. Laws had to be framed 
with severe penalties to protect men from the 
“common scold”; and these penalties were oft- 
en intlicted, one of the most effective of them 
being the “ducking-chair,’? which in many 
cases was the only one that could check the 
wagging of a virulent tongue. Nothing is 
commoner in the ballad literature of the six- 
teenth century than the complaints of the rail- 
ing of the scold and the shrew, and the de- 
vices for taming them were as ingenious as 
they were brutal. Either the literature of the 
time is an awful libel, or scolding women were 
so numerous as to be a great feature of the 


age; scolding was as prominent as begging 


| and the scolding wife as common as the tip- 


SY husband. The philosophe r wants to know 
whether it is the temper of women which has 
changed, since it is a fact that the * common 
scold” has practically disappeared from modern 
life (there used to be women whom even the 
sheriff was afraid of), is no more a piece de ré- 
sistance of literature, and has not to be legisla- 
ted against, or whether the apparent differ- 
ence is only a change in man’s attitude toward 
the sex. Some students of sociology think that 
man’s submission has wrought the transtor- 
mation, and that women appear to be more 
sweet and amiable now they have their way 
unrufiled. It is a very delicate question, and 
one that would not be raised here except in 
the interest of science. For the disappearance 
of traits in human nature is as useful a study 
as the elimination of useless members or the 
development of new organs in onr evolution. 
Nobody except the sociologist can say what 
the disappearance of the “common scold” has 
to do with man’s position in the modern recre- 
ations of society: the business of this depart- 
ment is to collect facts, not to co-ordinate them, 

A VERY neat mot is credited to Judge Grover, 
in a tilt at the bar with Judge Peck. The lat- 


ter had delivered a particularly rasping speech, 
to which the former felt compelled to reply in 
kind. 

“Your honor,” he said, “it rained last night, 
and this morning, when I took my course across 
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slimy, Venomous creature that had 
from its hiding-place. Snails 


, lizards, worms. snakes, \ ipers, adders 
every description of loathsome reptile 
be seen, crawling, 


up a Peck!” 


“OLE MARSTER.” 
CFO’ DE WAH.) 
OLe Marster comin’ fru de bars 


Don't you hear dat horse a-snortin’ ? 

dem marbuls in yer pocket; 
Shet up, and hishe dat torkin’, 

Drap dat hoe agin dem ‘taters 
Horsewhip mighty cooli 


Ole Marster sorter cur'us 
When he ketch de nigger foolin’ 


Hi, looker yonder, Ephrum; 
B’leve he gone down in de medder: 
Jes fotel Gem marhals out 4 
We'll hev a game togedder. 
Wish I was white fokes, 
Eatin’ sweet cake an’ muffin, 


de niggers, 


roun’, an’ doin’ nuffin. 


Ole Marster ride de blooded 
Got plenty in de stable; 
Bit an’ sturrups shinin’ 
Like silber on de t; ible. 
Ride ober to de odder place, 
Pocket full ub money ; 


horse ; 


Arter ‘while he come back home, 
An’ buck dat peach an’ honey. 


I lark sing pooty chune 
ry Sunday mornin’ 
Breer Ambrose at de meetin’ house, 


To gib de niggers warnin’ 
Ole Marster at de big chu’ch, 

Wid de ‘ligions an’ de sinner; 
An’ den he fotch de preacher 

Aw all de people home to dinner, 


Ole Marster got a heap ub lan’, 
Am’ money widout fi 


He treat de black fokes mighty well, 
‘Pears like ‘tis in he 

Oberseer play de del 
When he at de 


gislacher. 


Ole Marster war de high black hat, 
Am’ standin’-up shut coller 

Shuv dem marbuls in yer poe ket— 
Dat de oberseer holler. 


Don’t you hear him ‘hind de ‘backer-house ? 


Cowhide soon be rulin’ 
Oberseer mighty quar'lsome 
When he ketch de nigger foolin’, 
CARTER: 


Irish beggars 


man (who was certainly eruel) 


every step I came upon 


toads, 


had such a reputation for intemper 
| and dishonesty that few hearers can “a fo 
tor his eloquent discourses upon joy 


| ed to a wagon near by, 
| farmer who had sold his entire lond ¢ 


| late, he was anxious to dispose of the d 


who meet passengers at 
Queenstown often give as much as they get. 
persistent old woman stood on the gang-plank, 
Waggish passenger held up a gold 
Advancing with a face suffused with 
devout thankfulness, she cried out, 


George’s Church. 
“May the 
blessings of Heaven follow ye all your days.” 
put the 


of emptying the ashes and cinders from 
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gold in his pocket, w ben, With a change « 
pression to rage, the old woman instantly f 


ished her sentence with, “And ney rovert 


| ye, ye dirty spalpeen!” 
Was to | 

filled with venom, and yet, | 
your honor, though there seemed so many 
them, all of the m put together would not have 


HOW HE SAVED HIS BACON, 


IN a town of Western Pennsylvania 1 


| George Washington Spooner is well know 
| an occasional dispenser of the ( Gospel to ] 
| colored brethren, 


Of late years, however, he 


heaven. 
Several winters ago he was walki 
main street when his attention was at 


It was driven by a4 
pigs, 
With one exception; and, as it was 
elunet 
porker. He re adily closed in with Mr. Spoo 
er’s offer to purchase it, and asked where it 
should be delivered, 

“Well, now, you jis go down dat way two 
squars, and den turn up Hueklebe rry Alley 
and de fourt lh house is mine, 
wid you, 
but you ji 


IT can’t back 
‘ause gwine on a’portant errand: 
8 lay de pork on de table, and \ 
dar till I come to pay you. My old gran’innd 
der’s sick in bed. You tell her I tole you to 
Wait fur me.” 

The unsuspecting wagoner drove to. the 
place as directed, 

Meanwhile the du sky reverend had slippe d 
across by a “short-cut,” donned a night-cap, 
and lay in bed awaiting his arrival. 

The knock at the door was answered by 
feeble 


“Come in.’ Entering, he saw the snp. 
posed grandmother, who asked,“ Who: are you? 
“Your grandson told me to wait here until 
he comes to pay me for some pork he bought. 
sh lay it on the table 
‘Well, sah, do look if he’s a-comin’. He 
went fur de doctor fur me, aw I’s feelin’ mighty 
bad. Oh dear! Oh me! How sufferin’ 
“What is the matter with youl ” asked the 
farmer, pitying the old woman’s moans, 
“Oh, de doctor says Vl git over it. 


It’s jist 
a light touch ob de 


small-por,” 

Out of the door shot the frightened ¢ ountry- 
man, caring not that his pork was left behind 
him, and not pausing until he was out of the 
infected locality. 

A few moments afterward the quondam 
small-pox patient arose, viewed the porker 
with a chuekle of de like, and said, “ De small- 
pox a mighty good ting in a *mergeney.” 
Eyre, 


MANY years ago in Cliff Street, New York, 
lived aman named Woolle ‘vy, @ deacon in St, 
His servants had the habit 
his 
house into the street just before the door, where 


a heap accumulated, much to the annoyance 
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of the neighbors. One day a wag who lived 
next door hit upon a neat device by which the 
was abated. 
which bore @ placard inseribed with 
“Here lie the 


heap 

se wor large letters: 
hes of Deacon Woolley.” 
1E was a very stout and haughty vol 

unteer general in the Southern army who had 
contrived to make himself hated by his men, 
ope of Whom took occasion to revenge himself 
The 


iin of his appearance and horsemanship, dis 


follows. general, who was extremely 


stied with his own horse, secured a large, 
howy chestnut (the property of a baker ina 
town), Which he rode for the first 
on the occasion of a grand review of the 


the commander-in-chief. 


lhboring 


His enemy 

1 of the transaction from the garrulous 
an inspiration came to him. On 

y in question the soldiers were drawn 

veneral came curveting and caracol 
jug down the line, his immense frame squeezed 
into the newest, tightest, most gorgeous uni- 
form that ever field-officer sported, conscious 
of the eyes of his chief, and rejoicing to run 
his course, when out stepped lis enemy and 
houted, * Bread!” with a voice 
The horse, recognizin 


ike a bassoon. 
@ the familiar summons, 
stopped short, and presently his rider 
prawling in the dust before his command, the 
most absurd figure in the world. 


was 


Tue following bit of wit upon the part ofa 


North Carolina girl comes to us from the 
Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, the fash 
jonable Virginia watering-place : 

Amone the regular habitueés is Colonel B— 
a well-pre served, handsome old bean of uneer- 
Ilis society record is brilliant, and 


though he has raised many hopes, yet season 


awe. 


after season has ended and the colonel has | 


yielded his liberty to none. His special 
strength is pride of family, boasting as he 
does, in season and out of season, not only the 
bluest South Carolina blood, but the most di- 
rect Huguenot descent. 


During the past summer there appeared, 


flitting about the broad piazzas and through 
the long drawing-room, a bright, dashing girl 
from the “Land of the Sky.” The colonel, as 
usual, began the scheme of monopoly, and the 
ambitious young belle seemed nothing loath to 
aceord to him the coveted position as chief of 
staff. It began to be whispered about that 
the colonel was really in earnest for once in 
his life. Those who knew him best and wateh- 
ed him closest were sure that he was on the 
eve of a vietory. His gait was more martial, 
his manner more lofty, than ever before, and 
the poor ancestral Huguenots were dragged to 
the front without mercy. 

Unfortunately a bit of eavesdropping in the 
dim star-lighted seclusion of what the colonel 
thought to be a deserted corner of the piazza 
told the story of such woful discomfiture that 


He planted a stick in | 


he tled the place within twenty-four hours aft- 
erward. He had evidently proposed in his 
most pompous and condescending manner, and 
had heard with amazement 
from the young lady’s lips. 
“But, think 
hardly able to control his indign pride, 
“vou not t appre- 
ciate, miss, the honor that has been conferred 
upon you, that you so lightly 
Huguenot of South Carolina!’ 
“Ah, colonel, it 
Miss 
do not appreciate the honor to whiecl 
pire. Tamia Lightwood Knot of No 


a quiet negative 
Iam sure,” said the colonel, 
ant 
do 


ao le 


understand, you 
Tama 


forget.” 


is who 


you 


—, With her most roguish smile 


Had 


CANDOR. 


O sweet, refreshin 
aged five, , cheru 
and-thirty ; and, to tel 


There was no | in her 


I was 


* hive 


I eried, “ 
t like so bei 


u; and ye 


luc ind 
as beautiful as May 


is red cheeks, 


y am I not 
ure not; indeed 
in and freckle 


evesit 


you 
: kind of 


‘an it be that I have w 
from you at last I 
yne, but I'm fresk and 


Well, this is flattery.” 


sec 
am not 
Giril 


sh, 


yuted, much perplexed in mi 
It's 


girlish | 


ROBERTSON T 


LOW BRIDGE, 

Tne fe lowing anecdote will be appre iated 
by military readers: 

In the cavalry service it frequently happens 
that, by reason of death, desertion, and 
charge, the number of men in a troop is less 
than the number of horses on hand. <A troop 
captain, not long sinee, had occasion to send 
up a requisit for ordnance st 
ing, among other things, ‘sixty-fiv 


dis- 


ion inelud- 


nhose- 
| bags.” 

After the usnal long interval this requisi- 
tion was duly returned from San Antonio, with 
the indorsement: Respectfully returned to 
Captain —— ——, —th Cavalry. ‘The returns 
of his troop show that he has only 
men,and explanation is desired as to why he 


requires sixty-five nose-bags.” 


fifty-four 


| The captain’s explanation was as follows: 


? 

| 

a 
5 e truth, 
i And yet, one afternoon, when on her knees ae 
[ sat and talked, tired out at last with play, oa 
She asked me if I did not think it shit ae 
vo Was handsome like my pretty sister May a 
“Oh, Miss vou enan't ¢/ ik so! 
ck You're nothin tiful as she oy 
But then I love u'r you know; 
uit so J don’t mind!" I added, soothingly > i 
Ma “Well, Arthur, you are frank! But tell me why an 
to I'm rather like your sister, I should say i 
She h » have I Ma 

im 
“Oh you're not I id 

ed d. And your eyes are 
blue, 

But different. Be is red; 
And—and you’! girlish-looking, too.” 
a = 
Girlisl rung 

9”? 
at. 
“It isn’t that 
And Bridget—oh, you know—th r kind; id 
nd 
he 
im 
er 
‘Kk, 
St. 
vit 
ce 
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“Respectfully returned. The nose-bags are | 


require d for my horses, and not for the men.” 
This illustrates that careful and economical 
attention with which the Ordnance Depart- 


} 


stantial farm-house in time for supper, a 


| to have the news go round that Elder |, 


ment looks to the issue of government stores, | 


Which has given it such popularity among the 
soldiers of the army. 


Ir is needless to say that the following 
“medical advice” is “sifted” cut of Texas: 

Mr. Walcott is a gentleman who has been in 
bad health for some time, so he consulted with 
a prominent Austin physician, who told him 
he must travel for his health. 

“T have neither the money nor the inclina- 
tion to travel,” replied Walcott. 

“Well, Pll tell you what to do,” suggested 
the medical adviser. “ You are employed in a 
bank. All in the world you will have to do 
will be to steal about $10,000, and you will 
have both the inclination and the money to 
travel.” 

ERMINIE 

music most emoti 
1} wooed the icy Erm ; 
And chose the most devotional 


Of Italy and Germany ; 

But music had ne charms for her, 
\t least where I had part, 

For no pathetic strains could stir 
Her feelings or her heart 


In pansies and in violets 
And all heart-flowers that grow, 

In rondeaux and in triolets, 
My love I’ve tried to show. 

But e’en the garden's sweetest tongue 
Alas! she would not hear, 


And all the loving songs I’ve sung 


Fell on a careless ear. 
No matter how importunate, 
[I could not win the fair, 
Until, at last—how fortunate! 
My uncle made me heir 
I laid my riches at her feet, 
Flashed diamonds in her eyes: 
The maiden cold grew fond and sweet; 
Through gold I won the prize. 
GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


AN OLD-TIME PREACHER. 

“SEVENTY years ago there lived, or rather 
sojourned, in Erie County, New York, one Eld- 
er Le Sieur, a Baptist preacher, who, with- 
out knowing it, was a kind of John Baptist 
of the Hard-shell branch of that persuasion. 
Nothing but his name indicated his French 
origin, he being, in fact, rather a shiftless 
Yankee. In his day he was as well if not as 
widely known as his fellow-preacher Lorenzo 
Dow. He carried with him wherever he went 
a strong and unfailing appetite, and an equal- 


Sieur would ‘preach’ on Sunday. In th 
far-off, delightful days the good people wer 
wlad of any reason for coming together, 
husking or a horse-race, a prayer-meeting 6; 
a ‘preaching, where there would be so: 
thing to hear or something to say, somethi: 
to cat or something to drink, was always wi 


|} come. The ‘elder’ was always sure of a co 


crevation ; the hearers were always certain 
be amused, if not editied. If he had any y 
of his own, he was quite unconscious of it, yet 
gave abundant cause for merriment and 

in others. One summer Saturday he rode into 


| the yard of my father’s house and down to t] 


barn, with which and the whereabout of t 

oats bin he was as familiar as if he had mad 
them, and returned to the house just as my 
mother drew from the old briek oven an im 
mense pan of pork and beans, intended for th 
Sunday dinner of the family and any otl 
who might ‘drop im’ at meal-time. It was a 
dish the traditions of which my mother ha 
brought, if not from Boston, at least from a 
good a place—her far-off home in Shetiield, 
Berkshire, next farm to the Sedgwicks’ 
Beautifully browned, a little island of pou 
resting on a leguminous sea, it had been sott 
ly simmering since the taking out of the bread 
at ten o’clock in the morning. Only the gen 
tle ‘Elia’ could have spoken properly of the 


ers 


‘delicious crackling’; only a woman born and 
bred in New England could have prepared th 
dish in its perfection. The ‘elder’ eyed the 
pan with such looks of longing as Richard 
gave the venison pasty after the preliminary 
pease in the cell of the jolly friar, and, as the 
event proved, mentally made a careful note 
of its whereabouts. 

“The next morning the ‘elder’ partook of a 
hearty breakfast, and at half after ten was 
ready for the sermon, Placing a small table, 
on Which was a Bible and hymn-book, in front 
of the cupboard which contained the precious 
pan, he made a short prayer, and then chose 
and read to the hearers the longest hymn he 
could find, and added, ‘ While the brethren and 
sisters sing this hymn, your elder will refresh 
himself’ Opening the door of the closet, he 
drew the pan forward, and with the help of a 
knife, which he was never without, helped 
himself abundantly throughout the singing. 
My mother told me the people sang the hymn 
from beginning to end without a smile on any 


| face. A congregation that could do the like 


ly strong and unfailing aversion to any kind | 


of work by which it might have been satis- 
fied. Much experienee had made him sage, 
and although he might often be seen stopping 
for a mid-day luncheon at a laborer’s cottage 
on Saturdays, he always drew up at some sub- 


| 


| 


in these days would be a sight to see. 

“After an absence from home once of sev- 
eral weeks, the ‘elder’ learned that a young 
virl in whom he felt greatly interested lad 
died and been buried. In his next discourse 
he spoke of her with much feeling, and, with 
eyes full of tears, said: ‘Poor child! she is 
dead, and gone to heaven. Ishould have gone 
to see her before this time if 1 could have got 
a one-horse wagon.” 
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